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BEMBERG^ 

?S  RAYON  ~ 


Wise  manufacturers  and.  retailers  depend  upon  facts  atout  tlie  merchan¬ 
dise  they  huy  and  sell.  The  Bemherg*  program  of  testing  and  certifying 
fabric  serviceability  provides  reliable  facts  about  merchandise  made  o{ 
Bemherg  rayon.  Launched  the  first  of  the  year,  this  program  is  now  well 
under  way.  More  than  fifty  leading  mills  and  converters  are  submit¬ 
ting  fabric  samples  to  United  States  Testing  Company  for  testing  anJ 
certification  and  are  licensed  to  use  the  Bemherg  serviceability  insignia. 


tiling  power  because  "certified"  merchandise  made  oj 
'Ought  with  complete  assurance  that  it  will  give  satisfaction. 


—  a  name  that  he 
Bemherg  rayon  can 


IT 

*“BEMBERG”  is  the  registered  trade-mark  t>/  AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORP.  261  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


CROWN  ZIPPER 


Superi^  nnfr9ging.  Here  at  last  is  a  zipper  package  that 
does  the  joh^^r  speeding  up  sales,  there's  a  label  that  shows 
at  a  glance  the  type  of  zipper,  color,  length  and  price.  For 
giving  customer  satisfaction,  there’s  the  Instruction  Leaflet 
attached  to  each  zipper.  Every  step  in  application  is  clearly 
and  graphically  shown. 

All  Types  of  Zippers.  Each  style  is  engineered  to  meet  a 
specific  consumer  requirement . . .  and  all  are  made  by  the 
exclusive  Crown  Die-Cast  Process  which  gives  smoother, 
speedier  action:  Crown  Zipper  (metal)  .  .  .  Crown  Iris 
Zipper  (plain  color  plastic)  .  .  .  Crown  Mosaic  Zipper 


(two-cold>^pliiti^||Pi^^prs  Mre  i^i^ully  keyed  to 
fashions  by  <1  world-wide 

Speedy  Service>rI*ii«p^i^DeliTery.  There  lie  thite  con¬ 
venient  Shipping  bepeiB  for  quick  delivery.  Your  Crown 
Zipper  order  can  be  mad^  pKM  of  a  prepaid  shipment  of 
J.  &  P.  COATS  and  CLARI|*S  O.  N.  T.  products.  Write  or 
telephone  our  nearest  representative. 

NOW  READY— This  Display  Cabhiet  No.  201  is  designed  to  introduce 
Oown  Zippers.  It  consists  of  6  dozSn  zippers  in  the  essential  styles  and 
lengths:  Style  K.  55  in  4  to  12  inches;  Style  F.  30  in  9  inches;  Style  F.  40  in 
7  inches.  The  six  best-selling  colors  are  in  this  assortment  .  .  .  packed  in 
a  substantial  cardboard  display  cabin<^.  •  Attractive  Counter  Cards  and 
point-of-sale  helps,  yours  for  the  asking. 
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TWENTY  YEARS  IN  WASHINGTON 


April  marked  the  end  of  the  twentieth 
year  that  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  and  Harold  R.  Young  repre¬ 
senting  it,  have  been  in  Washington  looking  after 
the  interests  of  the  retail  trade.  Twenty  years 
is  a  long  time  in  the  life  of  a  man  and  it  is  a 
considerable  stretch  in  the  experience  of  an 
organization  like  the  N.R.D.G.A.  In  the  twenty 
years  which  have  iust  been  concluded  the  re¬ 
tailers  of  this  country  have  had  splendid  service 
from  Harold  Young  and  the  Association.  Mr. 
Young,  when  he  came  with  us  two  decades  ago, 
did  not  know  much  about  the  needs  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  retailers  but  he  had  several  tremendous¬ 
ly  vital  assets.  One  of  these  was  his  instinctive 
ability  to  make  friends.  In  less  than  no  time  he 
had  the  entry  to  almost  every  important  depart¬ 
ment  and  office  in  the  nation's  capital  and  the 
friends  he  made  he  has  kept  and  kept  them  for 
the  Association  and  its  members.  Another  of 
Harold's  natural  assets  which  he  brought  to  our 
job  was  an  indefatigable  willingness  to  serve  at 
all  times.  No  matter  what  the  problem  and  no 
matter  what  size  the  store  from  which  the  re¬ 
tailer  came  he  always  found  Harold  Young  ready 


and  eager  to  give  him  the  best  he  had  in  counsel 
and  service. 

That  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Harold  Young  in  their  twenty  years  in 
Washington  for  the  retailers  of  the  United  States 
served  effectively  is  evidenced  from  the  fact  that 
until  the  last  few  years  when  the  tide  has  been 
too  strong  for  anyone  or  anything  to  stop  it, 
there  never  was  a  single  piece  of  legislation 
enacted  in  the  federal  Congress  which  was  inimi¬ 
cal  to  retailers,  although  during  those  years  many 
such  bills  were  introduced. 

And  now  that  Mr.  Young  has  completed  this 
double  decade  of  service  in  Washington  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association  has  de¬ 
cided  that  this  important  milestone  shall  not  go 
unmarked.  It  is  proposed  fo  hold  a  great  testi¬ 
monial  dinner  in  honor  of  Harold  Young.  This 
event,  fittingly,  will  be  held  in  the  nation's 
capital  where  his  work  has  lain.  In  a  few  days 
we  shall  tell  you  all  about  it.  We  want  your 
support  in  this  attempt  to  express  to  a  faithful 
servant  of  the  trade  just  a  little  of  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  esteem  to  which  his  long  period  of  good 
service  have  so  richly  entitled  him. 


(Continued  on  page  8) 
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LET’S  ARGUE 


(^Continued  from  page  7) 


ON  RETAIL  PROFIT.  IF  ANY 

GOOD  MERCHANT,  whose  store  turns  in 
a  very  acceptable  net  profit,  recently 
asked  us  the  question,  "Why  are  there 
so  many  stores  that  are  not  making  a  profit?" 

There  is  a  question  which  needs  considerable 
thought,  and  should  have  it. 

Perhaps  it  seems  a  little  bit  old  fashioned  to 
talk  openly  about  profit  and  the  adequacy  or 
inadequacy  of  it.  For  some  time  any  concern 
about  net  profit  has  almost  been  sufficient  to 
mark  one  down  as  an  enemy  of  society.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  however,  that  idea  is  passing.  It  never 
had  any  more  substantial  basis  than  a  bit  of 
mixed-up  maudlin  theory.  Thus  we  may  again 
speak  openly  on  the  subject  of  profit  and  point 
out  that  retail  profits  are  exceedingly  small  and 
uncertain.  There  are  reasons  for  this  and  as  good 
merchants  we  should  be  greatly  interested  in 
laying  them  bare. 

The  immediate  causes  of  many  poor  profit 
showings  probably  have  been  the  drop  in  the 
price  level  and  decreased  buying  power  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  which  has  led  to  a  greater 
concentration  on  lower-priced  merchandise. 
This  has  meant  that,  in  order  to  obtain  anything 
like  the  sales  volume  for  which  the  stores  have 


been  equipped,  it  has  been  necessary  to  handle 
a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  units  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  In  its  turn  this  has  operated  to  prevent 
stores  adjusting  their  expense  accounts  to  meet 
lessened  volume  and  decreased  profit  possi¬ 
bilities. 

The  general  trend  toward  higher  wages  backed 
by  federal  and,  in  some  cases,  state  legislation, 
also  has  struck  the  retail  store.  Taxes  are  sharp¬ 
ly  higher  and  are  increased  by  social  security 
payments. 

All  these  things,  it  must  be  admitted,  have 
had  a  definite  influence  in  cutting  retail  profits 
until  they  have  about  reached  the  vanishing 
point.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  note  that 
the  merchant  who  propounds  the  question  with 
which  we  started  this  discussion  himself  has  had 
to  contend  with  these  problems  and  yet  his  busi¬ 
ness  returns  a  very  satisfactory  net  profit.  How¬ 
ever,  he  does  not  point  to  his  own  operation  but 
says:  "Look  at  the  five  and  ten  cent  stores; 
they  are  dealing  with  the  lowest  end  merchandise 
of  all  and  yet  they  make  profit." 

Here,  it  seems  to  me,  our  friend's  argument 
falls  down  a  bit,  or  switches  to  the  other  side, 
because  such  conditions  as  we  have  been  ex¬ 
periencing  over  the  last  decade  have  placed  a 
distinct  advantage  in  the  hands  of  the  limited- 
price  stores.  First,  the  times  have  sent  customers 
looking  for  lower-priced  merchandise  and, 
second,  merchandise  qualities  have  been  avail¬ 
able  in  almost  every  line  at  prices  which  former¬ 
ly  were  not  possible.  This  has  meant  that  such 
limited-price  stores  have  been  able  to  stick  to 
their  established  prices  but  have  been  able  to 
offer,  not  only  better  values  for  such  prices,  but 
ever  increasing  assortments  of  goods. 

To  this  we  may  add  the  fact  that  such  stores 
give  a  minimum  of  service  and  so  they  doubtless 
have  been  better  able  to  control  their  expenses 
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in  proportion  to  their  sales  than  has  been  pos¬ 
sible  in  stores  which  must  rely  more  largely 
upon  service. 

All  these  considerations  seem  to  add  up  to 
the  conclusion  that  these  are  difficult  times  for 
retailers  and  that  any  retail  concern  may  have 
the  satisfaction  of  an  almost  iron-clad  alibi  for 
the  absence  of  profit.  Alibis,  however,  are  not 
what  we  want.  Stores  are  in  business  to  earn 
profit.  So  much  has  been  said  in  the  last  twenty 
years  about  service  to  the  public  that  we  need 
not  emphasize  that  at  this  time.  Every  retailer 
knows  he  must  serve  in  order  to  earn  profit  but 
most  of  them  know  that  they  have  been  serving 
without  earning  profit  or,  at  best,  have  had  an 
inadequate  profit. 

Interesting  evidence  on  this  point  is  furnished 
by  the  recent  report  compiled  from  "data  col¬ 
lected  by  the  W.P.A."  and  "Sponsored  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission."  The 
report  has  to  do  with  "selected  information 
on  department  stores  with  annual  sales  over 
$10,000,000  each  registered  under  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934,  at  June  30,  1938." 

One  is  led  to  wonder — under  the  circum¬ 
stances — where  the  W.P.A.  "collected"  the  data 
and  upon  examination  the  title  proves  to  be  a 
misnomer  because  the  data  represents  not  stores 
over  $l0,0o0,000  but  concerns  operating  ap¬ 
proximately  150  stores  many  of  which  are  much 
smaller  than  the  title  would  indicate. 

However,  there  is  much  of  interest  in  the  re¬ 
port.  For  example,  we  learn  that  the  total  sales 
of  the  31  registrants  for  the  year  of  1937 
amounted  to  $1,158,306,085  and  that  the  total 
assets  were  $751,715,748.  This  would  indicate 
that  in  order  to  secure  $1.15  of  sales  it  was 
necessary  for  these  concerns  to  employ  a  bit 
more  than  75  cents  worth  of  assets,  a  ratio  which 
seems  to  us  far  too  high  for  profitable  operation. 


Another  point  of  extreme  interest  is  the  Cost 
of  Sales  which  in  1937  was  71.3  percent.  True 
this  marked  a  progressive  improvement  from  the 
year  1934  when  it  was  74.7  percent.  Recogniz¬ 
ing  the  conditions  which  have  prevailed  since 
1937  it  may  be  assumed  that  this  downward 
progress  in  the  cost  of  sales  probably  has  been 
interrupted  and  the  figures  for  1938  and  the 
current  year  may  prove  higher.  The  cost  of  sales 
figure  is  one  highly  important  point  at  which  to 
begin  the  search  for  the  reason  for  missing  profit. 

Net  after  all  charges  for  these  concerns  re¬ 
ported  on  amounted  to  2.5  percent  of  sales.  The 
list  of  companies  whose  figures  are  used  includes 
many  of  the  most  successful  merchandising  con¬ 
cerns  in  the  country  so  that  these  figures  doubt¬ 
less  are  decidedly  better  than  those  of  hundreds 
of  other  stores  which  are  not  included. 

It  seems  to  me  the  time  has  come  when — as 
a  trade — we  should  give  some  thought  to  this 
subject  of  net  profit.  It  has  always  seemed  un¬ 
fortunate  that  the  important  matter  of  net  profit 
must  be  left  so  largely  to  a  mathematical  calcu¬ 
lation  at  the  end  of  an  accounting  period.  We 
put  at  the  top  of  our  operating  statements  the 
items  which  we  are  going  to  pay  out  of  our 
income.  The  landlord  must  be  paid;  the  manu¬ 
facturer  must  get  his  money;  labor  must  be  paid 
for  and  so  on  through  the  long  list  of  our  ex¬ 
penses,  and  if  anything  finally  is  left  we  call  that 
"net  profit".  I  am  not  advocating  any  less  pas¬ 
sionate  devotion  to  the  payment  of  our  obliga¬ 
tions,  but  I  find  myself  wondering  if  we  were 
to  start  our  statements  with  a  required  net  profit 
at  the  very  top  of  the  sheet  whether  it  might 
not  serve  to  make  store  organizations  nearly  as 
conscious  of  the  obligation  to  earn  a  profit  as 
they  are — and  rightly  should  be— over  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  everything  else. 

What  do  you  think? 
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PLAY  A  LOW  TRICK  ON  AN  ELEPHANT  AND  HE'LL  REMEMBER  IT  TO  HIS  DYING  DAY 
WHETHER  HE  MEETS  YOU  IN  TITUSVILLE  OR  TIMBUCTOO. 

Customers  are  pretty  much  the  same.  Sell  them  something  that  doesn’t  live  up  to  what  they  thought  they  had  a 
right  to  expea  or  something  that  turns  out  to  be  somahing  other  than  what  they  thought  they  were  buying  and 
they  remember  it  for  a  long,  long  time.  Worst  of  all  they  don’t  go  along,  like  the  elephant,  just  nursing  their 
grudge  until  they  happen  to  mea  up  with  you  again.  They  go  around  telling  other  customers  about  the  sorry 
purchases  they  made  at  your  store  —  about  how  they  thought  they  were  buying  silk  and  it  turned  out  not  to  be 
silk  at  all  —  about  how  Mary  got  a  dress  for  $29.50  at  Blank’s  made  of  exaaly  the  same  fabric  they  got  in  the 
dress  they  bought  from  you  for  $49.50.  You  can’t  throttle  these  women.  And  you  can’t  anesthaize  them  perma- 
nently.  But  you  can  put  them  to  work  for  you  just  as  definitely  as  if  they  were  on  your  payroll. 

SEE  THAT  THEY  HAVE  PLEASANT  MEMORIES 

Women  like  service.  Of  course  they  do.  And  they  like  glamour  —  loveliness  —  and  all  the  other  things  that 
contribute  to  good  living.  They  don’t  like  these  things,  however,  to  the  exclusion  of  quality  and  those  elements 
of  value  that  give  them  a  feeling  of  pride  and  satisfaaion  in  their  purchases.  The  solution  is  really  a  simple  one. 

The  answer  lies  in  the  merchandise  itself. 

SILK-QUALITY  SILK-IS  ONE  SURE  WAY 

See  that  your  dresses,  lingerie,  and  all  your  other  fabric  merchandise  are  made  of  quality  silk,  then  you  will  give 
your  customers  somahing  good  to  remember  about  your  store.  Women  know  what  silk  is  and  what  it  will  do. 

And  silk  combines  the  sensuous  satisfaaion  of  a  glamorous  fabric  with  the  economic  value  of  a  quality  product. 

INSIST  ON  SILK  •  YOU  OWE  IT  TO  YOUR  CUSTOMERS 

INTERNATIONAL  SILK  GUILD  •  250  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 
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National  Retail 


Demonstration 


Earns  A.T.A.E 


Honors 


Facsimile  of  the  certificate  of  award,  presented  “for  forward- 
looking  activity  and  for  meritorious  achievement.” 


OR  achievement  in 


ers,  but  it  developed  better  public  rela¬ 
tions  among  all  types  of  retail  stores  and 
caused  many  to  realize  more  clearly  their 
social  and  economic  responsibilities  to 
their  competitors,  to  consumers  and  to 
employees.  This  educational  program 
was  carried  out  effectively  through  all 
types  of  media,  such  as  conferences,  con¬ 
ventions,  radio  addresses,  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles,  window  displays,  and 
educational  pamphlets.  Hundreds  of  local 
retail  associations  and  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce  participated." 

Members  of  the  Jury  of  Award  were  as  follows 
Harry  L.  Hopkins,  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce;  Neil  Carothers,  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Business  Administration, 
Lehigh  University;  Virgil  Jordan,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Industrial  Confer¬ 
ence  Board;  Charles  F.  Hughes,  Business 
News  editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  and 
Donald  M.  Nelson,  Vice-President  of 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company. 


promoting  National  Re- 
^  tail  Demonstration,  the  1938  retail  public 
*  relations  campaign,  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  has  just  been  awarded 
Honorable  Mention  by  the  American  Trade 
Association  Executives. 

This  is  the  second  time  within  four  years  that 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  has 
been  honored  for  its  services  to  retailing  by  this 
national  organization,  which  represents  every 
field  of  American  business.  The  award  should 
give  added  impetus  to  the  1939  National  Retail 
Demonstration  to  be  signalized  all  over  America 
by  retail  institutions  during  the  week  of  Sep¬ 
tember  I  Ith. 

At  the  presentation  ceremonies  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  E.  J.  Noble,  Executive  Assistant  to  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Hopkins,  said  of  National  Retail 
Demonstration: 

"The  basic  aim  was  to  enhance  greater 
retailer-consumer  understanding.  It  was 
entirely  financed  by  this  Association  of 
department  stores  and  dry  goods  retail¬ 
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A  graduate  of  West  Point  and  a  former  Inspector- 
General  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  Martin  H.  Ray  as  a  public 
relations  consultant  has  given  much  time  to  unusual 
phases  of  management.  Originally  retained  by  some 
of  the  country's  largest  department  stores,  Major  Ray 
has  in  recent  years  been  concerned  principally  with 
surveying  and  "toning  up"  for  industrials,  but  his 
interest  in  the  retailer's  problems  has  never  slackened. 
Some  time  ago  Major  Ray  concluded  that  intensive 
application  to  systems  and  quotas  was  outstripping 
that  given  to  human  considerations.  His  article  sug¬ 
gests  the  need  of  a  leaven  in  all  highly  organized 
business.  He  believes  that  the  work  of  the  "General 
Staff"  can  be  no  more  effective  than  the  attitude  of 
their  doughboys  in  the  trenches. 


Wedking  the  Floor  for  Fun 

— A  Commentary  on  Public  Relations 

By  MARTIN  H.  RAY 


Many  others  have  previously 
observed  that,  among  all  busi¬ 
ness  men,  it  is  the  large  re¬ 
tailer  who  enjoys  the  most  strategic 
view  in  the  entire  amphitheatre  of 
“public  relations”. 

We  all  realize  that  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  for  instance,  sits  so  far  back 
from  the  customer’s  stage  that  he 
ordinarily  sees  only  a  foggy  picture. 
In  contrast,  retailers  control  both 
the  box-office  and  the  front-row 
seats.  With  such  favorable  position 
goes  responsibility  as  well  as  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

The  questions  to  be  raised  here 
then,  are  these — “What  are  the  hu¬ 
man  qualities  and  reactions  of  the 
persons  actually  assigned  to  these 
expensive  front  seats  by  store  exe¬ 
cutives  ;  and  why  do  they  not  return 
greater  dividends?” 


The  phrase  “public  relations”  has 
gained  much  recent  popularity.  This 
expression  has  perhaps  as  many 
different  meanings  as  there  are  store 
executives.  Basically,  however,  it 
involves  only  a  long-recognized  con¬ 
ception  of  sincere  but  smart  business 
dealing,  with  other  human  beings. 

Twenty  years  ago,  “a  merchant 


prince”  of  Philadelphia  paid  me  to 
make  a  magnificent  tour  of  other 
stores.  The  assignment  covered  pub¬ 
lic  relationships  and  human  rela¬ 
tionships.  I  found  it  most  intriguing. 
The  experience  made  such  an  indeli¬ 
ble  impression  on  me  that  some 
years  later  I  re-enacted  it  merely  as 
a  hobby,  without  p>ay. 

Furthermore,  during  the  past  ten 
years  when  travelling  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  I  have  occasionally  deputized 
myself  “an  unofficial  floorwalker”. 
When  in  need  of  an  antidote  from 
daily  vexations,  I  often  swing 
through  the  squirrel-door  of  the 
nearest  emporium.  If  possible,  I 
first  discard  my  hat  and  topcoat,  in 
order  to  make  the  experience  more 
realistic. 

It  has  been  fun  to  unofficially  es¬ 
cort  bewildered  store  visitors  to 
their  desired  destinations.  The  kick 
of  unprofessionally  bringing  buyer 
and  seller  into  actual  contact  has 
been  satisfying.  Voluntarily  imper¬ 
sonating  the  proprietor  while  seek¬ 
ing  adjustments  for  irate  complain¬ 
ants,  has  afforded  the  satisfactions 
of  a  good  religion. 

You  executives  may  think  that  to 
attempt  such  officious  but  beneficial 
service  in  vour  store  would  land  one 


promptly  in  jail.  My  experience, 
however,  is  that  the  ever-recurring 
changes  in  physical  layout  and  also 
in  supervising  personnel,  make  it 
feasible  for  one  who  has  the  will  to 
assume  undisputed  command  in  such 
emergencies. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

After  many  miles  of  voluntary 
floorwalking,  I  am  impressed  by  the 
splendid  merchandise  and  the  inten¬ 
sively  planned  mechanical  operation. 

I  am  somewhat  mystified,  because 
backgrounds  are  often  more  dazzl¬ 
ing  then  the  merchandise  itself  and 
I  am  slightly  irritated  by  “too  obvi¬ 
ous”  efficiency.  But  big  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  other  phases  are  evident 
and  serve  to  re-emphasize  that  at¬ 
tention  to  very  simple  human  fac¬ 
tors  has  not  kept  pace. 

We  see  superstructures  of  per¬ 
sonnel  and  myriads  of  help.  Each 
worker  seems  so  specialized  in  in¬ 
tensive  application  that  few  are 
mindful  of  the  store’s  ultimate  pur¬ 
pose.  There  seems  to  be  no  placid 
soul  with  “nothing  to  do” — that  is, 
nothing  to  do  except  keep  the  visitor 
in  a  friendly  mood  to  buy. 

Apparently  there  was  a  time  when 
the  old  time  floor  walker  represented 
the  proprietor.  Now  he  seems  to 
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represent  the  accounting  depart¬ 
ment.  I'he  demon  of  efficiency  has 
him  checking  and  signing  and  ar¬ 
ranging  luncli  hours,  just  when  the 
l)ewildered  patron  often  needs  help. 
One  placid  and  serene  person  might 
spread  contagion  even  to  unreason¬ 
able  customers  and  to  bored  sales 
clerks.  But  he  himself  must  have 
a  tenure  beyond  Saturday  night. 

I  think  I  have  learned  to  detect 
when  the  merchandise  manager  has 
just  “bawled  out”  the  assistant 
buyer.  It  is  reflected  in  jittery  be¬ 
havior  behind  the  sales  counters,  but 
it  may  have  its  more  damaging  echo 
at  some  bridge  party  the  next  day ; 
“My  dear.  I’m  never  going  to 
Blimps  again”. 

It’s  a  very  difficult  task  to  keep 
up  the  morale  of  a  thousand  clerks 
on  the  firing  line.  But  can  the  work 
of  “the  General  Staff”  be  any  better 
than  that  of  the  doughboys  in  the 
trenches  ? 

Standing  by  recently  in  a  large 
carpet  department,  I  heard  a  well 
groomed  lady  purchase  a  few  scatter 
rugs.  She  then  inquired  about  some 
broadloom  carpet  with  self-color  de¬ 
signs.  The  clerk  with  a  superior 
look  replied,  “Yes,  madam,  we  have 
it  but  you  wouldn’t  want  that.  Only 
people  in  Brooklyn  use  that.”  Mrs. 
Stout  terminated  the  visit  and  in  do¬ 
ing  so,  ordered  the  scatter  rugs 
shipped  to  Marlborough  Road, 
Brooklyn ! 

Passing  along  I  heard  an  inter¬ 
ested  lady  ask  Mary  if  the  lingerie 
she  was  offering  was  made  of  rayon. 
The  prospect  then  asked  Mary  if 
she  knew  what  rayon  was  made  of. 
Mary’  smiled  sweetly  and  replied — 
“It’s  very  good  and  strong.  I  think 
it’s  made  of  sugar,  but  I  really  don’t 
know  much  about  it.”  In  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  department  one  could  find  other 
rayon  products  of  the  same  manu¬ 
facturer.  Each  bore  an  elaborate  tag 
singing  the  virtues  of  elasticity,  ten¬ 
sile  strength,  fastness  of  color,  etc. 
It  also  told  something  of  the  general 
manufacture  of  rayon. 

Not  long  ago  I  stopped  an  impor¬ 
tant  looking  person  in  a  shoe  de¬ 
partment  and  put  the  following 
question.  “Could  you  tell  me  what 
proportion  of  your  store’s  clerks  buy 
their  own  shoes  in  your  store  ?”  He 
looked  at  me  with  disdain  and  said 
“Our  job  here  is  to  sell  shoes  and 
not  to  offend  customers  by  asking 
them  where  thev  w'ork!” 


Now  I  had  innocently  thought 
that  in  creating  a  good  retail  clerk, 
one  would  try  to  make  him  so  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  the  store’s  wares 
that  he  would  just  have  to  buy  them 
himself.  I  became  curious  and  made 
a  further  check.  I  found  that  many 
clerks  from  this  store  used  their 
lunch  hours  to  purchase  elsewhere, 
even  though  their  own  store  offered 
a  substantial  employee  discount. 
Some  executive  reader  should  know 
the  answer  to  that.  I  am  mindful, 
in  addition,  that  each  clerk  may  in¬ 
fluence  a  dozen  friends. 

It  tnay  seem  trite  again  to  remark 
that  the  salesclerk  should  enthusi¬ 
astically  believe  not  only  in  the  mer¬ 
chandise  itself  but  also  in  the  fair¬ 
dealing  of  his  store.  His  innermost 
feelings  on  the  latter  score  are  bound 
to  be  reflected  in  the  quality  of  her 
performance.  These  feelings  are  of¬ 
ten  affected  by  incidents  far  afield 
in  his  general  relations  with  the 
management.  “Under  the  breath” 
remarks,  as  clerks  enter  and  leave 
the  building,  give  some  clue.  Listen 
to  these; 

“Mary,  they’re  going  to  make  us 
wear  smocks  and  charge  us  five  dol¬ 
lars  apiece  for  them.  They  say  it’s 
at  cost,  but  I  know  they  buy  them 
wholesale  for  three  fifty!” 

“That’s  awful.  Sadie,  but  what  do 
you  think?  Old  S.  P.  told  me  I 
won’t  get  fired  ’cause  I  made  my 
book.  I’m  so  pleased  I  found  out 
how  ‘to  beat  the  game.’  You  can 
do  it  too.  Just  don’t  waste  any  time 
on  those  who  don’t  buy  when  you 
first  ask  ’em!” 

Or  hear  this  from  Tommy  enter¬ 
ing  for  an  “enthusiastic”  day — “Say, 
Pete,  did  you  get  an  eyeful  of  that 
new  main  entrance  the  old  man  is 
putting  in?  Every  time  I  come 
through  our  dingy  old  entrance,  I 
hope  it’s  my  last.  It  gives  me  a  bad 
taste  in  my  mouth.” 

That  last  line  may  have  some 
further  significance.  Selling  effort 
has  been  analyzed  as  a  meeting  or  a 


conflict  of  the  minds.  The  moods  of 
lK)th  parties  are  of  equal  importance. 
No  expense  is  spared  to  make  the 
entrance  of  one  splendorous  with 
air\’  fairy  lighting.  But  what  about 
the  other? — Incidentally,  I  recently 
talked  with  a  floor  supervisor  of 
“the  country’s  l)est  run  store”.  He 
confessed  that  he  hadn’t  even 
glanced  at  his  store’s  street  windows 
in  over  three  months! 

*  *  * 

Many  things  are  still  going  on  in 
some  establishments,  which  “the  old 
man”  surely  wouldn’t  tolerate  if  he 
knew  they  were  happening.  But  he 
seldom  exposes  himself  in  a  recep¬ 
tive  mood.  These  things  militate 
against  the  eager  prospect’s  pleas¬ 
antly  parting  with  his  or  her  money. 
The  fault  lies,  I  think,  in  the  absence 
of  a  real  antidote  to  over-mechani¬ 
zation,  super-specialization,  and 
much-heralded  sophistication. 

Ingenious  devices  have  been  in¬ 
stalled  for  protection  and  service. 
The  physical  set-ups  are  elaborate 
and  beautiful.  Millions  are  spent  to 
bring  the  prospects  in — but  in  many 
cases  it  is  as  hard  to  find  the  soul 
of  a  store  as  to  find  the  soul  of  a 
bank. 

You  have  “a  plan”  and  “a  con¬ 
trol.”  Everybody  has! — But  work¬ 
ing  against  that  plan  both  day  and 
night,  is  the  essence  of  the  plan  it¬ 
self.  The  plan  calls  for  “the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest” — but  who  judges 
the  “fittest”?  The  sales  clerk  must 
make  her  book,  the  buyer  must  make 
his  quota,  and  someone  else  must 
fudge  if  necessary,  to  exceed  some 
figure  of  last  year.  All  this  cannot 
be  set  aside  lightly  but  it  does  make 
the  selfish  interest  of  the  individual 
or  of  the  section,  paramount  to  the 
general  interest  of  the  store  as  a 
whole. 

There  is  an  evident  gap  in  the 
system  to  be  filled.  My  proposal  is 
not  a  luxury.  I  believe  that  many 
stores  I  have  visited  could  profit  by 
releasing  a  major  executive  perman¬ 
ently  from  all  financial  and  operat¬ 
ing  responsibility.  He  should  be 
given  an  extended  vacation  to  clear 
his  nostrils  of  budgets  and  quotas. 
Then  returning,  serenely  free,  he 
7vould  walk  the  floor  for  fun — and 
be  worth  more  than  he  is  now  paid. 
The  task  demands  your  best.  It  is 
not  one  for  glorified  and  imperson- 
alized  clerks,  jeopardized  in  their 
tenure  by  this  hour’s  results  alone. 
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EVERYTHING’S  SET  FOR  THE  & 


An  appraisal  of  1939’s  distribu¬ 
tion  problems  will  be  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  Merchandising 
Division  sessions  in  San  Francisco, 
June  26  to  29.  This  is  the  basic 
idea  around  which  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  built,  in  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  those  who  come  to  the  con¬ 
vention  will  be  able  to  go  home  with 
a  clearer  outlook  on  their  problems 
than  they  had  when  they  came. 

Distribution  Problems  Analyzed 

E.  C.  Lipman,  general  manager 
of  The  Emporium,  San  Francisco, 
will  open  the  merchandisers’  first 
session,  Monday  afternoon,  June  26, 
with  an  address  on  “Management 
Appraises  the  Problems  of  Distri¬ 
bution  during  1939."  Representing 
as  he  does  one  of  the  country’s  out¬ 
standing  stores,  Mr.  Lipman  will  be 
the  keynote  speaker  for  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division. 

Other  subjects  to  be  covered  will 
be  “.Occident  Prevention  for  Mer¬ 
chandising  Profits",  or  what  to  do 
to  overcome  the  tendency  to  plan 
profit  last  instead  of  first ;  “The  Re¬ 
tail  Business  Outlook  for  Fall”,  a 
forecast  and  analysis  by  a  trained 
observer;  "Today’s  Promotional 
Problems — and  Tomorrow’s  Objec¬ 
tives”,  which  will  be  an  analysis  of 
the  direction  present  efforts  should 
take,  as  well  as  of  the  future  trend 
in  public  relations;  "Price  Agree¬ 
ments  Made  between  Stores” — the 
effect  on  profits,  volume  and  public 
relations  of  these  efforts  to  increase 
gross  margin  and  offset  increasing 
expenses;  “Legislation  Affecting 


Merchandising”,  an  account  of  new 
state  and  national  legislation,  fair 
trade  rules,  and  Federal  Trade 
Commission  activity;  “Partners  in 
Successful  Retailing”,  a  discussion 
of  how  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of 
the  store’s  executives  for  effective 
selling. 

Public  Relations  Topics 

"The  Store  and  Its  Community” 
will  be  the  theme  of  the  Tuesday 
morning  session  of  the  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division,  June  27.  Harry  A.  D. 
Smith,  merchandise  manager  of 
Rhodes  Brothers,  Tacoma,  Wash¬ 
ington,  will  point  out  the  importance 
of  the  customer  herself  in  sales  plan¬ 
ning  in  his  address  on  “The  Cus¬ 
tomer — The  Axis  of  Our  Sales 
Campaign.” 

Other  subjects  will  include:  "The 
Outlook  for  the  Independent 
Store”,  an  analysis  of  the  privately 
owned  store’s  attempts  to  meet 
formidable  chain  competition ;  an 
analysis  of  the  consumer  movement 
that  will  l)ring  it  down  to  a  practical 
basis,  under  the  title  “What  .\re  the 
Real  Buying  Problems  of  the  Cus¬ 
tomer?”.  There  will  be  a  discussion 
of  “Customers:  How  to  Get  and 
Hold  Them”,  to  determine  whether 
or  not  stores  are  still  using  pre- 
Civil  War  methods  in  their  mer¬ 
chandising  and  promotional  efforts. 
The  constant  search  for  new  outlets 
for  merchandise  will  bring  to  the 
program,  “The  Neglected  Market : 
Untouched  Volume  Potentialities  in 
Selling  the  Family  of  ‘Average’  In¬ 
come.”  Still  other  subjects  will  be 
“Importance  of  Point-of-Sale  Pro¬ 
motion  as  a  Follow-through  on 
Newspaper  and  Window  Advertis¬ 
ing”  (which  is  expected  to  be  cov¬ 


ered  by  a  representative  of  a 
favorite  store  of  Coast  shoppers), 
“Are  Cooperative  Sales  Days  Worth 
Promoting?”,  “How  the  Local  Re¬ 
tail  Association  Can  Help  the  Stores 
of  Its  Community”,  and  “What  the 
Government  Can  Do  to  Help  the 
Retail  Industry.” 

Successful  Promotion 

Wednesday  morning  will  see  the 
merchandisers  at  a  session  on  mer¬ 
chandising  and  sales  promotion,  a 
feature  of  which  will  be  an  address 
by  Professor  David  E.  Faville,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Marketing  at  Stanford 
University,  who  will  hold  the  mirror 
up  to  retailing  and  let  merchants 
see  themselves  as  others  see  them. 
The  title  of  his  talk  will  l)e  “Mer¬ 
chandising  and  Advertising  Foibles 
and  Frailties”.  The  vital  importance 
of  window  display  to  volume  and 
prestige  will  be  covered  by  C.  D. 
McClaughry,  of  the  H.  C.  Capwell 
Company,  Oakland,  under  the  title, 
“Putting  Your  Windows  to  Work”. 
Speaking  on  “Why  Do  Customers 
Come  to  ‘Our’  Store”,  Charles  A. 
Irwin,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Marston  Company.  San  Diego,  will 
put  forward  the  reasons  for  his 
store’s  success  in  holding  customers 
— reasons  merchants  will  be  glad  to 
think  over  and  make  use  of ! 

Other  subjects  for  discussion 
Wednesday  morning  include :  “Aim¬ 
ing  Our  Advertising  Plans  at  the 
Bull’s  Eye — Profits” ;  “Locating  the 
‘Pay  Dirt’  ” — profitable  items  and 
profitable  methods  of  promoting 
them ;  “The  Advantages  and  Disad¬ 
vantages  of  Manufacturers’  Adver¬ 
tising  Allowances”,  and  “Why  In¬ 
terest  Ourselves  in  the  Movement 
for  Merchandise  Labeling?" 

Better  Selling 

The  business  of  SELLING  will 
take  the  sjxjtlight  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon,  at  a  session  which  will  include 
a  quiz  and  round-table  discussion 
conducted  by  Mrs.  Minnie  D.  Jack- 
son,  merchandise  manager  of  Roos 
Bros.,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  under 

{Continued  on  page  33) 
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CISCO  MEETINGS! 


CONTROLLERS  attending  the 
20th  annual  convention  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress  in  the 
Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  will 
probe  matters  which  reach  the 
heart  of  ojjerations  in  every  retail 
store  whatever  its  size. 

The  convention  visitors  will  at  the 
outset  engage  themselves  in  the 
issues  which  directly  stem  from  the 
control  office.  The  tendency  is  to¬ 
ward  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the 
problems  of  the  individual  store 
rather  than  theoretical  dissertation 
on  broad  trends  in  distribution.  At 
the  same  time,  the  controllers  will 
not  confine  themselves  to  their  own 
back  yard,  but  in  an  effort  to  provide 
a  well  rounded  forum,  will  go  into 
varied  phases  of  store  functions 
from  employee  relations  to  smaller 
store  public  relations,  so  as  to  at¬ 
tract  the  interest  of  any  store  execu¬ 
tive,  whatever  his  label. 

The  four  days  of  sessions,  from 
June  26  to  29,  will  get  off  to  a  rous¬ 
ing  start  in  a  joint  meeting  with  the 
Merchandising  Division  at  which 
the  visitors  will  be  welcomed  by 
Colonel  Robert  A.  Roos,  of  Roos 
Brothers,  general  chairman  of  the 
committees  in  charge  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  preparations  for  the  conven¬ 
tions.  To  set  the  stage,  the  conven¬ 
tion  will  start  off  with  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  current  economic  factors  af¬ 
fecting  retailing.  An  outstanding 
economist  is  being  booked  to  discuss 
the  effect  on  retailing  of  continued 
governmental  spending,  the  shifts  in 
national  income,  the  trend  toward 
price-fixing  and  price-fixing  legisla¬ 


tion.  the  changes  in  buying  habits 
and  tastes,  and  kindred  angles 
which  no  national  retail  forum  can 
pass  blindly. 

Operating  Costs 

With  this  preamble  the  control 
sessions  will  immediately  plunge  in¬ 
to  matters  which  give  controllers 
daily  food  for  thought.  The  trend 
in  operating  costs,  for  example,  will 
be  clarified  by  the  presentation  of  a 
report  by  a  representative  of  the 
Metropolitan  Controllers  Associa¬ 
tion  in  New  York.  For  eight 
months  this  group  has  been  digging 
into  operating  cost  figures  of  the  last 
10  years,  graphing  their  rise,  and 
finally  exploring  the  reasons  which 
have  led  to  the  increases  with  co¬ 
incident  charges  against  allegedly 
excessive  costs  of  distribution.  With 
factual  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
retailers  as  to  why  their  costs  and 
gross  margins  have  soared  to  unpre¬ 
cedented  heights  within  the  last  de¬ 
cade,  they  will  be  better  equipped 
to  meet  charges  from  ill-informed 
sections  of  the  public  that  present- 
day  stores  are  wasteful  and  ineffi¬ 
cient. 

Legislation  Trends 

The  controllers  are  bringing  to 
the  coast  one  of  the  country’s  keen¬ 
est  analysts  of  Federal  legislation 
and  taxation  trends,  Leo  M.  Cherne, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Tax  Re¬ 
search  Institute  of  America.  In  a 
practical  review  of  “Recent  Devel¬ 
opments  in  Federal  Legislation  Af¬ 
fecting  Retailing”  Mr.  Cherne  will 
tell  retailers  what  current  and  pro¬ 
spective  Federal  measures  are  des¬ 
tined  to  mould  the  future  course  of 


N.R.  D.G.A.  TRAVELS 

They  say  it's  a  tr,avel  year,  and 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  members  are  ap¬ 
parently  out  to  set  their  cus¬ 
tomers  a  good  example.  As  we 
go  to  press  the  Credit  Managers 
are  assembled  in  Cleveland. 
Starting  on  May  23rd  the  Man¬ 
agement  Groups  —  Store  Man¬ 
agement,  Personnel,  Traffic  and 
Delivery  —  meet  in  New  York, 
and  incidentally  see  what's  to 
be  seen  at  the  New  York  World's 
Fair.  For  details  of  their  pro¬ 
gram,  consult  page  16.  And  on 
June  26th  Controllers  and  Mer¬ 
chandise  Managers  will  make  a 
joint  descent  upon  San  Francisco 
for  a  crowded  week  of  business 
combined  with  sightseeing  at 
the  Golden  Gate  Exposition. 
N.R. D.G.A.  covers  the  country! 


their  operation.  He  will  reveal 
amazing  changes  which  business 
must  l)e  prepared  to  face,  should 
this  country  be  involved  in  war.  He 
will  discuss  state  wage  and  hour  leg¬ 
islation  now  affecting  retail  stores 
in  a  number  of  states,  and  point  out 
the  possible  effect  which  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  A.A.A.  decision, 
sanctioning  Federal  control  of  mar¬ 
keting  operations,  as  against  pro¬ 
duction  control  outlawed  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  A.A.A.  decision,  may  have  on 
future  Federal  hour  and  wage  regu¬ 
lation. 

A  program  for  the  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  accounting  procedures  affect¬ 
ing  gross  margin,  will  be  offered  by 
George  Aaron,  controller,  Hearn 
Department  Stores,  Inc.,  New 
York,  in  a  discussion  of  “Problems 
of  Merchandise  Accounting”.  This, 
the  result  of  a  study  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Controllers  Association,  will 
involve  treatment  of  several  accounts 
which  appear  on  balance  sheets  as 
well  as  sales  inventory  and  gross 
margin  as  shown  on  the  income 
statement. 

(Continued  on  page  68) 
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Making  Management  Policies  Work 

—through  Store  Manager,  Personnel  Manager, 

Traffic  Manager,  and  Delivery  Manager 

is  th«  goal  of  tho  N.R.D.G.A.  Manogomont  Conforenco,  schodulod  for 
tho  throo-doy  poriod,  TiMsdoy,  May  23,  Wednosdoy,  May  24  and 
Thiirsdoy,  May  25  at  tho  Hotol  Astor,  Now  York  City. 

To  porophraso  tho  slogan  of  tho  Now  York  World's  Fair,  which  will 
sorvo  os  an  ottractivo  sido>show,  tho  Managomont  Conforonco  is  do- 
signod  for  "building  tho  storo  of  tomorrow  with  tho  tools  of  today." 

A  proviow  of  tho  Conforonco  program  rovoals  that  tho  throo-day  poriod 
will  bo  packod  with  intorost  for  both  managomont  oxocutivos  and  storo 
principals.  It  follows: 


Tuesday,  May  23 


Ten  o*clock — 

Joint  Sossion— Storo  Manogors  and  Traffic 
Managers 

Thomo:  Production  Incontivos 

Co-chairmen:  H.  E.  Lovett,  R.  H.  White  Co.,  Boston, 
R.  G.  Brown,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit. 

In  open  forum,  the  wage  incentive  methods  now  used 
in  the  Traffic  Divisions  of  such  stores  as  Marshall 
Field’s,  Macy’s,  Lit’s,  Namm’s  and  Crowley  Milner 
will  be  discussed.  Incentives  other  than  bonuses  and 
commissions  will  also  be  considered. 

Panel  Discussion— Personnel  Group  Members 
Thomo:  Training  to  Soli  Effectively 

The  Panel,  all  Training  Supervisors : 

Helen  Walsh,  B.  Altman  &  Co.,  New  York 
Martha  Scudder,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark 
Kingsley  Black,  Bonwit  Teller,  New  York 

Louise  Freeburger,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn, 
and  others. 

The  Agenda: 

What  is  the  case  for  centralized  training  of  sales¬ 
people?  for  decentralized  training? 

What  is  the  role  of  the  training  supervisor? 

What  are  some  effective  methods  in  training  ready- 
to-wear  salespeople?  accessory  salespeople? 
homefurnishings  salespeople? 

Tochnical  Sossion— Dolivory  Manogors 

Thomo:  Co-ordinating  Dolivory  Functions 

Chairman:  Joseph  Kord,  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co., 
Boston 


“Co-ordinating  Influences  in  Shaping  and  Modeling  a 
Store’s  Delivery”,  C.  E.  Severance,  I^ansburgh  & 
Bro.,  Washington. 

Commentators:  Thomas  Beatson,  United  Parcel 
Service,  New  York;  John  Ackerman,  Kresge 
Dept.  Store,  Newark 

‘‘Sources  of  Economy  in  Delivery  Operation”,  R.  D. 
Cole,  Hochschild  Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore 

‘‘Planning  and  Organizing  Central  Wrap  Operation” 
Si)eaker  to  be  announced. 


Two  o* clock — 

Joint  Sossion — Storo  Manogors  and  Porsonnol 
Manogors 

Thomo:  Loadorship  through  Toamwork 

Co-chairmen:  George  V.  Thompson.  Strouss-Hirsh- 
berg  Co.,  Youngstown;  Gertrude  H.  Sykes, 
Schuster’s,  Milwaukee. 

‘‘Leaders  of  the  Past  and  Leaders  of  the  Future”,  Dr. 
Philip  Cabot,  Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Harvard  University. 

Commentators : 

Walter  Sondheim,  Jr.,  Hoehschild,  Kohn  &  Co., 
Baltimore,  and  others. 

Tochnical  Sossion — Traffic  Managers 

Thomo:  Transportation  Probloms 

Recent  transportation  legislation,  truck  rates  and  classi¬ 
fications  will  be  discussed.  A  report  of  the  committee 
on  shipping  containers  will  be  presented.  Considera¬ 
tion  of  the  possibilities  in  pre-packed  furniture  will 
be  of  interest  to  Store  and  Delivery  Managers  also. 

Throo-thirty— Now  York  World's  Fair 
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Wednesday,  May  24 


Ten  o*clock — 


General  Panel  Discussion— All  Groups 

Theme:  Employee  Security — Social  and 
Otherwise 

The  Panel : 

leader — Albert  D.  Hutzler,  Hutzler  Bros.,  Baltimore 
Members — 

A.  D.  Studybaker,  American  Retail  Federation, 
Washington 

Gertrude  H.  Sykes,  Schuster's,  Milwaukee 
H.  E.  Lovett,  K.  H.  White  Co.,  Boston 
Bess  Bloodworth.  Namm’s,  Brooklyn,  and  others 
The  .Agenda: 

What  changes  in  federal  and  state  social  security 
laws  have  retailers  a  right  to  seek? 

What  changes  in  part-time  and  extra  employment 
ix)licy  and  practise  are  useful  in  taking  advantage 
of  experience  rating? 

How  will  old-age  insurance  affect  retail  personnel 
jirograms  ? 

How  effective  can  a  constant  wage  jilan  be  in  pro¬ 
viding  employee  security? 

What  is  the  place  of  the  group  medical  plan  in 
strengthening  employee  security? 


T welve-thirty — 


Labor  Relations  Luncheon 

Chairman:  Major  B.  H.  Namm,  The  Xamm  Store, 
Brooklyn 

“Labor  Law  and  the  Retail  Employer",  Burton  A. 
Zorn.  Proskauer,  Rose  &  Paskus,  former  (jeneral 
Counsel  to  the  New  York  State  l.abor  Relations 
Board. 

“Labor  Relations  in  the  Retail  Industry”,  .Anna  Rosen¬ 
berg,  Federal  Social  Security  Board. 

“I^lK)r  Controversy  and  .Agreement”,  Elinore  M. 
Herrick,  Regional  Director  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board 

“Wage  and  Hour  Regulation”,  William  Bixby,  Wm. 
Filene's  Sons  Co.,  Boston. 


Throo^thirty — Now  York  World’s  Fair 


Thursday,  May  25 


Ten  o^clock — 

Joint  Tour — Store  Managers  and  Delivery 
Managers 

Inspection  of  Macy’s  Warehouse  and  Delivery  Opera¬ 
tion  has  l)een  arranged  for  delivery  managers  and 
store  managers.  This  organized  tour,  to  study  one  of 


the  l)est  equipped  deiiartment  store  service  buildings 
in  the  country,  will  be  followed  by  a  discussion-lunch 
in  that  building’s  employees’  restaurant. 

Panel  Discussion— Personnel  Group  'Members 
Theme:  The  Changing  Scene  in  Employment 

Panel  Leader :  Kate  Lewis,  Namm’s,  Brooklyn 
Panel  Members : 

Helen  Hyde,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 
A.  A’.  Sheffield,  Halle  Brothers,  Cleveland 
Catherine  Greer,  Bloomingdale’s,  New  A’ork 

Philip  \V’.  Schindel,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co..  Newark, 
and  others 

The  -Agenda: 

How  will  pre-employment  training  improve 
selection  ? 

How  can  an  apprentice  plan  be  made  to  work  in 
retailing? 

How  can  the  employment  interview  improve  t>ublic 
relations  ? 

Can  consistent  and  logical  lines  of  promotion- from- 
within  be  established? 

What  are  some  new  techniques  in  employment 
management  ? 

What  are  new  factors  in  employment? 

Tochnical  Sossian— TrafRc  Managers 

Thonw:  Sponding  Money  to  the  Best 
Advantage 

Chairman:  Arthur  Bibbs,  Halle  Brothers,  Cleveland 

Discussion  leaders  will  lead  an  open  forum  in  the 
following  questions : 

What  effect  will  the  new  express  rates  have  on 
routing  instructions? 

How  is  prepacking  being  promoted  in  your  store? 
How  are  checker-markers  more  economical? 

How'  can  we  combine  centralization  and  <lecentrali- 
zation  for  service? 

What  will  we  do  about  the  increase  in  pilferage? 

How  do  you  handle  damage  claims  on  import 
shipments? 

How  can  you  use  conveyors  to  good  effect? 

Two  o* clock — 

Closing  Sossion — All  Groups 

Thoma:  Probloms  of  Distribution  from 
Managomant's  Yiawpoint 

Chairman :  Lew  Hahn,  General  Manager,  N.R.D.G.A. 

“Top  Management  Looks  at  Distribution”,  Saul  Cohn, 
City  Stores  Co.,  President  of  N.R.D.G.A. 

“As  It  Seems  To  — ,”  Richard  Weil,  Jr.,  Bamberger’s, 
Newark 

“Ideas  from  the  Management  Division”,  George  V. 
Thompson,  Strouss-Hirshberg  Co.,  Youngstown, 
Chairman  of  Store  Management  Group. 

Threa-thirty — Naw  York  World's  Fair 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S 

PRODUCTIVE  CITIZENSHIP 


\^E  hear  a  great  deal  in  political  and  legislative 
’  ^  circles  about  the  need  of  our  country’s  an¬ 
nual  income  rising  to  $80,000,000,000.  Last  year 
it  was  said  to  he  $t)0, 000,000,000  and  there  is  ho])e 
of  slightly  increasing  it  this  year.  Whatever  the 
annual  income  may  l)e.  it  is  essential  that  it  he 
used  as  real  imrchasing  |X)vvcr.  It  is  not  enough 
that  this  income  is  in  dollars  and  cents.  At  a 
time  when  the  whole  circle  of  the  economy  is  not 
hig  enough  to  do  the  job,  it  is  more  vital  that 
income  and  wages  have  a  maximum  of  purchasing 
power. 

We  are  accustomed  to  viewing  purchasing 
power  from  the  angle  that  the  consumer  has  just 
so  much  money  to  spend  and  yet  it  is  not  only 
money,  but  also  time,  energy  and  intelligence  of 
selection  which  together  make  up  purchasing 
power.  No  function  of  a  trade  association  can  be 
more  important  than  the  obligation  to  join  with 
all  those  forces  which  seek  to  prevent  fraud,  pro¬ 
tect  purchasing  power  and  help  the  consumer  to 
steer  clear  of  the  reefs  and  shoals  that  confront 
him  in  the  choice  he  makes  when  spending  money. 

When  purchasing  power  is  definitely  confined, 
millions  of  dollars  in  sales  diverted  from  retail 
stores  by  so-called  “wholesale”  selling  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  represent  a  substantial  attack  upon  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  distributor.  The  selling  of  merchan¬ 
dise  to  the  public  through  fake  decorators’  studios, 
“manufacturers’  showTooms”,  “warehouses”, 
“factory  outlets”,  corporation  employee  clubs,  and 
similar  channels  is  a  menace  to  the  profits  of  estab¬ 
lished  retail  stores.  The  threat  is  also  a  social  one. 
boring  as  it  does  into  the  em])loyment  of  millions 
of  workers  in  the  normal  distributive  system. 

Active  Program  Necessary 

The  National  Retail  Dr\'  Goods  Association 
maintains  more  than  a  passive  interest  in  what  is 
happening  in  “wholesale”  retail  selling.  It  has 
supported  the  efforts  of  other  retail  groups  to 
combat  this  evil.  It  intends  to  implement  the  work 
already  being  carried  on  by  fresh  activity  during 
the  coming  months.  The  Association  is  too  well 
aware  of  what  havoc  may  be  worked  by  a  growth 
of  the  “I  Can  Get  It  For  You  WholesaF"  fetish 
not  to  summon  its  best  forces  toward  checking  the 
trend. 

Last  year  a  committee  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  did 
yeoman  service  in  analyzing  the  situation  in 
wholesale  retail  selling  and  in  suggesting  remedial 
steps.  A  new  committee  for  1939  has  b^n  named, 
with  the  same  Chairman.  Sidney  Reisman,  Mer¬ 
chandise  Manager  of  Bloomingdale  Bros.,  Inc., 
New  York. 

One  of  the  first  concerns  of  this  committee  will 
be  to  face  the  fact  that  despite  a  loss  reliably  esti¬ 
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mated  at  a  billion  dollars  in  sales  through  whole- 
.sale  retail  selling,  there  is  not  a  universal,  con¬ 
certed  alarm  among  merchants  because  of  this 
situation.  The  National  Retail  Furniture  Associ¬ 
ation  finds  that  125  to  150  million  dollars  in  trans¬ 
actions,  or  about  10%  of  the  furniture  business 
in  the  country,  is  lost  to  retail  outlets  through 
“wholesale”  selling,  and  yet  as  the  Furniture 
Association  itself  reports  “even  when  confronted 
with  facts  some  executives,  noting  the  enormity 
of  the  figures,  assume  that  it  could  not  possibly 
be  so,  and  hence  lull  themselves  into  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  they  are  doing  a  good  job  and  seem  re¬ 
luctant  to  admit  the  truth  which .  reason  would 
assure  them  is  positive  fact”. 

Awakening  Interest  First  Essential 

The  task  which  the  N.R.D.G.A.  committee 
must  assume  this  year  is  first  one  of  education. 
Retailers  must  be  made  aware  of  the  extent  of 
the  whole  retail  selling  practice  throughout  the 
country  and  in  their  own  interests  be  persuaded 
to  analyze  the  situation  in  their  own  trading 
areas.  The  second  step  will  easily  follow  upon  the 
first.  When  through  individual  and  joint  investi¬ 
gation  retailers  learn  the  amount  of  business 
which  is  being  purchased  from  sources  other  than 
established  retail  stores  they  will  be  in  a  mood  to 
fight  it.  By  an  aggressive  campaign  of  persuasion 
and  cooperation  they  w'ill  find  themselves  able  to 
restore  a  substantial  portion  of  the  diverted  busi¬ 
ness.  As  long  as  retailers  are  untroubled  by  the 
situation,  industrial  organizations  will  lie  content 
to  let  their  employees  purchase  through  the  buy¬ 
ing  facilities  of  the  company.  As  long  as  estab¬ 
lished  retailers  fail  to  demand  that  the  pseudo¬ 
wholesaler,  the  “factory  outlet”,  and  the  “mill 
warehouse”  be  brought  out  from  under  their 
blanket  of  subterfuge  by  law-enforcement  agen¬ 
cies,  these  distributors  will  continue  to  deceive 
the  public  and  undermine  the  business  of  stores 
wbirb  operate  with  honesty  and  fair-dealing. 

The  new  N.R.D.G.A.  committee  is  free  to  ap¬ 
ply  its  own  solution  to  the  problem,  and  in  any 
legitimate  way  arouse  retailers  to  a  defense  of 
their  own  interests.  It  will  of  course  attempt  to 
implement  rather  than  duplicate  the  splendid  work 
being  carried  on  in  this  field  by  other  retail  groups 
such  as  the  National  Retail  Furniture  Association. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  net  result  will  be  a  contribu¬ 
tion  toward  the  development  of  a  public  aware¬ 
ness  and  a  stemming  of  the  tide  of  business  away 
from  the  legitimate  function  of  Retailing.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  it  occurred  to  me  to  use  the 
title  “Productive  Citizenship”.  It  will  be  a  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  our  job,  not  only  as  retailers,  but  what 
is  just  as  important,  as  citizens,  if  we  take  a  hand 
in  cleaning  up  the  situation  above  outlined. 
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Back  to  Nature — 

Or  What  Was  Wrong  with  Display  and  How  I  Fixed  It 

f 

By  CORA  SCOVIL 


When  Cora  Scovil  recently  made  the  news  again  by  walk¬ 
ing  off  with  a  very  nice  plum  in  the  form  of  a  commission 
from  New  York's  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the  editor  of 
THE  BULLETIN  decided  it  was  high  time  to  renew  an  old 
acguaintance  and  asked  Miss  Scovil  to  put  some  of  her  ideas 
on  paper.  Result:  this  tongue-in-cheek  effort  which,  like  the 
lady  herself,  invites  you  to  chuckle  but  forces  you  to  think. 


The  question,  “How  did  you 
first  happen  to  think  of  it  ?”,  has 
been  asked  me  so  often  about 
my  career  in  the  field  of  display  that 
at  times  I  have  thought  of  having 
leaflets  printed  giving  a  chronologi¬ 
cal  resume  of  the  desired  informa¬ 
tion  and  passing  one  of  them  out 
to  each  questioner  so  that,  if  his 
curiosity  were  sincere,  he  could  sat¬ 
isfy  it  later  without  wasting  any 
more  of  anybody’s  time.  But  I 
didn’t.  I  have  continued  to  answer 
the  question  for  interviewers,  new 
acquaintances,  and  chance  visitors 
to  my  studio  until  it  has  become  a 
veritable  King  Charles’s  head,  and 
when  it  pops  out  now  during  pleas¬ 
ant  chit-chat  on  irrelevant  subjects, 
I  realize  that  talking  about  oneself 
is  not  always  what  it’s  cracked  up 
to  be.  It  was  therefore  a  shock,  but 
a  pleasant  one,  when  John  Hahn 
came  along  with  a  new  angle  of  in¬ 
vestigation.  He  wanted  to  know 
just  what  aims  and  ideals  motivated 
my  work — what  I  was  drifting  to¬ 
wards  in  the  effort  to  accomplish 
better  results  in  the  presentation  of 


merchandise.  I  decided  that  Shakes¬ 
peare  had  already  answered  for  me 
— “to  hold,  as  ’twere,  the  mirror  up 
to  nature.” 

Everybody  remembers  the  old 
wax  figures  with  their  fixed  stares 
and  their  iron  standards  on  which 
despairing  merchants  struggled  to 
exhibit  their  cloaks  and  suits  and 
afternoon  dresses  to  the  best  sale¬ 
able  advantage.  They  were  recalled 
in  a  quatrain  used  recently  to  ad¬ 
vertise  my  newest  manikins: 

In  bygone  days  a  window 
dummy 

Was  no  more  human  than  a 
mummy, 

But  we  have  lovely  forms  and 
faces. 

And  look  like  ladies  going 
places. 

In  fact,  the  word  “dummy”  passed 
into  the  language  as  a  term  for  any¬ 
thing  so  unlike  life  that  it  wouldn’t 
fool  a  schoolchild.  Of  course  with 
business  expansion  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  imagination  which  keen 
competition  forced  on  those  whose 


mission  it  was  to  dress  windows, 
there  was  some  improvement  in 
these  waxworks.  The  old  iron 
armatures  gave  way  to  legs  and  feet, 
and  attempts  were  made  to  posture 
the  figures  so  that  they  would  less 
resemble  something  which  might 
pop  out  of  a  box  if  a  spring  were 
released.  Even  so,  the  fact  that  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  inhabited 
our  shop  windows  were  puppets  was 
never  open  to  question. 

The  first  change  of  style  in  mani¬ 
kins,  while  fraught  with  a  slight 
news  interest  for  a  few  fashion 
magazines  and  exotic  couturiers,  re¬ 
moved  them  even  farther  from  reali¬ 
ty.  In  fact,  they  invaded  the  world 
of  nightmare.  Those  elongated 
females  with  faces  that  would  launch 
a  thousand  clinics.  Those  pitiful 
children  apparently  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  rickets.  They  literally 
looked  like  nothing  human,  but 
rather  like  a  bad  dream  by  Aubrey 
Beardsley,  or  something  it  would  be 
unpleasant  to  encounter  in  an  Irish 
lane  at  midnight.  They  were  arrest¬ 
ing,  true  enough.  But  they  also 
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Miss  Srovil  at  work  in  the  bright  studios  on  East  45th  Street,  New  York,  i 

whence  emerge  the  manikins  that  have  revolutionized  department  store  display.  I 


inade  customers  laugh  out  loud.  And 
humor,  while  it  occasionally  plays 
an  effective  part  in  written  adver¬ 
tising,  is  as  we  all  know  fatal  when 
applied  to  the  human  body,  animate 
or  inanimate.  Nobody  would  buy 
tlie  clothes  off  a  clown,  even  a 
clown  dressed  by  Mainbocher. 

THEN  CAME  THE  DAWN— 
me. 

Woman  as  She  Sees  Herself 

Perhaps  my  BIG  IDEA,  about 
which  Mr.  Hahn  asked,  is  based  on 
the  {psychology  which  underlies  all 
window-shopping  and  which  was  at 
first  overlooked  through  ignorance 
of  its  existence  or  lack  of  mental  or 
material  facilities  to  cope  with  it, 
and  later  slapped  down  by  fashion 
surrealists  who  thought  it  might  be 
fun  to  make  faces.  When  I  started 
to  create  manikins,  my  first  thought 
was  that  all  women  dramatize  them¬ 
selves,  whether  they  are  scrubbing 
floors  or  wielding  sceptres.  If  one 
of  them  tells  you  she  has  never  been 
guilty  of  such  egotistic  preoccupa¬ 
tion,  I’m  afraid  she  is  guilty  of  fib¬ 
bing.  Just  as  the  majority  identify 
themselves  with  the  heroine  of  every 
romance  they  read,  so  do  those  who 
gaze  in  shop  windows  see  them¬ 
selves  in  the  gowns  on  display,  and 
what  woman  not  a  candidate  for 
Bellevue  would  identify  herself  with 
a  manikin  which  looked  like  nothing 
ever  seen  on  land  or  sea.  or  gave  no 
indication  of  being  able  to  move  with 
grace  or  beauty?  I  have  therefore 
had  my  greatest  pleasure  and  suc¬ 
cess  from  copying  literally  real 
women  whose  physical  charm  is  a 
matter  of  record — women  from  the 
social  and  professional  worlds  whose 
attractiveness  has  been  publicized  to 
a  f)oint  where  nobody  can  deny  it. 
I  have  foreshortened  or  accentuated 
their  lines  and  expressions  to  accord 
with  the  demands  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  to  be  sold.  This  {xplicy  has  not 
only  served  me  well  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  world,  but  was  a  great  artistic 
asset  when  I  was  recenth'  commis¬ 
sioned  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  to  do  the  figures  on  which 
sixty  beautiful  gowns  of  the  Vic¬ 
torian  and  Edwardian  periods  were 
“xhihited.  It  was  essential  that  these 
manikins  reflect  the  gentility  of  the 
gowns’  original  wearers,  and  as  that 
idea  is  embodied  in  my  figures  for 
displaying  modern  clothes,  my  only 
departures  from  studio  routine  were 


matters  of  period  coiffures,  dimin¬ 
ished  waistlines,  sloping  shoulders, 
and  straight  fronts. 

This  duplication  of  woman's 
natural  grace  has  a  definite  appeal 
to  exactly  the  type  of  customer 
which  all  stores  consider  ideal — the 
woman  with  taste  and  money.  I 
give  you,  gentlemen.  The  Carriage 
Trade.  (Or  at  least  I’m  doing  my 
level  best  to  give  it  to  you.) 

How  to  Act  in  Clothes 

Digressing  briefly  from  my  im¬ 
mediate  interests,  I  think  that  the 
young  women  who  act  as  models  or 
mannequins  (differing  from  my 
own,  I  fatuously  hope,  only  in  the 
spelling  of  what  they  are  called  and 
their  ability  to  eat  lunch)  would  do 
well  to  comport  themselves  as  natu¬ 
rally  as  possible  and  avoid  the  gaits 
and  the  unlikely  gestures  which 
many  of  them  have  lately  adopted. 
They  are  chosen  and  paid  because 
they  look  well  in  clothes.  They 
should  also  act  well  in  clothes.  Their 
lot  is  not  always  easy,  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  verse  from  The  New  Yorker 
tears  out : 

I  walk  this  way  and  then  walk 
that 

In  something  lovely  by  Chanel, 

A  customer,  by  far  too  fat. 
Admits  that  it  is  simply  swell. 
She  orders  it  (the  optimist) 
While  I,  unruffled  and  sedate. 
Put  on  another,  turn  and  twist. 


And  keep  my  face  completely  1 

straight.  | 

She  should  keep  other  things  in  line  « 

as  well  as  her  face.  \ 

Clearness,  Force,  Beauty 

Mr.  Hahn  also  wants  to  know  my 
conception  of  the  windows  of  the 
future — what,  when  we  “display” 
idealists  have  reached  our  fullest 
flower,  our  labor  will  show  to  the 
public.  This  is  easy  for  me  to  visual¬ 
ize,  but  difficult  to  explain.  Perhaps 
I  can  do  it  by  borrowing  from 
Rhetoric  the  three  elements  of  liter¬ 
ary  style  —  clearness,  force,  and 
beauty.  The  ideal  window  will  be 
like  a  well  written,  well  directed 
play  which  puts  its  message  across 
in  accord  with  those  principles.  .  .  . 
Clearness  will  be  achieved  by  dis¬ 
pensing  with  all  scenic  detail  which 
does  not  emphasize  the  theme  or 
contribute  to  the  plot.  It  will  be  lit¬ 
erally  out  oj  the  windoxv  with  all 
decorative  properties  which  are  ex¬ 
cess  baggage.  Force  will  come  from 
the  method  of  display — the  manikins 
as  the  characters  will  look  as  natural 
as  possible  and  be  grouped  and  pos¬ 
tured  in  attitudes  true  to  life. 
Beauty,  that  most  elusive  and  de¬ 
sirable  abstraction,  will  be  entirely 
a  matter  of  color  and  light,  and  it 
is  with  color  and  light  that  the  re¬ 
search  workers  in  window-dressing 
are  making  their  biggest  strides.  A 
(Continued  on  page  84) 
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Close-Ups - 

t«ady-to-Wear  The  New  York  ready-to-wear 

SlMwings  market  is  currently  scratching^  its 

collective  head  over  a  subject 
whose  repercussions  are  audible  in  almost  any  depart¬ 
ment  or  specialty  store  in  the  country.  It’s  about  the 
not  so  simple  matter  of  when  manufacturers  should 
present  the  first  showings  of  Fall  lines. 

As  this  goes  in  print,  the  N.R.D.d.A.  Ready-to-Wear 
Group  has  found  the  subject  one  that  deserves  its  prime 
attention  and  has  stepped  into  the  picture  to  lend  its 
counsel  and  aid. 

It  was  the  prospect  of  two  great  world’s  fairs,  like 
magnetic  ])oles  drawing  vacationing  America  ILastward 
or  Westward,  that  gave  emphasis  to  the  question  of 
when  to  i)resent  the  new  Fall  merchandise.  Stores  in 
the  metropolitan  areas  close  to  the  Fairs  were  quick  to 
urge  manufacturers  to  open  their  showings  early  in 
June,  rather  than  after  July  4th.  when  buyers  customari¬ 
ly  come  into  the  market  for  Fall  purchases.  The  New 
York  and  Coast  stores  visualize  a  ripe  market  for  sales 
of  early  Fall  merchandise  among  the  millions  of  Fair 
visitors. 

Retail  agitation  for  earlier  openings,  however,  has 
come  not  alone  from  the  Fair  centers.  In  cities  little 
affected  by  Fair  travel,  retailers  in  a  number  of  cases 
have  made  it  known  that  they  disliked  the  tendency 
toward  later  openings  in  recent  years,  and  preferred 
earlier  deliveries  of  style  merchandise  as  an  established 
practice.  Particularly  was  this  evidenced  in  such  South¬ 
ern  cities  as  Fort  Worth  where  the  summer  selling  sea¬ 
son  is  further  advanced  in  comparison  with  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

Los  Angeles  retailers  claim  that  a  tremendous  amount 
of  business  has  been  lost  in  recent  years  through  late 
openings  of  better  dress  lines,  and  ask  that  such  show¬ 
ings  be  held  regularly  not  later  than  June  10  to  15. 

To  Garmentown  it  was  a  problem  more  for  the  dress 
producers  than  for  the  coat  and  suit  industry,  and  in 
the  dress  field  signs  of  accession  to  retail  pressure  for 
earlier  showings  were  first  evidenced.  The  members 
of  the  Dress  Creators  League  voted  to  start  their  presen¬ 
tations  June  7,  almost  a  month  earlier  than  usual. 
In  lines  above  the  $10.75  to  $14.75  brackets,  however, 
showings  were  scheduled  to  follow  the  traditional  tim¬ 
ing  in  July.  The  Sportswear  Guild  and  the  dress  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Fashion  Originators  Guild  announced  they 
would  show  after  the  4th  with  the  reservation  that  special 
advance  items  would  l)e  available  earlier  if  retailers 
wanted  them. 

The  whole  subject  of  opening  dates  has  up  to  now 
been  a  matter  of  as  diverse  opinion  in  retailing  as  in 
manufacturing.  Nol)ody  knows  exactly  what  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  stores  in  various  parts  of  the  country  want  in 
this  regard  and  most  opinions  are  conjectures  with  some 
basis  in  fact. 

In  view  of  the  current  agitation,  it  is  noteworthy 
therefore  that  the  Readv-to-Wear  Group  of  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  is  now  analyzing  the  results  of  a  question¬ 
naire  on  both  Fall  and  Spring  openings  sent  out  to 
regional  directors  of  the  Group  by  Chairman  Maurice 


Spector  of  The  Blum  Store,  Philadelphia,  for  a  quick 
]X)lling  of  sentiment  in  different  areas.»  With  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  majority  opinion  in  the  communities,  directors 
have  l)een  asked  to  sjiecify  preferable  Spring  and  Fall 
oi)ening  dates  in  various  price  groups  for  coats  and 
suits,  dresses,  cruise  wear  and  sportswear. 

*  *  *  *  ♦ 


Selling  th*  “In  many  departments  of  a  store, 

EmployM  employee  purchases  are  important. 

They  may  produce  considerable  vol¬ 
ume.  They  may,  on  the  other  hand,  reveal  rea.sons  for 
unsatisfactory  customer  volume.  They  may  very  well 
stimulate  employee  enthusiasm,  or  indicate  lack  of  it, 
in  daily  contacts  with  customers.” 

With  this  assertion  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  this 
month  sent  to  its  members  a  brief  survey  on  employee 
purchases  made  among  a  group  of  stores  in  the  to 
10  million  dollar  volume  class,  and  backed  up  its  con¬ 
tention  on  the  importance  of  such  purchases  with  facts. 

The  survey  showed  that  the  average  store  in  the  study 
depended  upon  its  employees  for  4.76%  of  its  sales. 
Despite  this,  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  deduced  that 
employee  purchases  are  not  well  cultivated  in  many 
stores,  "yet  here  is  business  that  is  relatively  easy  to 
secure  and  is  worth  more  than  the  actual  dollars  and 
cents  received.” 

A  10%  discount  for  employee  purchases  is  hy  far 
the  majority  practice,  the  study  revealed,  and  most  stores 
rely  on  the  discount  alone  to  attract  the  business  of 
their  workers. 

♦  *  *  *  ♦ 


Charging  Here’s  a  bit  of  "information 

Buying  Costs  please !”  for  controllers  and  mer- 

chandisers. 

-Should  the  extra  cost  for  "automatic  re-ordering  ser¬ 
vice”  charged  stores  by  buying  offices  in  addition  to  the 
fiat  membership  fee,  lie  charged  up  to  "professional  buy¬ 
ing  services”  under  the  Controllers’  Congress  expense 
clas.sifiration,  or  be  cliarged  directly  to  the  department? 

A  store  whose  controller  was  pondering  this  little 
])roblem  and  wrote  the  N.R.D.G.A.  for  help,  was  told 
by  the  Controllers’  Congress  that  there  was  nothing 
wrong  with  the  idea  of  taking  this  cost  out  of  the  usual 
buying  office  charge  and  allocating  it  directly  to  the  de¬ 
partment  concerned  as  buying  expense.  To  charge  it  as  a 
cost  of  merchandise,  however,  would  not  be  quite  ortho¬ 
dox  since  buying  salaries  are  not  generally  charged  to 
merchandise  costs  in  the  departments. 

The  store  which  charges  buying  costs  directly  to  the 
department  will  be  following  a  trend  of  thought  in  retail 
accounting  in  the  direction  of  charging  buying  salaries 
and  buying  travel  into  the  cost  of  merchandise  before 
computing  markon,  but  that  trend  is  just  beginning  to 
express  itself. 

The  consequences  of  handling  buying  co.sts  as  a  part 
of  merchandise  cost  is  to  increase  the  value  of  inventory 
and  in  the  first  year  profits  will  be  inflated,  by  rea.son  of 
the  fact  that  under  the  Retail  Inventory  Method  part  of 
this  buying  cost  is  capitalized. 

Have  you  any  comment  on  this  subject? 
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MERCHANDISING 


Large  or  Small  Stock? — and 
How  to  Keep  It  Balanced 


Shall  it  be  large  and  complete  assortments  to 
insure  that  no  customer  shall  ever  be  disap¬ 
pointed?  Or  small  stocks  and  rapid  turnover? 
Each  point  of  view  has  its  adherents.  What 
everyone  agrees  on  is  the  necessity  for  intel¬ 
ligent  balance.  Here's  one  way  of  achieving  it. 

President,  Blum  Store,  Philadelphia,  and 
Chairman  NIIDGA  Rcady-to-Wear  Group. 


Maurice  Spector 


Ever  since  the  ready-to-wear 
sections  assnnied  major  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  merchandising  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  department  store,  and 
that  goes  hack  thirty  or  forty  years, 
there  has  been  at  least  one  subject 
on  wliich  merchants  have  consistent¬ 
ly  differed,  namely,  should  store  op¬ 
erate  on  a  relatively  large  or  small 
size  stock.  Of  course,  the  difference 
of  opinion  in  the  two  ix)ints  of  view 
lies  not  in  the  actual  number  of 
pieces,  nor  the  amount  of  investment 
represented,  but  in  the  losses  which 
are  apt  to  be  sustained  through 
heavy  markdowns  resulting  from  the 
attempt  to  carry  every  style  and  fab¬ 
ric  of  the  season  at  too  many  price 
lines  in  all  the  needed  sizes,  colors, 
and  in  sufficient  quantities  to  take 
care  of  any  possible  consumer  de¬ 
mand. 

The  answer  to  this  discussion 
seems  no  more  easily  found  today 
than  it  has  been  for  years.  Even 
stores  catering  to  the  same  type  of 
trade  in  many  cases  have  different 
opinions.  Those  men  in  the  ready- 
to-wear  trade  who  have  been  in¬ 
clined  to  argue  this  question,  of 
course,  distinguish  between  the  spe¬ 
cialty  shop  catering  to  the  highest 
classes  of  trade  and  the  department 
store  whose  appeal  is  directed  to  the 
popular  price  customer.  So  the  dis¬ 
cussion  has  waged  between  mer¬ 
chandisers  of  like  stores  as  to 
whether  it  is  good  merchandising  to 
carry  so-called  heavy  or  similar  light 
stocks. 

Probably  foremost  among  those 
who  have  represented  the  two  diver¬ 
gent  points  of  view  during  the  his¬ 


tory  of  ready-to-wear  departments 
were  Franklin  Simon,  who  believed 
in  large  and  complete  assortments, 
and  I.  D.  Levy  of  Oppenheim  Col¬ 
lins  &  Com])any,  who  favored  small 
stocks  and  rapid  turnover.  Both  of 
these  men  have  since  gone  beyond 
the  great  horizon,  but  the  merchan¬ 
dising  theories  they  espoused  still 
live  on  in  many  stores  and  with 
many  merchandise  men. 

Both  Mr.  Simon  and  Mr.  Levy 
operated  successful  specialty  stores 
and  no  definite  answer  was  found  in 
the  results  of  their  operations.  Mr. 
Simon,  insofar  as  he  could,  favored 
the  policy  of  striving  not  to  lose  a 
customer  to  a  competitive  store  be¬ 
cause  of  failure  to  have  in  stock 
what  a  customer  might  want.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Levy  once  said 
to  us,  “Show  me  a  store  that  has  a 
small  well-balanced  stock  and  I  will 
show  you  a  store  that  is  making 
money  —  it’s  the  turnover  that 
counts.” 

Recently,  we  had  an  occasion  to 
discuss  this  subject  with  Maurice 
Spector,  President  of  The  Blum 
Store  of  Philadelphia,  and  Chairman 
of  the  Ready-to-Wear  Group  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  Blum  Store  is  of  the  high 
class  specialty  shop  variety,  and  it 
was,  therefore,  not  surprising  to  find 
Mr.  Spector  lined  up  with  those  who 
advocate  a  smaller  stock. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Spector  said: 
“In  the  Blum  Store  we  believe  in 
well  balanced  ready-to-wear  stocks. 
So-called  large  stocks  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  that  customers  are  get¬ 


ting  better  service  because  of  the 
size  of  the  stock.  Of  course,  we  feel 
that  it  is  our  job  to  see  that  we 
have  the  right  variety  of  things 
which,  if  we  are  to  be  successful, 
must  be  kept  in  the  right  balance. 
That  is  the  hardest  part  of  our  job, 
keeping  stocks  in  balance.  By  bal¬ 
ance  I  mean  having  the  right  kind  of 
things  in  the  required  sizes — the 
wanted  silhouette,  fabrics  and  colors. 
To  do  this,  a  buyer  or  department 
manager  must  keep  everlastingly 
after  it,  working  in  his  stock  and  re¬ 
plenishing  types,  sizes  and  colors  as 
fast  as  they  are  exhausted. 

“We  accomplish  this  through  the 
means  of  a  physical  inventory  once 
a  week.  We  believe  it  is  just  about 
impossible  to  check  our  stocks  prop¬ 
erly  during  the  day  when  customers 
are  in  the  department — there  are 
too  many  distractions,  so  we  do  it 
usually  every  Monday  night  when 
the  dress  buyer  and  assistant,  after 
store  hours,  go  over  what  they  have 
in  stock,  checking  the  types  and 
making  notes  of  what  they  need  to 
buy  to  keep  the  stocks  in  balance. 
Of  course,  during  the  day  our  sales¬ 
people,  buyers  and  assistant  buyers 
make  notes  when  the  stock  reaches 
the  point  where  it  needs  attention, 
but  the  real  checking  job  is  done  on 
Monday  nights. 

“However,  I  would  point  out  that 
our  buying  plans  are  flexible  so  that 
we  can  alter  them  to  meet  any  situa¬ 
tion  which  we  feel  justifies  a  change. 
The  motto  of  success  in  our  store  is 
‘use  your  head  and  work,  and  don’t 
let  your  stocks  get  too  low  or  too 
high.’  ” 
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of  aTA/^omen’s  Dress  Department 


T( )  whom  should  a  women’s 
dress  department  cater  —  the 
woman  who  is  in  the  40's  as  to 
size,  regardless  of  her  age,  or  the 
woman  who  is  in  the  40’s  as  to  age? 

In  response  to  a  request  from  a 
member  store,  the  Merchandising 
Division  recently  marshalled  the 
various  arguments  for  and  against 
each  l)asis  for  division ;  age  and  size. 
These  data,  presented  to  the  mem¬ 
ber  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  seem  to 
throw  the  weight  of  retail  opinion 
on  the  size  of  a  women’s  depart¬ 
ment  that  caters  to  the  mature 
woman,  regardless  of  the  size  she 
wears. 


reefer  of  imported  tweed  from 
Linker  &  Herbert.  This  is  the  type 
^u^gested  in  last  month’s  Bulletin 
for  late  spring  and  early  summer 
travel  promotions  in  connection  with 
the  Fairs. 


The  Large  Miss 

Women’s  dress  departments  have 
Iteen  losing  business  to  the  misses’ 
department  along  two  lines.  First, 
there  is  the  young  woman  of  too 
generous  proportions  who  wants  to 
dress  and  look  young,  even  if  this 
means  trying  to  fit  herself  into  an 
inadequate  size  20.  She  doesn’t 
want  conservative,  matronly  styles, 
and  she  doesn’t  especially  want  to 
go  to  a  department  that  caters  to 
conservative,  matronly  women. 

Many  successful  merchants  have 
recognized  that  there  is  little  to  be 
gained  by  trying  to  shunt  this  de¬ 
terminedly  young  woman  back  to 
the  women’s  department.  Instead, 
they  have  tried  to  induce  manufac¬ 
turers  to  extend  the  misses’  size 
range  upward,  altove  20,  and  to 
jtroduce  “young”  styles  in  sizes 
capable  of  accommodating  their 
more  ample  customers. 

The  Small  Woman 

There  is  another  type  of  customer, 
however,  whose  drift  away  from  the 
women’s  department  and  toward  the 
misses’  deitartment  seems  less  in¬ 
evitable.  This  is  the  woman  of  ma¬ 
ture  age  and  dignified  taste  who 
nevertheless  has  a  young  figure.  For 
her.  the  12  to  20  size  range  means 
a  1  Hotter  fitting  garment  and  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  alterations.  If  she  doesn’t 
find  her  size  in  the  women’s  depart¬ 
ment.  she  will  try  the  misses’  sec¬ 
tion — where,  as  often  as  not,  the 
clothes  will  seem  kittenish  to  her 
and  the  atmosphere  will  lie  “young” 
enough  to  make  her  feel  out  of 
place. 

The  Solutions  Found 

To  take  care  of  this  mature  but 
slim  customer,  stores  appear  to  be 
tending  in  the  direction  of  adding  an 
assortment  of  conservative  dresses 
in  the  12  to  20  range  to  their 
women’s  departments.  Thus,  they 
no  longer  divide  women  from  misses 
on  the  basis  of  size,  but  on  the  basis 
of  taste. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  division 
are  many.  The  younger  woman  can 
be  assured  that  her  clothes  come 
from  a  department  that  has  the 
stamp  of  youthfulness  about  it.  The 


older  woman  can  have  the  dignity 
she  expects,  not  only  in  the  mer¬ 
chandise  she  buys,  but  also  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  department  and 
the  attitude  of  the  salesperson. 

Some  excellent  authorities  sup¬ 
port  this  basis  for  dividing  the 
women’s  from  the  misses’  depart¬ 
ment.  Tobe,  for  example,  speaking 
at  a  Merchandising  Division  Con¬ 
vention  session  in  New  York,  em¬ 
phasized  the  importance  of  special¬ 
ization  if  a  women’s  department  is 
to  succeed.  Her  advice  was  that,  if 
there  isn’t  enough  business  in 
dresses  alone  to  justify  a  separate 
shop  for  the  older  woman,  then  a 
store  should  assemble  coats  and 
suits,  as  well  as  dresses,  in  one 
place,  and  make  a  woman’s  depart¬ 
ment  of  that. 

Customer  Preference  Surveyed 

Another  proof  of  the  advisability 
of  using  type  and  taste  as  the  cri¬ 
teria  is  found  in  a  survey  made  by 
one  of  the  trade  papers  a  short  time 
ago.  Stores  were  asked  if  their  sales 
and  profits  increased  when  women’s 
dresses  were  sold  by  type  rather 
than  by  size.  Among  those  that  re¬ 
plied,  five  out  of  every  seven  re¬ 
ported  favorable  results. 

Consumer  surveys,  too,  have 
shown  that  women  prefer  dresses 
classified  first  by  type,  then  by  size, 
price,  and  color.  But.  perhaps  most 
convincing  of  all  to  a  department 
store  man,  is  the  fact  that  manufac¬ 
turers  of  women’s  dresses  have  been 
quoted  as  saying  that  specialty 
shops  buy  alxjut  30%  of  their 
women’s  dresses  in  misses’  sizes. 
Department  stores,  they  say,  buy 
less  than  10%  of  the  dresses  from 
women’s  houses  in  the  misses’  range 
of  sizes. 

From  the  figures  just  quoted,  it 
would  appear  that  a  substantial  per¬ 
centage  of  the  specialty  shop’s  older 
women  customers  retain  their  youth¬ 
ful  figures.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
assume  that  slim  figures  are  as  num¬ 
erous  among  the  older  women  who 
shop  in  department  stores,  and  that 
the  women’s  dress  departments 
which  do  not  make  a  bid  for  the 
trade  of  the  slim  but  conservative 
matron  are  overlooking  a  fertile 
field. 
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Will  Your  Children’s  Depcirtment 
Get  Its  Share  of  the  Fairs? 

By  MRS.  BETTY  GREEN 
Fashion  Editor  of  Parents’  Magazine 


Peler  and  Patsy  Parent,  the  manikin  mas¬ 
cots  of  Parents'  Magazine's  fashion  sec¬ 
tion.  V^isiting  the  New  York  World's  Fair, 
Peter  wears  a  flannel  Eton  suit.  Patsy 
wears  a  Botany  flannel  suit.  They'll  need 
the  jackets  for  traveling  and  cool  even¬ 
ings.  They'll  keep  comfortable  in  wash¬ 
able  cotton  blouses  when  the  weather's 
warm.  Your  local  Patsys  and  Peters  need 
outfits  like  these  if  they're  going  to  the 
Fairs.  They  can't  travel  and  sight-see  in 
play  clothes  and  bathing  suits. 


WE  were  planning  a  niother- 
ancl-daughter  suninier  fashion 
promotion  for  the  July  issue 
of  Parents’  Magazine.  After  select¬ 
ing  the  styles  in  the  wholesale  mar¬ 
ket.  we  approached  the  children’s 
wear  buyer  of  a  Fifth  venue  store 
about  buying  them  so  that  we  could 
give  her  store  credit  in  the  maga¬ 
zine.  We  told  her  the  selected  out¬ 
fit  was  a  pique  jacket  ensemble.  Al¬ 


though  this  was  early  in  .^pril,  right 
after  Easter,  (monthly  magazines 
have  to  work  far  ahead )  the  buyer 
said  in  a  very  positive  tone.  “It’s 
too  late  now  to  buy  any  more 
dresses.  I’m  clearing  everything  in 
stock.  I  buy  only  play  clothes  and 
beach  things  from  now  on.’’ 

We  went  back  to  the  office  and 
started  to  do  some  conscientious 
brooding  over  this  deplorable  sys¬ 


tem  of  children’s  wear  summer  mer¬ 
chandising.  Do  children  spend  the 
entire  summer  in  play  and  beach 
clothes  ?  Don’t  they  ever  have 
occasion  to  wear  regular  dress-up 
clothes?  Or  is  the  entire  juvenile 
population  at  summer  camps  be¬ 
tween  June  and  September  ? 

We  consulted  our  statistical  de¬ 
partment.  “How  many  children  are 
there  in  the  United  States?’’,  we 
asked.  Prompt  as  anything  came 
the  reply,  “Approximately  36.056,- 
876  up  to  the  age  of  14.”  Then  we 
called  our  camp  department.  “How 
many  children  go  to  summer  tamps 
in  the  United  States?”  “Approxi¬ 
mately  1,941,520,”  they  told  us. 
That  left  approximately  25,115,356 
children  who  do  not  live  in  camp 
uniforms  all  summer.  Neither  do 
they  live  in  play  suits  and  bathing 
suits.  They  need  dresses,  (for  little 
lK)ys  it’s  suits),  lightweight  coats, 
sweaters  and  hats — even  as  you  and 
I.  But,  when  retail  buyers  start 
clearing  spring  stocks  right  after 
Easter  and  from  then  on  buy  only 
play  and  beach  clothes — it  is  mighty 
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hard  on  the  average  mother  to  clothe 
her  child  and  on  the  average  store  to 
conduct  a  profitable  children’s  wear 
department. 

Fairs  Require  Change 

This  method  of  children’s  wear 
summer  merchandising  has  been  go¬ 
ing  on  for  years,  but  it  took  two 
World’s  Fairs  to  awaken  us  to  the 
crying  need  for  a  change  in  policy. 
Throughout  the  country  retailers  are 
capitalizing  on  the  trans-continental 
traffic  caused  by  the  Fairs  and  are 
planning  to  sell  more  and  better 
quality  summer  apparel  in  their 
adult  apparel  departments  because 
of  it.  New  York  and  Coast  stores 
are  hoping  to  attract  out-of-town 
dsitors  with  new  and  fresh  stocks 
of  warm  weather  fashions  with  New 
York  or  San  Francisco  labels  in 
them.  Out-of-town  stores  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  keep  this  business  at  home 
with  adequate  stocks  of  suitable 
clothes  for  local  customers  who  are 
Fair-ward  bound. 

This  is  all  very  well — and  very 
constructive  and  profitable  —  but 
what  about  the  children?  Are  they 
going  to  travel  in  play  suits?  Are 
they  going  to  see  the  sights  at  the 
Fair  in  bathing  suits?  If  they’re 
not — they  will  be  shopping  for 
travel  and  daytime  clothes  just  like 
their  elders.  Can  they  find  them  in 
your  children’s  wear  department? 

It  is  difficult  to  approximate  just 
how  many  American  children  will 
be  living  on  wheels  this  summer, 
but,  when  the  executives  of  the 
Children’s  World  (this  is  the  sepa¬ 
rate  part  of  the  N.  Y.  World’s  Fair 
devoted  to  juvenile  exhibits  and 
amusements)  alone  expect  at  least 
2500  visitors  a  day  throughout  the 
summer,  we  may  assume  that  mil¬ 
lions  of  children  will  be  accompany¬ 
ing  their  parents  to  the  Fairs — East 
and  West. 

The  children’s  wear  department 
that  plays  up  warm  weather  travel 
clothes  and  suitable  sightseeing 
clothes  for  youngsters  in  the  7  to 
14  and  teen  age  groups  should  in¬ 
crease  its  figures  well  over  last  sum¬ 
mer.  Spun  rayon  and  cotton  dresses, 
lightweight  suits  such  as  those  worn 
by  Peter  and  Patsy  Parent  in 
the  accompanying  illustration,  and 
“dressed-up”  outfits  for  special  oc¬ 
casions — will  help  your  children’s 
wear  department  to  GET  ITS 
SH.\RE  OF  THE  FAIRS. 


Progress  in  Children’s  Sizing  Standards 


The  possibility  of  saving  a  large 
part  of  the  ten  million  dollar  re¬ 
turns  to  retailers  of  children’s 
garments  due  to  inaccurate  sizing 
was  presented  in  a  report  made  on 
the  work  thus  far  accomplished  by 
Miss  Ruth  O’Brien  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  report  was  given  to  a  selected 
group  of  retailers,  underwear  and 
outerwear  manufacturers,  pattern 
manufacturers  and  consumers  at  a 
meeting  called  by  the  American 
Standards  Association  on  April  26. 
[A  detailed  progress  report  up  to 
date  as  of  January,  1939,  appeared 
in  the  January  Bulletin.] 

Many  will  remember  that  the  vast 
project  of  measuring  150,(XX)  chil¬ 
dren  Ijetween  the  ages  of  four  and 
seventeen  was  begun  early  in  1937, 
following  the  granting  of  funds  for 
this  work  by  the  Works  Progress 
•Administration.  On  March  first, 
last,  the  final  measurements  were 
completed  and  since  that  time  the 
statisticians  of  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  have  been  busy  correlat¬ 
ing  these  figures  and  putting  them 
into  form  so  that  they  might  be  use¬ 
ful  to  industry.  Altogether  147,088 
boys  and  girls  supplied  a  group  of 
thirty-six  measurements  apiece  in¬ 
cluding  weight.  These  measure¬ 
ments  were  taken  by  a  large  field 
staff  who  had  been  especially  trained 
in  the  laboratories  of  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics. 

*  *  * 

Examining  the  figures,  Miss 
O’Brien  explained  a  number  of  in¬ 
teresting  facts  had  l)ecome  apparent. 
In  the  first  place  it  was  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  use  of  age  designa¬ 
tions  in  the  sizing  and  making  of 
children’s  garments  is  completely 
unjustified.  The  mass  of  data  ac¬ 
cumulated  shows  very  definitely  that 
age  has  little  to  do  with  sizes  in 
children  of  these  ages  and  that  such 
designations  are  usually  quite  mis¬ 
leading. 

It  was  next  discovered  that  there 
was  a  very  definite  relationship  be¬ 
tween  various  length  measurements 
of  the  body — for  instance.  l)etween 
total  height  and  the  length  of  any 
given  limb — and  that  also  the  same 
relationship  exists  l)etween  the 
measurements  of  the  girths  of  parts 
of  the  body. 

It  became  apparent  that  the  best 


procedure  would  be  to  determine 
one  or  more  measurements  with 
which  other  body  measurements 
would  have  close  and  regular  rela¬ 
tionships.  Total  height  was  picked 
as  the  primary  measure  from  which 
other  measurements  could  be,  to 
some  extent,  gauged.  Combining 
total  height  with  various  other  body 
measurements  it  was  found  that 
three  combinations  with  two  meas¬ 
urements  each  gave  the  most  satis¬ 
faction  in  determining  whether  the 
average  child  would  meet  the  other 
corresponding  measurements.  These 
three  groups  were:  (1)  height  and 
girth  of  hips,  (2)  height  and  weight, 
and  (3)  height  and  girth.  (Inci¬ 
dentally  the  first  two  mentioned 
seemed  to  be  much  more  accurate 
than  the  third.) 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Bureau’s 
statisticians  that  lasing  standard 
sizes,  developed  in  the  various  size 
categories  on  the  basis  of  combined 
height  and  hip  girth  measurement, 
would  permit  a  successful  fitting  of 
approximately  90%  of  the  country’s 
children. 

Number  of  Classifications 

Another  topic  which  was  dis¬ 
cussed  was  the  question  as  to  how 
many  size  classifications  should  be 
developed  for  children’s  garments. 
In  the  graphs  and  charts  which  had 
been  prepared  for  this  meeting,  the 
statisticians  allowed  for  thirteen 
different  size  categories  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  age  groups  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  survey. 

•After  much  discussion  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  bases  used,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  by  the  meeting  that  much 
would  l)e  gained  by  appointing  a 
technical  committee  consisting  of 
experts  from  the  various  retailer, 
manufacturer  and  consumer  groups 
which  would  meet  with  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics  statisticians  in 
Washington  and  attempt  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  of  the  measurement 
combinations  could  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  size  standards  by  all  the 
interested  industries.  It  is  expected 
that  this  committee’s  deliberations 
will  take  several  days  at  least  and 
a  report  will  thereon  be  made  back 
to  the  full  committee  recommending 
the  adoption  of  specific  practices  in 
further  working  out  these  stand¬ 
ards. 
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Not  Reform  or  Recovery — But  Both 

By  MAJOR  BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM 
President,  The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Sales  Executives  Club  of  New 
York  recently  heard  Major  Namm 
first  defend  the  competitive  system 
of  retail  distribution  on  its  record 
of  service  and  growth — then  list 
the  shortcomings  of  retailing  and 
suggest  remedies.  On  the  theory 
that  criticism  makes  better  reading 
than  praise,  we  pick  up  the  latter 
half  only  of  the  Major's  speech: 

IT  is  anything  but  fair  to  lay  all 
the  blame  for  this  depression  at 
the  door  of  government.  Busi¬ 
ness  men  have  been  extremely  lax 
(I  among  them).  They  must  plead 
guilty,  I  believe,  to  the  following 
sins  of  omission  and  commission: — 
First  of  all,  they  have  done  a 
mighty  poor  public  relations  job. 
They  seldom  took  the  trouble  to  be 
vocal.  They  were  so  busy  trj’ing  to 
sell  their  merchandise  that  they  did 
not  find  the  time  nor  words  to  sell 
to  the  public  their  important  func¬ 
tion  in  the  social  community — their 
real  place  in  the  scheme  of  things. 

Secondly,  they  remained  paro¬ 
chial  in  their  thinking.  They  failed 
to  develop  any  political  philosophy. 
They  took,  as  for  granted,  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  representative  government, 
our  system  of  private  (and  competi¬ 
tive)  enterprise  and  our  system  of 
civil  liberty.  They  were  apatheic 
about  defending  these  systems  from 
those  who  might  destroy  them. 

Last  but  not  least,  they  concen¬ 
trated  too  much  upon  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  merchandise  and  not  enough 


Fashion  News 

Useful  pick-up  information  for  the 
fashion  merchandiser  is  embodied  in 
“The  Sketch  Book  of  New  Things 
on  the  Avenue”  published  “every 
now  and  then”  by  the  American 
Bemberg  Corporation.  A  small  six¬ 
fold  brochure,  the  current  issue  car¬ 
ries  notes  and  color  illustrations  on 
twenty-one  new  items.  These  in¬ 
clude  such  varied  bits  of  news  as  the 
gloves  illustrated  here,  which  are 
featured  in  current  Chesterfield 
advertisements;  a  reversible  hand¬ 
bag  which  looks  like  a  loose-leaf 


upon  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  profits  among  those  who  had 
labored  in  the  distribution  of  that 
merchandise.  They  were  backward 
in  providing  for  better  wage-scales, 
shorter  hours,  job-security,  old-age 
pensions,  unemployment  provisions, 
medical  care,  better  housing  and,  of 
course,  collective  bargaining.  If  the 
New  Deal  is  responsible  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  acceptance  by  business  men  of 
these  reform-s — and  I  believe  that 
they  are  now  commonly  accepted — 
then  let  us  acknowledge  our  debt  to 
that  phase  of  the  New  Deal  and  to 
its  courageous  leader.  President 
Roosevelt.  He  may  not  have  had 
the  right  answers,  but  he  certainly 
had  the  right  questions. 

There  can  be,  after  all,  no  honest 
differences  between  government  and 
business  in  this  country.  New  Deal 
reforms,  in  order  to  endure,  must  go 
hand  in  hand  with  business  recovery 
and  reemployment.  There  has  al¬ 
ready  been  far  too  much  friction  and 
internal  strife.  The  time  has  come 
for  all  the  citizens  in  our  land  to 
close  ranks  and  present  a  united 
front  in  a  sweeping,  militant  drive 
against  this  extended  depression. 

Let  us  consider  here  some  of  the 
things  that  our  government  might 
do  to  promote  recovery.  I  believe 
that  it  should  submit  all  of  its  legis¬ 
lative  measures,  existing  and  pend¬ 
ing,  to  the  following  acid  tests : — 

(1)  Will  this  help  to  reemploy  ten 
million  idle  men  and  women? 

(2)  Will  this  help  to  foster  the 


notebook;  a  flashlight  set  into  canes 
and  umbrellas.  Sources  are  listed; 
and  the  reading  time  is  about  seven 
minutes. 


American  system  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  (the  profit  system)  ? 

(3)  Will  this  help  to  restore  pros¬ 
perity  on  the  farm? 

(4)  Will  this  help  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  of  all  of  our 
])eople  ? 

(5)  Will  this  help  to  preserve  the 
“five  freedoms”  of  speech, 
press,  worship,  public  assembly 
and  the  right  to  petition — the 
foundation  stones  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  system  of  free  enterprise? 

What  Business  Men  Can  Do 

Now  let  us  consider  some  of  the 
things  that  business  men  might  do 
to  promote  recovery.  They  might 
ask  themselves  these  vital  questions: 

( 1 )  Are  we  taking  the  necessary 
steps  to  purge  our  industry  of 
existing,  unfair  trade-practices? 

(2)  Are  we  developing  higher 
standards  of  social  welfare  in 
dealing  with  our  employees  ? 

(3)  Are  we  improving  our  rela¬ 
tions  with  consumers  and 
consumer-organizations,  laying 
greater  stress  upon  standards 
of  quality  and  informative  label¬ 
ing? 

(4)  Is  “big  business”  being  more 
helpful  to  “little  business”,  on 
the  principle  of  “live-and-let- 
live”  ? 

(5)  And  last  but  not  least,  are  we 
displaying  towards  our  elected 
representatives  in  Washington 
an  attitude  of  sincere  and  con¬ 
structive  cooperation  ? 

Wdiat  would  happen  to  the  coun¬ 
try  if  government  and  business  were 
each  to  adopt  these  five-point  pro¬ 
grams?  In  my  opinion,  the  follow¬ 
ing  would  happen : — 

(A)  Private  initiative,  now  slowed 
down  to  a  walk,  would  quickly 
revive. 

(B)  Consumer-confidence,  now 
severely  shaken,  would  soon 
be  restored. 

(C)  Private  capital,  now  idle, 
would  rapidly  flow  into  new 
enterprise. 
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Crowns  that  Fit  Make 
News  at  Hat  Show 


SUMMER  fashions  in  millinery 
were  shown  by  the  Millinery 
Stabilization  Commission  to 
more  than  1,000  retail  buyers  and 
merchandisers  at  Ballantine’s  Inn  at 
the  New  York  World’s  Fair  on  May 
2nd.  Maud  Moody,  Millinery  Edi¬ 
tor  of  Women’s  Wear,  was  the  com¬ 
mentator,  and  her  observation  that 
any  store  should  be  able  to  sell  the 
hats  that  were  shown,  from  the  high 
fashion  items  down  to  the  volume 
presentations,  was  backed  up  by  the 
obvious  wearability  of  the  new 
styles.  Buyers  who  have  been  com¬ 
plaining  bitterly  about  the  sales  re¬ 
sistance  that  many  spring  hats  met 
were  pleased  to  note  that  the  sum¬ 
mer  styles  show  a  definite  trend  to¬ 
ward  crowns  that  fit  the  head.  New 
crown  lines,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
stole  most  of  the  interest.  Beret 
type  and  worked  crowns  appeared 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  foreshadow 
a  definite  change  in  the  millinery 
picture.  It  was  predicted  that  brown 
would  enjoy  a  wave  of  popularity 
this  summer,  particularly  in  straws 
and  frequently  in  combination  with 
ecru  and  natural.  Navy  green  ap¬ 
peared  to  retain  its  position  as  a 
high  fashion  color. 

The  showing  was  divided  into 
two  sections,  “uptown”  and  volume, 
and  each  section  into  three  groups, 
travel,  street  and  after  dark  hats. 
The  third  classification  is  expected 
to  be  of  increasing  importance,  and 
included  both  “cocktail”  hats  and 
full-fledged  evening  headgear. 

Ostrich  Promotion 

group  of  eight  hats  using  os¬ 
trich  feathers  was  shown  by  Renee 
McCready.  The  promotion  of  os¬ 
trich  in  this  country  may  possibly 
receive  some  impetus  from  the  visit 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  hat  and 
evening  wardrobe  is  said  to  make 
considerable  use  of  it. 

A  number  of  turbans  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  showing.  Mrs.  Moody 
said  that  millinery  departments 
would  be  foolish  to  ignore  this  trend 
and  should  definitely  have  turbans 
in  stock  regardless  of  “five-and-ten 
competition”. 

The  fashion  show  finished  a 
crowded  day  which  started  off 


with  the  Fourth  Fashion  Merchan¬ 
dising  Clinic  of  the  Millinery 
Executives’  Association  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria.  Virginia  Pope, 
fashion  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  was  director  of  the  clinic. 
John  W.  Wingate,  Professor  of 
Merchandising  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  advised  the  millinery  execu¬ 
tives  to  take  cognizance  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  movement  by  making  use  of 
customer  councils,  and  labeling  and 
by  improving  sales  training  and  ad¬ 
vertising.  He  stressed  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  public  relations  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  in  passing  asserted  that 
television  “will  revolutionize  the 
whole  advertising  procedure  in  the 
next  ten  to  fifteen  years”,  with  sight 
a  much  more  effective  sales  stimu¬ 
lant  than  sound. 

The  Hatlees  Vogue 

Steps  which  have  been  taken  by 
the  men’s  hat  industry  to  combat 
the  hatless  vogue  were  described 
by  Robert  J.  Patterson,  publisher  of 
Hat  Life.  The  women’s  millinery 
industry  has  a  similar  problem  to 
contend  with  in  the  bandanna  and 
five-and-ten  turban,  and  he  advised 
his  listeners  to  drive  for  quality  con¬ 
sciousness  among  their  customers. 

(Observing  that  the  hatless  trend 
already  has  a  strong  hold  on  the 
“glamour  girl”  crowd,  Dorothy 
Shaver,  vice-president  of  Lord  & 
Taylor,  said  that  men  might  combat 
it  by  taking  off  their  coats  in  retalia¬ 
tion.  Actually,  many  men  who  con¬ 
sider  hatlessness  all  right  for  them¬ 
selves  object  to  it  for  the  ladies. 

At  the  luncheon  session  it  was 
announced  that  Jean  Tennyson, 
prima  donna  of  the  Chicago  Opera, 
had  been  selected  as  “.Xmerica’s 
Ideal  Hat  Type”. 

Others  who  spoke  in  the  course 
of  the  day  were :  Robert  P.  Johns, 
president  of  the  M.  M.  E.  A.  and 
merchandise  manager  of  R.  H. 
Stearns  Co.,  Boston;  Marion  C. 
Taylor,  merchandising  counsel ;  Al- 
l)ert  Bliss,  president  of  the  Bliss 
Display  Corporation ;  Ira  A.  Hirsch- 
mann.  Director  of  Advertising  and 
Publicity,  Bloomingdale  Bros. ; 
Elizabeth  Ambrose.  Merchandise 
Editor  of  Cue  Magazine ;  Charles  of 


News  at  the  fashion  show:  The  modi¬ 
fied  “ten-gallon”  brim  and  high  taper¬ 
ing  crown  of  a  bowler  from  La  Mode 
Chez  Tappe  in  lipstick  red  with  trim 
of  slate  grey  grosgrain.  The  Turkish 
effect  in  a  turban  of  moss  green  jersey 
crepe  from  Marion  Valle.  And  the 
pleated  and  manipulated  crown  of  a 
white  felt,  green-trimmed  spectator 
sports  model  from  Milgrim  Hats. 

the  Ritz,  hairdresser ;  Vyvyan  Don- 
ner.  Fashion  Director  of  Fox 
Movietone ;  Herbert  L.  Redman, 
Managing  Director  of  Saks-34th 
Street,  and  Mrs.  Carmel  Snow,  Edi¬ 
tor  of  Harper’s  Bazaar. 
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Jane  Mitchell  Robeson 


"D  EPRODUCED  on  this  page 

*■  are  the  ads,  layout  and 
copy,  which  won  Mrs.  Robe¬ 
son  first  place  in  THE  SUN'S 
contest,  aimed  at  discovering 
the  right  note  for  Father's  Day 
copy.  And  from  her  desk  in 
the  advertising  department  of 
Grabowsky's,  Pittsburgh,  Mrs. 
Robeson  sends  THE  BULLETIN 
the  following  advice  on 
Father's  Day  promotions: 

"We  pride  ourselves  on  lack 
of  sentiment,  we  Americans, 
particularly  our  men-folk.  But 
men,  perhaps  more  than 
women,  are  at  bottom  the 
most  sentimental  and  emo¬ 
tional  of  creatures. 

"Men  like  attention — like 
being  shown  their  family  love 
them  and  appreciate  what 
they've  done — they  prefer  it 
to  come  indirectly,  however. 

"The  store  wishing  to  make 
their  Father's  Day  Promotion 
really  'get  to'  families  should 
ring  changes  on  the  'show 
him  rather  than  tell  him'  type 
of  appeal,  and  above  all 
things  be  sure  their  Father's 
Day  theme  is  not  so  much 
hearts-and-flowers  as  some¬ 
thing  much  more  virile." 


FATHER'S 
.  DAY 
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Week  of  Fur  Fashion  Showings 
Scheduled  for  Early  June 


Pennsylvania  at  8  P.M.  June  9th. 
The  exhibiting  manufacturers’  most 
outstanding  garments  displayed  at 
the  Exposition  will  be  chosen  for  a 
spectacular  Promenade  of  Style. 
This  event  is  aimed  to  give  the 
buyer  a  chance  to  review  the  fur 
styles.  Admission  to  the  supper  will 
be  by  special  invitation. 

Tickets  for  the  Fashion  Show  and 
Banquet  at  the  Waldorf  are  $10  per 
person.  Tickets  will  be  allotted  to 
either  June  5th  or  6th,  and  the 
drawing  will  be  held  approximately 
10  davs  before  the  Show. 


“Special  Size’’  Cosmetics  Packages 
Draw  F.T.C.  Fire 


By  IRVING  C.  FOX 


The  annual  Fur  Fashion  Show 
and  Banquet  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Associated  Fur  Coat  and 
Trimming  Mfrs.,  Inc.,  will  be  held 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York, 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings, 
June  5th  and  6th.  The  Exposition 
and  Promenade  of  Style  will  l)e  held 
at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  June  6th 
to  9th  inclusive. 

The  Fashion  Show  and  Banquet 
will  be  a  very  brilliant  event  with 
beautifully  costumed  furs.  On  liv¬ 
ing  models  the  furs  will  be  paraded 
on  the  Waldorf  runway  against  ap¬ 
propriate  backgrounds. 

The  Honorary  Fashion  Show 
Committee  of  the  Fur  Fashion  Show 
and  Exposition  includes  well  known 
people  in  the  fashion  field,  such  as, 
editors  of  national  women’s  and 
fashion  magazines,  of  newspapers, 
of  syndicate  services,  fashion  direc¬ 
tors  of  radio  and  moving  pictures, 
representing  every  kind  of  consumer 
contact. 

The  furs  displayed  at  the  Fashion 
Show  at  the  Waldorf  will  be  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  movies,  while  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  garments  will  be  broad¬ 
cast  over  the  radio. 

Exposition,  Too! 

At  the  Exposition  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  the  dyers  will  hold 
forth  with  interesting  exhibits.  Silk 
houses  will  show  the  new'est  lining 
shades  for  fall.  There  will  be  ma¬ 
chines  for  cleaning  furs,  processes 
for  protecting  them  against  moths, 
new  methods  of  shearing  and  glaz¬ 
ing,  in  fact  everything  that  has  to 
do  with  the  scientific,  modern  and 
highly  skilled  fur  craft  will  be  as¬ 
sembled  under  one  roof  in  a  sort  of 
huge  fur  fair. 

The  entire  third  floor  of  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania  is  being  re¬ 
served  for  this  event  and  each  ex¬ 
hibitor  will  hold  his  display  in  a 
separate  room.  The  Exposition  will 
be  open  from  9:30  A.M.  to  9:30 
P.M.  Admission  will  be  by  card. 

The  grand  finale  of  the  “fur 
week”  will  be  the  Promenade  of 
Style  and  Supper  which  will  be  held 
in  the  Cafe  Rouge  of  the  Hotel 


t^OR  quite  some  time,  independent 
*■  retail  distributors  have  been  re¬ 
sentful  of  the  ever  increasing  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  done  by  certain 
chain  stores  in  the  “special”  size 
packages  of  nationally  advertised 
cosmetics.  These  are  not  usually 
available  to  such  independent  retail¬ 
ers  even  though  they  are  customers 
of  the  manufacturer  and  sell  his 
regular  size  packages. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
finally  decided  to  take  a  hand  in  this 
issue  and  has  filed  a  complaint 
against  Luxor  Ltd.  as  a  test  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  or  not  such  refusal 
to  sell  is  a  violation  of  the  amended 
Clayton  Act. 

The  complaint  alleges  that  the 
furnishing  of  such  special  size  pack¬ 
ages  of  Luxor  products  to  selected 
customers  is  a  discrimination  against 
other  customers  of  the  Luxor  Com¬ 
pany  and  is  a  service  and  facility  in 
connection  with  the  handling,  sale, 
or  offering  for  sale  of  its  products 
not  accorded  to  all  purchasers  on 
proportionately  equal  terms  and  that 
such  discrimination  is  prohibited  by 
the  Clayton  Act. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  com¬ 
plaint  is  the  representation  that  in 
some  instances  the  jmblic  is  paying 
more  when  it  buys  the  regular  pack¬ 


age  than  when  it  buys  the  smaller, 
special  jiackages. 

In  the  instance  of  Luxor  Com- 
l)lexion  Powder,  the  complaint  al¬ 
leges  that  the  regular  package  con¬ 
tains  2^/2  ounces  of  powder  and  that 
the  resale  price  suggested  by  the 
manufacturer  is  55  cents.  The  ten 
cent  sjiecial  package,  on  the  other 
hand,  contains  Yz  ounce,  so  that  2j/2 
ounces  could  be  purchased  in  the 
small  special  jjackages  at  50  cents  or 
five  cents  less  than  the  same  quanti¬ 
ty  in  the  regular  package. 

Another  instance  in  price  dis¬ 
crimination  cited  in  the  complaint  is 
in  the  sale  of  Luxor  Rouge.  The 
regular  package  of  1/5  of  an  ounce 
has  a  suggested  retail  price  of  55 
cents  while  a  special  ten  cent  pack¬ 
age  contains  1/20  of  an  ounce,  or 
forty  cents  for  1/5  of  an  ounce. 

Should  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  after  a  hearing,  issue  a  cease 
and  desist  order  in  this  case,  and 
should  such  an  order  be  sustained 
by  the  Courts,  the  consequences  will 
be  most  far  reaching. 

It  will  mean  that  the  national  ad¬ 
vertisers,  not  only  of  cosmetics  but 
of  any  other  commodity,  who  pre- 
l)are  “special”  packages  for  any  one 
customer  or  class  of  customers  must 
make  such  specially  packaged  com¬ 
modities  available  to  all  customers. 
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French  Fcibric 
Promotion  at  A  &  S 


One  of  the  colored  ^ket^hes  made  by 
Brooklyn  graduate!<  of  the  Traphafcen 
School  for  the  French  promotion. 


COTTON 

the  fibre  of  AtncrictMt  Prosperity 


^^OTTON,  we  know, 
provides  a  livelihood 
for  about  one  out  of 
every  ten  Americans.  The 


Domestics  departments 
should  welcome  National 
Cotton  Week  as  an  addi¬ 
tional,  seasonal  promo- 
more  cottons  you  sell,  the  greater  tion  ...  an  event  second  only  to 


TM  wam 
AMIIICU 
MIMIIfTI 


A  PIECE  goods  promotion  that 
^  provoked  widespread  com¬ 
ment  was  the  sale  of  fine  French 
fabrics  staged  by  Abraham  &  Straus 
the  week  of  May  8th.  The  fabrics : 
from  a  dozen  such  famous  houses  as 
Bianchini,  Rodier.  Ducharne  et  al. 
The  tyiies :  everything  from  faconne 
organza,  seeded  sheer,  gold  lame, 
hand-blocked  silks  to  printed  mar- 
ganza.  rayon  iKmgaline.  wool  jersey, 
rayon  matelasse.  The  ])rices ; 
“values  from  $4.98  to  $7  a  yard  for 
98^:  values  $6  to  $9  a  yard  for 
$1.49,  and  values  $7  to  $12  a  yard 
for  $1.98.” 

As  part  of  the  promotion,  the 
fabrics  department  of  A  &  S  dis¬ 
played  colored  sketches  of  costumes 
created  by  an  outstanding  American 
designer  who  adopted  and  adapted 
typical  techniques  of  such  couturiers 
as  Schiaparelli,  Chanel,  Alix,  Patou, 
Molyneux,  Hartnell,  Vionnet.  Those 
sketches  were  the  work  of  local  tal¬ 
ent.  three  Brooklyn  girls  who  are 
graduates  of  the  Traphagen  School, 
Rose  D ’Esposito.  Vivian  Seminary, 
Helen  Rogers. 

■If  if.  * 

Ice  cold  milk,  with  or  without 
chocolate,  can  be  jmrchased  conveni¬ 
ently  while  you  shop  at  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co.  On  the  fourth  floor  near  the 
escalators  thirsty  shoppers  encounter 
a  closed,  tea-wagon  type  of  milk 
wagon  manned  by  a  uniformed  rep¬ 
resentative  of  a  well-known  milk 
company. 


the  prosp>erity  you  bring  to  this 
large  percentage  of  your  cus¬ 
tomers  .  .  .  and  the  more  they 
can  buy. 

It  is  estimated  that  40  per  cent  of 
your  seasonal  stocks  are  cotton. 
National  Cotton  Week — 1939  is 
a  practical  opportunity  for  you  to 
promote  this  cotton  merchandise 
for  extra  profits  in  this,  cotton’s 
biggest  year. 

Paris  has  chosen  cotton  as  Fash¬ 
ion’s  No.  1  fabric.  This  sponsor- 
ship  should  be  capitalized  in  all 
women’s  style  cotton  promotions. 
And  what  is  true  of  clothes  is 
equally  true  of  the  many  cotton 
accessories  you  carry. 

The  American  workman  has  al¬ 
ways  preferred  cotton  for  its  stout 
serviceability  and  value. 


January  White  Sales  for  building 
volume  sales  in  household  cottons. 

To  gain  even  greater  momentum, 
this  year  “First  Aid  Week”  coin¬ 
cides  with  National  Cotton  Week. 
This  offers  department  stores  with 
drug  and  cosmetic  departments  an 
added  promotional  appeal  for 
cottons. 


The  efforts  of  the  American  re¬ 
tailers  last  year  In  behalf  of  cotton 
brought  tangible  results  and  mu¬ 
tual  benefits.  It  was  appreciated. 
This  year  Cotton  Week  can  make 
even  greater  progress  and  profits 
for  you  .  .  .  and  help  reduce  the 
cotton  surplus  that  still  stands  in 
the  way  of  national  recovery. 


President, 

Cotton-Textile  Institute 
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King  Cotton  Celebrates— and  Why 


^T^HE  benevolent  monarch — first 
press-agented  by  Herodotus, 
who  recorded  that  the  vegetable 
fleeces  of  India  grow  finer  than 
wool,  on  trees — King  Cotton  who 
supports  more  than  10  million 
Americans,  again  stands  beneath  a 
battery  of  floodlights.  Air  waves, 
newspapers,  trade  journals,  peri¬ 
odicals  have  joined  with  75,000  re¬ 
tailers  to  make  the  ninth  annual  Na¬ 
tional  Cotton  Week  an  appropriate 
salute  to  His  Majesty. 

The  week-long  cotton  carnival, 
expected  to  have  far-reaching  ef¬ 
fects,  is  jointly  sponsored  by  the 
Cotton-Textile  Institute,  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cotton  Council  of  America. 

It  is  actively  supported  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Wholesale  Dry  Good  Insti¬ 
tute,  and  numerous  similar  organi¬ 
zations  that  are  interested  in  cotton 
from  the  time  the  farmer  ploughs 
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furrows  for  it  until  the  consumer 
puts  the  finished  fabric  to  work. 

There  will  be  cotton  fashion 
shows,  cotton  festivals,  cotton  balls 
and  cotton  queens.  Fortunately 
fickle  Fashion  has  again  affixed  her 
imprimatur  to  cotton  cloth,  thus  en¬ 
abling  the  fibre  to  cut  in  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  ever  on  those  that 
would  dance  with  that  fairest  of  the 
fair,  the  consumer.  Men  will  wear 
everything  of  cotton  from  shoes  to 
headgear.  Boys  and  girls  will,  as 
always,  be  largely  cotton-clad.  Paris 
agrees  with  America  in  suggesting 
that  cotton  is  au  fait  from  morning 
to  midnight,  from  kitchen  to  ball¬ 
room.  from  Southampton  sands  to 
Park  Avenue  promenade. 

In  every  American  home  and  in 
every  American  factory  are  to  be 
found  an  ever-increasing  variety  of 
products  or  mechanical  aids  which 
derive  from  the  most  famous  of  all 
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fibres.  Old  King  Cotton  has  many 
reasons  for  feeling  cheerful  and 
celebrating.  Who  will  begrudge  him 
the  happiness  this  year  brings  to 
him  ? 

Among  the  thousands  that  are 
standing  up  to  cheer  the  Great 
White  King,  is  Harper’s  Bazaar, 
which  avers :  “Already  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  stores  alike  are  reporting 
tremendous  increases  in  cotton  sales. 
Mrs.  Snow  was  right  when  she 
prophesied  that  the  cotton  craze 
would  sweep  the  country !  If  fash¬ 
ion  has  gone  feminine,  it’s  also 
come  clean.  The  tub  frock  has  be¬ 
come  a  dream  gown.  You’ll  be  a 
Robert  W.  Chambers  heroine,  a 
Cleo  de  Merode  at  the  races,  a 
Princess  Alice  on  the  White  House 
lawn.  Maids  used  to  spend  hours 
tending  cotton  dresses.  Now  scien¬ 
tific  processes  keep  your  cottons 
perfect.” 
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Cleland-Sirapson’s  New  Fashion  Floor. 
Above,  Coat  Shop.  At  lop.  Infants' 
Shop,  Corset  Shop. 


Sixty  Years  of  Service  to  Scranton 


^HF  Cleland-Simpson  Company’s 
-*•  Globe  Store.  .Scranton,  Pa.  cele¬ 
brated  its  61st  year  on  the  same 
site  when  on  April  26th  it  threw 
open  to  its  public  of  nearly  300,000 
Pennsylvanians  an  entirely  re-fash¬ 
ioned  up-to-the-metropolitan-minute 
Fashion  Floor.  While  a  musical 
program  was  presented  on  the  elec¬ 
tric  organ,  10.000  gardenias  were 
given  as  souvenirs  to  the  thronging 
crowds. 

A  mid-day  luncheon,  attended  by 
retailers,  manufacturers,  and  resi¬ 
dent  buyers  from  New  York.  Chi¬ 
cago  and  cities  nearer  Scranton,  was 
presided  over  by  Dr.  U.  A.  Noble, 
president  of  the  Cleland-Simpson 


Company,  at  whose  right  hand  sat 
C.  S.  Woolworth,  chairman  of 
F.  W.  Woolworth  Co.,  and  /\mos 
Parrish  of  New  York. 

The  extent  of  the  re-building  and 
refurbishing,  which  began  last  Janu¬ 
ary,  is  suggested  by  such  statistics 
as:  30,000  square  feet  of  carpeting 
laid.  8000  feet  of  linoleum,  W,000 
square  feet  of  lumber.  The  new 
Fashion  Floor  includes  a  dozen 
shops,  equipped  with  numberless  fit¬ 
ting  rooms.  All  lighting  is  indirect. 
Each  shop  in  various  of  24  shades 
of  complementary  pastels.  Only 
local  artists  and  local  labor  were 
employed.  Amos  Parrish  &  Co.  was 
the  chief  consultant. 


Tips  on  Care  of  Leather  Garments 


W,'  ITH  the  increasing  use  of 
’’  suede  and  other  types  of 
leather  in  garments  and  accessories, 
stores  may  find  useful  the  following 
instructions  on  care,  formulated  by 
the  A.  C.  Lawrence  Leather  Com¬ 
pany. 

1.  Careful  brushing  with  a  soft 
brush  removes  surface  dirt  from 
suede  and  gives  the  nap  a  lovely 
a])ix-arance.  A  sixMige  rubber 
brush  is  preferable. 

2.  Leather  should  never  be  cleaned 
in  gasoline,  naphtha  or  any 
Iiydn)-carl)on  solution.  They  dis¬ 
solve  and  remove  all  the  essen¬ 
tial  fats  in  the  leather,  leaving 
it  dry  and  harsh. 


ever,  it  is  soaking  wet,  place  it 
on  a  coat  hanger  and  shape  it 
carefully.  Stuff  folded  paper  in¬ 
to  the  sleeves  to  shape  them. 
Next,  hang  the  coat  where  air 
can  circulate  around  it.  Do  not 
hang  it  over  a  radiator  or  lay 
it  on  one.  If  allowed  to  dry 
slowly  and  if  of  good  tannage, 
the  garment  will  not  become 
hard  and  infiexible.  It  may  be 
slightly  firmer  than  before  but 
this  can  lie  removed  by  flexing 
gently  l)etween  the  hands. 

.'i.  -Avoid  getting  heavy  grease  or 
lipstick  on  leather  garments.  If 
you  do  get  grease  on  your 


leather  garment,  do  not  attempt 
to  remove  the  stain  as  you  will 
most  likely  spread  the  grease  and 
handicap  the  cleaner  who  will 
eventually  clean  the  garment. 

6.  Avoid  spilling  4iquids  on  your 
leather  garments.  If,  however, 
liquids  are  spilled,  your  leather 
garments  must  be  shaken  imme¬ 
diately  so  as  not  to  absorb  the 
liquid. 

7.  Be  sure  to  send  your  leather 
items  to  a  reputable  dry  cleaner 
who  is  experienced  in  cleaning 
leather.  Do  not  get  your  leather 
garments  dirtier  than  other 
clothing.  This  will  insure  great¬ 
er  satisfaction  when  your  gar¬ 
ments  are  cleaned. 


Merchcindising  Convention  Program 

(Continued  jroni  page  14) 


3.  Leather  should  not  be  sponged 
with  any  dry  cleaner  as  it  will 
leave  rings  and  spots  that  can¬ 
not  be  removed  even  by  ati  ex¬ 
perienced  cleaning  establishment. 

4.  W  hen  a  leather  garment  has  be¬ 
come  wet  it  should  be  allowed  to 
dry  in  (jrdinary  return  tempera¬ 
ture — never  near  artificial  heat. 
Do  not  get  the  garment  soaking 

j  wet  if  you  can  avoid  it.  If,  how- 


Canyon  red  I.awrosuede  coat  by 
Fasihion  Sportswear,  Los  .\ngeles, 
worn  by  Gail  Patrick  of  Paramount. 
Miss  Patrick’s  hat,  gloves,  envelope 
purse  and  shoes  are  in  a  deeper  shade 
of  wine. 


the  title  “Information  Please!  Must 
a  Buyer  Be  a  Full-Fledged  Mer¬ 
chant?”  Airs.  Jackson’s  participa- 
tittn  in  the  session  promises  a  lively 
discussion,  as  she  represents  an  or¬ 
ganization  that  has  found  it  profit¬ 
able  to  limit  bm'ers’  responsibilities 
and  assume  more  merchandising  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  a  different  manner 
from  the  usual. 

Morris  Mazor,  of  Alazor  Broth¬ 
ers,  Oakland,  will  direct  attention  to 
the  problem  of  obtaining  and  devel¬ 
oping  good  material  for  the  store 
staff  in  an  address  on  “The  Person¬ 
nel  in  a  Modern  Retail  Store”.  Then 
the  question  of  keeping  selling  costs 
in  line  by  training  that  staff  to  sell 
merchandise  so  that  it  will  stay  sold 
will  l)e  covered  by  Miss  Florence  L. 
Luman,  educational  director  of 
Raphael  WTill  &  Company,  San 
Francisco,  under  the  title  “Turn 
Your  Training  Over  to  Your  Sales¬ 
people.” 

Additional  subjects  for  this  W^ed- 
nesday  afternoon  program  include: 
“Chinese  W’alls  or  Profits — Which 
Do  W’e  W^ant?”,  a  discussion  of 
what  can  be  done  to  remove  Chinese 
W’alls  in  interselling  with  respect  to 
merchandise,  .salespeople,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  display ;  “The  Department 
Store’s  Need  for  New  and  Greater 
N'arieties  of  Merchandise  to  Keep 
Pace  with  Progress  in  Distribu¬ 
tion”  ;  “Overcoming  the  Limits 
Placed  on  Training  Time  by  the 
New  Restrictions”,  and  “Is  There 


an  Answer  to  our  Sales  Personnel 
Problem  ?” 

The  mending  of  profit  leaks  will 
l)e  Thursday  morning’s  theme.  To 
begin  with,  the  home  furnishings 
section,  .so  often  in  the  “loss  depart¬ 
ment”  category,  will  come  up  for 
discussion,  and  a  merchandiser  who 
has  attracted  national  attention  to 
his  store  by  the  success  of  his  opera¬ 
tion  w’ill  speak  on  “How  Can  the 
Retailer  Do  More  Home  Furnish¬ 
ings  Business  at  a  Profit?” 

Another  “leak”,  and  one  that  in 
some  lines  is  diverting  from  10%  to 
20%  of  the  retailer’s  business  into 
other  channels,  is  the  matter  of 
wholesale-retail  selling.  Often  mis¬ 
takenly  looked  upon  as  a  local  prob¬ 
lem,  this  is  a  matter  that  is  country¬ 
wide  in  its  effects.  “Which  Shall  It 
Be — Wholesale-Retail  Selling  or 
Regular  Channels  of  Distribution?” 
will  be  the  question. 

Price  fixing  will  not  escape  the 
eye  of  the  merchandisers.  “Selling 
Price-Fixed  Merchandise”  will  be  a 
topic  of  keen  interest  to  Western 
members,  who  often  have  to  buy  and 
sell  merchandise  at  the  same  prices 
as  those  set  for  stores  in  the  East, 
even  though  the  cost  of  bringing  the 
merchandise  to  the  store  may  be  far 
greater  on  the  Coast.  This  problem 
})ecomes  particularly  acute  in  the 
case  of  bulky  merchandise  manufac¬ 
tured  East  of  the  Mississippi  and 
involving  transportation  costs,  in 
some  cases,  of  more  than  10%  of 
the  retail  price.  (Con’t  on  pg.  34) 
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The  Retailer’s  Reference  Book  of 
Fair  Trade  Practice  Rulings 

IN  RESPONSE  to  the  demand  from  retailers  for  a  handy  refer- 
*  ence  volume  of  practices  to  be  avoided  because  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  considers  them  "misleading  and  deceptive", 
the  Merchandising  Division  has  been  instructed  by  its  Board  of 
Directors  to  prepare  a  new  edition  of  its  1937  publication 


A  DIGEST  OF  IMPORTANT  RULINGS  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 


An  up-to-date  version  of  this  helpful  reference  book  is  now 
in  preparation  and  will  be  ready  for  distribution  soon.  Advance 
orders  may  be  placed  now. 

The  new  edition  will  not  only  bring  the  DIGEST  up  to  date, 
but  it  will  also  carry,  in  an  appendix,  the  full  text  of  such  impor¬ 
tant  trade  practice  rules  as  those  for  rayon,  silk,  fur,  and  cotton 
shrinkage  designations.  It  will  be  a  compilation  of  rulings, 
definitions  and  trade  practice  rules  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  phrased  in  non-technical  language  and  carefully 
arranged  for  convenient  reference.  In  a  special  appendix,  there 
will  be  added  a  summary  of  the  important  features  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetics  Act. 

You  will  nood  a  copy  for  ovory  porson  in  your  store  who  is 
concornod  with  the  buying,  soiling,  and  labeling  of  merchandise. 

Copies  will  be  $1.50  each  to  members,  or  $5.00  each  to 
non-members.  The  book  will  be  mimeographed  and  punched  to 
fit  letterhead-size  loose-leaf  binders. 


ORDER  NOW  FROM  THE 

MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 

NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 
101  West  31st  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Still  another  subject  for  Thursday 
morning  is  that  of  the  prepacking 
of  furniture — a  source  of  savings 
that  merchandisers  have  f)een  quick 
to  investigate.  A  report  will  be 
made  of  the  country-wide  survey 
that  is  now  being  made  jointly  by 
the  Merchandising  Division  and  the 
Traffic  Group  of  the  XRDGA. 

Fashion  Merchandising 

Thursday  afternoon  will  see  fash¬ 
ion  in  the  center  of  the  stage — liter¬ 
ally  as  well  as  figuratively  speaking. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  several 
of  the  Coast  stores,  a  fashion  show 
is  planned  for  this  meeting,  to  serve 
as  an  analysis  of  fall  fashion  trends. 
Beside  the  show,  a  wide  variety  of 
fashion  merchandising  subjects  will 
be  on  the  program  for  discussion. 

.\mong  these  are :  “Developing 
and  Coordinating  Accessories  for 
\’olume  and  Profit" ;  “Carrying  an 
.\dequate  Assortment  of  Accessories  < 
to  Do  a  Fashion  Coordination  Job"; 
“A  Fashion  Merchandising  Pro¬ 
gram  That  Builds  Prestige  and  Vol¬ 
ume" — a  subject  on  which  the 
speaker  is  e.xpected  to  be  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  store  that  has  been 
outstanding  for  many  years  for  its 
ability  to  hold  its  customers.  Others 
are :  “To  What  Extent  Can  a  Pacific 
Coast  Store  Be  Guided  by  National 
Fashion  Trends?”  and  the  related 
problems  of  “How  Much  Time  Can 
Profitahly  Be  Spent  in  Eastern 
Markets  by  Coast  Buyers  ?"  and  "To 
What  Extent  Should  Local  Markets 
Be  L’sed?"  Still  others  are:  “How 
Can  .Alterations  in  Women's  Clothes 
l>e  Controlled?”,  “What  Can  Be 
Done  to  Overcome  the  Long  De¬ 
livery  Periods  in  the  Better  Dress 
Market?"  and  “How  Can  the  Fash¬ 
ion  Openings  Be  Timed  for  Cus¬ 
tomers’  Convenience?” 

*  *  ♦ 

Free  discussion  will  be  a  feature 
of  all  the  Merchandising  Division 
sessions.  The  number  of  prepared 
talks  will  lie  limited,  and  the  talks 
themselves  will  be  brief,  so  that 
ample  time  will  be  left  open  for 
everyone  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  discussion. 

“Come  prepared",  says  the  com¬ 
mittee,  “to  talk  about  your  pet 
theories  or  your  pet  peeves — but 
come  and  join  in  the  fun  of  talking 
shop  with  men  who  talk  your  own 
language !” 
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VOLUME  AND 
COLLECTIONS' 

V  the  I 


"Sheehan,  Dean's"  testimony  about  the  results 
obtained  from  their  operation  of  the  Christmas 
Club  Thrifties  plan  in  Elmira  is  typical  of  the 
scores  of  affirmative  letters  in  our  files  from  re¬ 
tail  stores  across  the  country. 

Note  particularly  the  fact  that  not  only  has  the 
Thrifties  plan  already  increased  volume,  cash 
sales  and  improved  collections,  but  that  inturust 
on  the  part  of  the  community  is  gaining  in 
momentum. 

Doesn't  a  business  building  plan  that  has  proven 
to  perform  so  positively  in  retail  stores  deserve 
an  investigation? 


The  Christmas  Club  Thrifties  plan  is  offered  by 
the  same  organization  that  developed  the  Christ¬ 
mas  Club  Savings  plan  now  operating  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  banks  over  the  country.  It  is  sound  and 
has  the  background  of  over  29  years  experience 
in  Thrift  development. 

If  you'll  drop  us  a  card,  we'll  be  glad  to  schedule 
a  call  from  one  of  our  representatives,  who  will 
give  you  complete  details  and  explain  just  how 
the  Christmas  Club  Thrifties  plan  can  be  tailored 
to  fit  the  needs  of  your  store  and  conditions  in 
your  community. 


CHRISTMAS  CLUB 


A  CORPORATION 


H.  F.  RAWLL,  Presidrnt 

341  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Developing  and  maintaining  for  28  years  a  thrift  service 
for  the  banks,  for  the  stores,  and  for  the  people. 
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Cotton — Rayon — Silk — W  ool — Linen 

By  WESTLAW  KEENE 


Every  single  department  of  a  great  store  retails  products  com¬ 
posed  wholly  or  partly  of  textiles.  That  seems  sufficient 
explanation  of  why  THE  BULLETIN,  beginning  with  this  issue,  will 
each  month  devote  a  section  to  Fabrics.  It  will  be  conducted 
by  Westlaw  Keene,  whose  experience  includes  a  number  of  years 
selling  for  a  century-old  Worth  Street  commission  house  to 
jobbers  and  manufacturers,  followed  by  an  equal  period  of  years 
representing  in  Europe  a  large  group  of  department  stores  whose 
imports  naturally  included  piece  goods  and  ready-to-wear.  Mr. 
Keene  will,  of  course,  welcome  contributions  and  criticisms 
which  may  prove  helpful  in  making  this  Fabrics  section  of  definite 
value  to  our  readers. 


APPR0.\CHING  leaders  in  the 
different  branches  of  the  textile 
industry,  we  asked.  “How  can 
a  department  store  sell  more  j)iece 
floods — more  profitably?”  Naturally 
our  question  elicited  replies  of  a 
hijjhly  diversified  nature,  as  will  lie 
seen  from  the  quotations  which  fol¬ 
low  immediately — some  grave,  some 
gay.  hut  each  of  them  the  rii)ened 
fruit  of  long  exjierience. 

Worth  Stroot  Counsols: 

"Or  Else—": 

A  commission  house  that  is  sell¬ 
ing  agent  for  a  dozen  mills  of  im- 
lK)rtance — 

“The  yard  goods  buyer  should  be 
as  style  conscious  as  the  ready-to- 
wear  buyer.  He  can’t  keep  sufficient¬ 
ly  well-])osted  on  fashion  trends  un¬ 
less.  like  the  ready-to-wear  buyer,  he 
contrives  to  come  to  New  York  once 
a  month.  He  should  feature  in  his 
department  the  same  type  of  mer¬ 
chandise  as  will  he  shown  in  the  dress 
departments,  for  l)efore  the  home- 
sewer  buys  yard  goods  she  makes 
careful  inspection  of  ready-to-wear 
offerings.  I  have  long  l)een  convinced 
that  the  piece  goods  department  must 
emphasize  style,  must  get  a  fair  pro- 
ixjrtion  of  its  store’s  advertising  ap¬ 
propriation,  must  get  window  and 
interior  displays  commensurate  with 
its  im|Mirtance — or  else.” 


Manufacturer  of  Silks  and  Rayons: 

The  following  brief  e.xtract  from 
an  hour-long,  triangular  interview 
with  ]>resident,  general  manager  and 
sales  manager — 

Q.  For  generations  millions  of 
consumers  have  as.sociated  your 
name — perhaps  more  than  that  of 
any  other  house — with  fine  silks.  In 
recent  years  you  have  naturally  em¬ 
phasized  rayons.  Now  how  can  the 
retailer  move  more  piece  goods 
across  his  counters? 

A.  You’ve  seen  that  we’re  not 
quick  to  tell  the  retailer  how  he  ought 
to  run  his  business.  Perhaps  we 
should  first  pluck  the  mote  from  our 
own  eye — that  is,  maybe  we  don’t 
give  the  retailer  sufficient  promotion¬ 
al  support.  In  any  case,  here’s  one 
thing  that  strikes  me:  Until  a  few 
years  ago  it  was  with  an  embarrassed 
e.xplanation  that  the  retailer  offered 
rayons  to  the  consumer.  Today  no 
apologies  are  necessary,  for  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  well  aware  that  even  a  $150 
dress  from  57th  Street  is  likely  to 
l)e  made  of  rayon. 

Q.  Yes,  I  read  that  in  the  past  25 
years  rayon  fabrics,  once  uncertain 
and  looked  at  askance  by  the  con¬ 
sumer,  have  stolen  8%  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  total  textile  business  from  silk, 
cotton,  wool.  etc.,  whose  manufac¬ 
ture  goes  hack  to  pre-historic  times. 
But  when  I  interrupted  you  were 


alxmt  to  make  an  observation  about 
piece  goods  retailing. 

A.  Just  this.  Today  the  retail 
clerk  usually  answers  simply :  “Yes. 
it’s  rayon.’’  Too  rarely  she  goes  a 

step  further,  saying:  “It’s  - 

rayon  (mentioning  rayon  producer’s 
name).  It’s  washable,  color-fast,  and 
.  .  .  (she  recites  other  virtues).’’  Rut 
consider  this:  That  rayon  ])roduc- 
er’s  finished  product  may  retail  at  $2 
a  yard,  or  only  39f‘  a  yard,  for  nat¬ 
urally  the  large-scale  producer  does 
not  confine  himself  to  better-end  fab¬ 
rics.  Our  house,  as  it  hap|)ens,  does. 
A  factual  statement,  not  .snobbish; 
we’re  specialists  in  quality  piece 
goods.  The  retailer,  by  coupling  our 
name  with  the  goods  he  buys, 
would  give  the  consumer  added  rea¬ 
son  ft)r  believing  that  the  patterns 
haven’t  been  done  to  death,  that  the 
fabric  is  style  right  and  of  superior 
quality  from  every  .standix)int. 

O.  In  other  words,  instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  retailer  present  the  merchan¬ 
dise  as  “sterling  silver’’,  he  would,  so 
to  sjx'ak.  tell  the  consumer :  “This  is 
sterling  silver.  It’s  not  run-of-the- 
mill  silverware,  or  very  fine  silver¬ 
ware.  It’s  more  than  that.  Because 
it  was  made  by  Blacartiffany.  the  top- 
notch  house.’’ 

A.  Exactly.  That’s  not  gilding 
the  lily,  for  such  a  name  means  that 
the  silver  is  not  only  sterling  hut  is 
fashioned  with  the  artistry  and 
honesty  characteristic  of  a  firm  whose 
name  has  been  for  generations 
synonymous  with  quality.  Yes.  I  be¬ 
lieve  our  goods  deserve  a  “by  line", 
as  the  phrase  goes  in  your  line  t^f 
business. 

Pioc*  of  His  Mind: 

The  piece  goods  buyer  for  one  of 
the  country’s  largest  department 
stores — 

“Buyers  tend  to  over-emjdiasize  a 
best  seller.  In  that  respect  as  short¬ 
sighted  as  radio  comedians.  94%  of 
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What's  wrong  with  the  piece  goods  department?  In  the  days  of  A.  T. 
Stewart  and  James  McCreery,  department  stores  were  "dry  goods 
stores"  and  yard  goods  occupied  the  royal  box.  But  that's  no  longer 
the  case.  What's  happened  to  piece  goods  retailing?  What  will  happen? 
Read  the  lively,  informative  comments  obtained  by  THE  BULLETIN'S 
interviewer  from  a  dozen  egually  authoritative  and  varied  sources. 


whom  year  after  year  devote  thou¬ 
sands  of  hours  in  their  March  pro¬ 
grams  to  wise-cracks  al)out  income 
taxes,  despite  the  fact  that  only  2% 
of  Americans  pay  income  taxes ! 
Similarly  with  piece  goods  manufac¬ 
turers.  re  whom  I’ll  attempt  antnher 
Hollywood  parallel :  Radio  programs 
emanating  from  Hollywood  are  al¬ 
most  invariably  saddled  with  decrepit 
witticisms  that  serve  only  to  remind 
listeners  that  it’s  easy  for  dim-witted 
hamfatters  to  own  and  l)oast  alxmt 
their  priceless  racehorses. 

“It  has  never  occurred  to  his  spon¬ 
sors  to  give  such  an  artist  the  horse 
laugh,  to  tell  him  that  95%  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  never  het  on  a  hor.se  or 
even  visited  a  racetrack — that  horses 
are  a  long  yawn  to  most  ])eople.  The 
fabric  manufacturer  is  freque»uly  as 
myopic  as  the  aforementioned  radio 
artist,  for  when  stripes  are  good  he’s 
likely  to  make  up  almost  his  entire 
line  in  stripes,  .seemingly  convinced 
that  all  the  world  has  forgotten  about 
checks,  solids,  and  novelty  prints. 
-Apparently  his  doj)e  about  winning 
numbers  comes  from  the  feed-bo.x  of 
a  Gipsy  tea-room.” 

Wool  Distribution  vs. 

Wool  Gathering: 

By  a  wool  manufacturer — 

“Contrasting  with  the  mi.serahle 
performance  of  last  year,  hillings  of 
cloth  for  use  in  clothing  are  a])]>arent- 
ly  50%  ahead  of  the  corresiionding 
quarter  f)f  1938.  The  men’s  and  hoys’ 
clothing  industry  has  improved,  and 
hillings  to  manufacturers  of  women’s 
garments  and  to  the  automobile  trade 
also  are  ahead  for  the  fir.st  quarter. 

“So  much  for  statistics.  W’hat 
you’ve  asked  is  how  to  move  more 
piece  goods.  Well,  a  dozen  years  ago 
a  heavily  attended  luncheon  was  held 
at  the  Hotel  Commodore  to  celebrate 
the  birth  of  the  Wool  Institute.  You, 
too,  were  there — reported  the  event 
at  length  for  a  trade  paper,  eh  ?  Then 


you  rememl)er  hearing  report  read 
of  a  nation-wide  questionnaire  ask¬ 
ing  the  No.  1  crying  need  of  the 
clothing  industry.  You  recall  that 
76%  of  retailers  agreed  it  was  letter 
education  of  retail  salesmen.  That 
was  true  then,  was  probably  true  50 
years  ago.  and  is  true  today.  I’m 
convinced. 

"Let  the  wool  manufacturer  .sj)end 
less  time  worrying  about  such  prob¬ 
lems  as  fibre  identification  legislation 
and  the  lowering  of  the  tariff  in  the 
Trade  .Agreement  with  the  United 
Kingdom.  Try  to  induce  him  to  coax 
the  retailer  to  prevail  upon  his  sales 
force  to  distinguish  mohair  from 
mercerized  cotton,  cheviots  from 
serges,  cotton  gabardine  from 
wor.sted  gabardine.  Who  was  it  that 
boasted  that  if  he  had  a  lever  long 
enough  he  could  move  the  world? 
Well,  give  me  retail  salesmen  with 
enough  te.xtile  training  and  I’ll  move 
more  wtxd  across  the  counter  than 
the  shee])  can  grow  working  over¬ 
time  !” 

Cotton  Goods  Tycoon: 

Head  of  Worth  Street  commission 
hf)use  that  markets  the  pnxluct  of 
several  score  mills — 

“( )ur  mills  produce  alMjut  a  billion 


yards  of  goods  annually.  85%  of  this 
is  grey  goods  and  goes  to  the  con¬ 
verter,  manufacturer,  or  industrial 
user,  as  General  Motors,  Eastman 
Kodak,  etc.  But  I’ll  ask  our  figure 
man  upstairs.  .  .  .  He  says  40%  of 
our  goods  goes  to  converters,  40% 
to  manufacturers,  10%  to  indirect 
manufacturers  for  shoe  lining,  book¬ 
binding,  etc,  10%  all  others.  Yes, 
he  says  not  over  10%  of  our  goods 
is  sold  over  the  counter. 

“( )urs  is  not  a  typical  commission 
house.  Bear  that  in  mind  when  I  say 
that  all  the  jobber — which  means  the 
retailer — wants  from  us  today  is 
shorts.  Metropolitan  department 
stores  no  longer  carry  cloth  in  the 
gray — unbleached  muslins.  Catalog 
houses  and  chain  stt)res  do.  We  sell 
them  many  millions  of  yards.  We 
travel  more  than  20  men.  Most  of 
their  sales  are  made  in  the  South,  in 
rural  communities.  For  the  convert¬ 
er  is  much  tnore  .style  conscious  than 
is  the  mill.  He  can  change  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  cloth  in  a  day  and  start 
turning  out  thousatids  of  yards  daily. 
( )f  course  a  mill  is  not  nearly  so  flexi¬ 
ble. 

"The  whole  textile  picture  has 
l)een  repainted  in  a  single  generation. 
My  mother  made  my  j)ajamas.  So 


A  James  MrCreery  window  features  miniature  dolls  dressed  in  replicas  of 
McCall  printed  patterns  made  up  in  Hob-Nob,  a  Crown  Tested  Rayon  fabric 
by  Marvlo  Mills.  The  display  is  a  complete  unit  and  can  also  be  used  in 
the  department. 
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did  my  wife,  who  still  gets  ideasure 
from  altering  her  clothes.  But  my 
daughters  have  never  learned  to  sew. 

I  remember  1903  in  St.  Louis. 
Steve  Blank — your  father  will  recall 
him — told  me  his  jobbing  house  was 
installing  a  dress  department.  Steve 
thought  it  a  crime.  ‘Silly  to  try  to 
sell  made-up  dresses.  Sell  women 
what  they  want — piece  goods!’ 

“Is  there  today  any  garment  that 
a  woman  can  afford  to  make  by  hand  ? 
George  Spelvin  is.  as  you  may  know, 
a  big  o|)erator.  George  has  told  me 
of  the  bloomers  he  sells  to  5  and  lO^' 
stores.  Retail  for  10^^ — in  3  sizes, 
large,  medium,  and  small.  He  says 
he  loses  money  on  the  large  size, 
breaks  even  on  the  medium  size, 
makes  slightly  more  on  the  small  size 
than  he  loses  on  the  large  size.  I 
supix>se  his  net  profit  is  a  fraction  of 
a  cent  per  garment.  Can  a  woman 
making  bloomers  at  home  compete 
with  George?” 

Manufacturers,  Converters,  Pattern 
Companies,  Retailers: 

By  a  nationally  known  retail  con¬ 
sultant — 

“The  average  jjrice  per  yard  of 
nearly  every  type  of  fabric  is  way 
down.  So  too  is  the  average  yardage 
used  per  garment.  Those  two  de¬ 
clines  have  ctmibined  to  blight  the 
volume  of  over  the  counter  sales.  But 
there  are  definitely  favorable  factors. 
Thus  yesterday  women  were  content 
witli  their  Sunday  ensemble  sup])le- 
mented  by  a  couple  of  new  garments 
purchased  each  year.  Today  no 
female  feels  at  ease  in  last  year's 
costume.  Even  if  she’s  a  stenographer 
or  hard-working  shop-girl  she  is 
casual  about  having  a  dozen  outfits 
in  her  wardrobe.  Painstakingly  she 
buys  accessories  so  that  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  each  ensemble  will 
match  right  down  to  the  last  nuance. 

“Moreover,  more  schools  are 
teaching  sewing  than  ever  before — 
4  million  girls  learn  to  sew  each  year. 
Of  course  these  things  don’t  serve 
to  balance  the  aforementioned  deficit 
in  the  textile  industry,  but  one  stretch 
of  road  in  the  long  journey  from 
loom  to  consumer  is  comparatively 
smooth,  for  the  pattern  ntanufactur- 
ers  say  they  are  selling  more  units 
than  ever.  A  university  survey  shows 
an  increase  in  unit  pattern  sales  of 
32%  during  the  past  decade. 

“Don’t  think,  though,  that  ])attern 
manufacturers  are  thoroughly  satis¬ 


fied.  I’ve  heard  them  suggest  that 
retailers  over-stress  price,  putting 
the  emphasis  on  the  value  of  the  fab¬ 
ric  rather  than  on  the  finished  gar¬ 
ment.  Privately  more  than  one  pat¬ 
tern  manufacturer  indicts  mills,  con¬ 
verters,  and  retailers  alike.  Say  too 
many  of  them  lean  back  in  the  traces, 
won’t  pull  their  fair  share  of  the 
promotional  load — that  much  of  the 
])romotion  material  sent  to  depart¬ 
ment  stores  by  pattern  manufacturers 
never  emerges  from  the  cartons  it 
arrived  in.  Carelessness,  indifference, 
overwork?  What’s  the  remedy?  .  .  . 
A  one-word  remedy  for  all  diseases, 
a  panacea — cooperation.  In  this  case, 
coo|)eration  by  manufacturer,  con¬ 
verter,  pattern  manufacturer,  retail¬ 
er  ...  a  quartet  whose  services  will 
l)e  welcomed  by  the  consumer.” 

High  Spots: 

By  the  piece  gof)ds  buyer  of  the 
largest  department  store  in  one  of 
the  Atlantic  states — 

“The  consumer  wants  to  know,  so 
you’re  going  to  identify  your  fabrics 
carefully  and  you’re  going  to  instruct 
your  sales  force  patiently.  .\nd 
maybe  you’ll  advise  your  personnel 
department  that  it  takes  2  or  3  years 
to  train  a  piece  goods  saleswoman — 
women  are  jireferred  because  femi¬ 
nine  hands  drape  cloth  skilfully — 
and  that  you  want  only  high  quality 
women  capable  of  learning  quickly. 

“The  consumer  wants  to  learn. 
Your  best  bet  is  cooperation  with  the 
schools.  It’s  more  effective  and 
cheaper  than  conducting  educational 
work  yourself.  PiUt  real  cooperation 
— send  your  style  shows  to  the 
schools,  hold  contests  in  your  store 
for  school  sewing  classes.  .\nd  of 
course  work  w’ith  dress-makers.  Give 
them  style  information,  publish  a 
l)ooklet  listing  their  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses.  .  .  .  Don’t  talk  to  customers 
about  economy  per  yard ;  instead 
suggest  that  by  buying  this  or  that 
fabric  they’ll  be  able  to  buy  two 
dresses  instead  of  one.  or  a  dress  of 
much  better  (juality  than  if  the  same 
amount  were  sj^yent  in  the  ready-to- 
wear  department. 

“Spend  half  your  time  on  the  floor, 
in  close  contact  with  your  sales  staff 
and  customers.  You  can  delegate 
someone  to  do  ‘paper  work’,  but  do 
the  floorwalking  yourself  if  you  wish 
to  understand  your  department  and 
your  trade.  ...  Be  proud  of  your 
department !  True  it  is  no  longer  the 


backbone  of  the  store,  but  don’t  let 
the  ready-to-wear  departments 
under-estimate  the  importance  of 
piece  goods.  Although  in  most  stores 
piece  goods  produce  only  one-fifth 
the  volume  of  ready-to-wear,  piece 
goods  profits  are  greater  than  ready- 
to-wear  i)rofits.  Most  stockholders 
care  more  about  profits  than  alxmt 
volume.” 

Trad*  Paper  Editor: 

“Many  years  spent  in  contact  with 
piece  goods  buyers  have  convinced 
me  that  such  a  buyer  must  first  of 
all  be  a  good  ‘office  salesman’.  You 
know  what  that  phrase  means:  that 
he  must  sell  himself  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  store,  to  the  publicity  and 
advertising  departments,  display  de¬ 
partment,  to  his  own  sales  staff  and 
to  the  executives  of  departments  al¬ 
lied  to  his.  .After  that  he  is  ready  to 
sell  the  consumer. 

“Piece  goods  manufacturers  tell 
me  that  they  sell  their  ‘mistakes’  to 
piece  goods  departments  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores !  That  such  departments 
lack  courage  and  initiative  and  catch 
the  last  car  most  of  the  time — that 
is.  they  wait  until  the  alert,  tireless 
ready-to-wear  trade  has  finally  done 
a  new  style  to  a  $1.98  death  before 
they  buy  a  case  or  two  of  the  fabric 
and  proceed  to  holler  ‘Prices  Cut  to 
the  Bone’.  They  are  too  often  jirice- 
sellers. 

“Such  piece  goods  buyers,  to  my 
mind,  have  no  clear  conception  of 
how  to  load  their  selling  weapon  or 
what  sort  of  ammunition  to  use.  Let 
them  remember — (I  can’t  talk  as 
frankly  in  my  own  paper) — what 
Walter  Boyle,  sales  manager  of  the 
McCall  Corporation,  said  some 
months  ago:  that  surveys  indicate 
only  25%  of  women  who  buy  piece 
goods  do  so  for  purely  economic  rea¬ 
sons.  The  other  75%  buy  because 
they  love  to  sew,  or  because  they  seek 
to  obtain  a  greater  expression  of  their 
individuality,  or  for  greater  comfort, 
better  fit.  etc.  ...  So  I  believe  in 
soft-pedalling  price  and  ‘specials’.” 

Proper  Credit: 

By  a  resident  buyer — 

When  I  hear  that  a  store  is 
discontinuing  its  piece  goods  de¬ 
partment  I  always  wonder  whether 
that  department  has  been  given 
proper  credit  for  its  indirect  sales  of 
countless  accessories,  gloves,  shoes, 
hats,  etc. — certainly  more  carom 
shots  than,  say.  a  book  department.” 
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Going  UP! 


'T'HAT  LITTLE  fellow  in  the  cap  knows 
where  he’s  headed.  But  even  he  doesn’t 
know  how  far  up  he  can  go,  because  he 
works  in  a  building  without  a  ceiling! 

It’s  the  same  way  with  us  in  the  pattern 
I>usjness.  Maybe  we  should  say  the  Sifn~ 

,  piicitj  Pattern  business.  Because  here  we 
with  the  biggest  pattern  business  in  the 
I  whole  wide  world,  and  we’ve  still  got  ideas 
jdxMit  growing  bigger. 

OtJce  in  a  while,  they  ask  how  we  do  it. 
Some  merchants  say  it’s  our  low  price. 
Others  say  it’s  our  “ideal”  selertion.  Or 
out  4-color  printing  of  packages  and 
counter  catalogs.  Or  our  School  Sewing 
Service  promotion  to  millions  of  new  pat¬ 
tern  buyers  annually. 

We  refuse  to  guess.  We  just  blame  it  all  on 


the  consumer.  Because  she’s  the  one  who 
insisted  on  Simplicity-made  Patterns  in 
such  numbers  as  to  outdistance  tdl  others 
combined  during  the  year  1938! 

As  a  Simplicity  Merchant,  you’re  a  partner 
in  this  business.  Here’s  what  the  vast,  ever- 
increasing  demand  for  Simplicity  Patterns 
has  meant  and  tvill  mean  to  you: 

II.  A  STEADY  STREAM  OF  CASH\ 
PROFITS  ON  LOW-PRICED  PATTERNS.  \ 

2.  INCREASED  STORE  TRAFFIC  THAT  I 
PRODUCES  SALES  IN  YOUR  OTHER  | 
DEPARTMENTS.  \ 

3.  SPEEDY  DAY-BY-DAY  TURNOVER  ( 
BASED  ON  THE  SIMPLE  FACT  THAT  V 
SIMPLICITY  PATTERNS  ARE  BEYOND  | 
DOUBT  THE  FASTEST  SELLERS  ON  I 
YOUR  PATTERN  COUNTER!  / 


An  advertisement  of  SIMPLICITY  PAT¬ 
TERN  CO.,  INC.,  200  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Norman  Rockwell  Paints 
Thread  Display  Card 


Warm  and  glowing  in  its  colors,  nostalgic  in  the  sentiment 
it  evokes,  the  new  display  card  of  the  Spool  Cotton  Company 
has  an  instant  human  interest  appeal.  It  comes  in  two  sizes  and 
advertises  any  one  of  three  products — Clark's,  or  Coats’  Best 
Six  Cord  Thread  or  Clark’s  Mile-End  Best  Six  Cord  Thread. 


B«hind-Hi0-Count«r  Drama 

By  John  A.  Spooner,  American 
Viscose  Corp.: 

In  some  resi^ects,  London  and 
Paris  stores  are  ahead  of  American 
stores  when  it  comes  to  giving  the 
ready-to-wear  touch  to  the  piece 
goods  departments.  One  new  type 
of  dramatic  display  seen  across  the 
Atlantic  recently  is  well  worth  study 
by  American  stores.  It  comprises  a 
circular  structure,  about  30  feet  in 
diameter,  and  made  up  largely  of 
chromium  and  mirrors.  Superim¬ 
posed  on  this  base  counter  is  an 
overhead  structure  into  which  are 
fitted  rolls  of  fabrics  identical  to 
those  on  sale.  These  rolls,  set  in 
grooves,  can  be  operated  much  like 
window  shades.  When  the  customer 
shows  interest  in  a  fabric,  the  sales¬ 
clerk  pulls  a  cord  which  lowers  from 
overhead  a  length  of  similar  fabric 
just  long  enough  for  her.  the  sales¬ 
girl,  to  drape  it  easily  about  herself 
in  the  type  of  dress  desired.  The 
fabric  range  j^ermits  modelling  of 
evening,  afternoon,  and  daytime 
dresses.  After  draping,  the  fabric 
rolls  up,  back  in  place  and  out  of 
sight.  The  fabrics  to  be  cut  for  the 
purchase  are  separate;  they  are  on 
the  cylindrical  counter  facing  the 
customers.  Smartly  modernistic  in 
design,  eminently  practical  in  opera¬ 
tion,  this  display  has  the  double 
value  of  attracting  trade  and  of 
answering  the  customer’s  big  ques¬ 
tion — “Hmv  zcill  the  fabric  look  as 
a  dress?" 

As  They  Saw: 

By  Robert  R.  Bickmann,  National 
Needlecraft  Bureau — 

“Small  wonder  that  the  volume  of 
piece  goods  retailed  has  steadily  de¬ 
clined.  A  few  stores  are  outstanding 
exceptions  and  have  profited  by  their 
intelligent  promotional  programs,  but 
I  have  heard  many  retailers  debate 
entire  discontinuance  of  their  piece 
goods  departments.  Seemingly  fab¬ 
ric  manufacturers  are  doing  little  of 
consequence  to  dissuade  stores  from 
taking  such  a  drastic  step. 

“I  think  manufacturers  are  for  the 
most  part  aiming  at  the  wrong  target. 
Manufacturers  of  all  types  of  fabrics 
are  vying  with  each  other  in  ac¬ 
quainting.  and  I  might  say  confus¬ 
ing.  the  trade  with  exhortations. 
‘Mine  is  the  best!’  .  .  .  ‘Xo.  MINE 
is  the  best!’  .  .  .  ‘No.  MINE  is  the 
best,  for  this  and  that  reason ! ! !’  .  .  . 


Very  little,  if  any,  attention  is  paid 
to  the  consumer — no  program  of  con¬ 
sumer  education.  The  manufactur¬ 
er  disregards  the  fact  that  the  ulti¬ 
mate  buyer  of  his  fabric  is  not  the 
broker,  or  converter,  or  joblier,  or 
the  retailer — but  consumer. 

“Despite  the  well-timed  and  suc¬ 
cessful  campaigns  of  the  ready-to- 
wear  industry,  needlecraft  arts  are 
experiencing  resuscitation.  There  is 
a  resurgence  of  sewing.’’ 

"Cross  Merchandising"  of  Rayons: 

By  the  spokesman  for  a  leading 
rayon  producer — 

“A  deterring  factor  in  the  sale  of 
piece  goods  to  women  is  that  piece 
goods  are  not  merchandised  as  en¬ 
thusiastically  as  ready-to-wear. 


“As  a  rule  the  variety  of  fabrics 
to  choose  from  is  relatively  small. 
Moreover  the  advertising  which  is 
done  on  piece  goods  is  almost  in¬ 
variably  of  the  ‘cut  price — sale' 
variety.  Since  there  is  an  internal 
jealousy  between  departments  that 
might  compete  in  a  store,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  do  any  cross  advertis¬ 
ing  that  would  be  helpful  to  the  piece 
goods  department.  Frequently 
women  see  things  in  ready-to-wear 
that  they  would  like  to  have  made 
up  themselves.  But  they  find  the 
same  fabrics  are  not  az'ailable  zchen 
they  shop  for  their  yardage.  Instead 
of  hurting  each  other,  it  zeould  seem 
that  a  plan  of  cross  merchandising 
could  be  dez'cloped  that  zeould  help 
both  sides." 
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Most  predictions  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  homefurnishings  sales 
are  based  upon  assumptions 
concerning  increased  residential 
building.  This  is  reasonable,  and 
from  all  rejKjrts  the  desired  boom  is 
definitely  on  its  way.  Hut  here  is 
something  to  think  about,  and  seri¬ 
ously  : 

The  .\rchitectural  Forum  in  its 
.\pril  issue  says  flatly  that  the 
“nuich-talked-of  but  seldom-built” 
low  cost  house  is  building’s  best  bet. 
The  editors  of  The  Forum  find  by 
survey  and  analysis  that  to  meet  the 
$35  a  month  budget  of  the  average 
citizen  in  the  average  American 
community,  the  house,  complete  with 
land,  must  sell  for  well  under  $4,- 
000.  This  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  $1,C)C)0-$2,0C)0  income  group, 
and,  with  a  number  of  eliminations 
from  this  class  of  prospects,  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  low  cost  house  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  3,000,000  units.  (In  1938 
245,000  dwelling  units  were  built.) 

Xow  if  the  house  for  $4,000  or 
less  is  building’s  best  bet.  it  is  by  the 
same  token  not  to  be  ignored  by  re¬ 
tailers.  Retailers  like  to  furnish 
demonstration  houses  that  run  a  lot 


nearer  the  $10,000  mark.  As 
Robert  B.  Smith  of  the  FH.-\  jx)ints 
out  in  an  article  on  page  48  of  this 
issue  of  The  Bulletin,  these 
houses  make  nice  institutional  ads 
but  don’t  encourage  the  one-third  of 
all  American  non-farm  families  in 
the  $1,000  to  $2,000  income  group 
to  build.  (Incidentally,  remember 
that  this  is  your  true  middle  class. 
There  is  a  group  of  alxmt  the  same 
size  in  the  over  $2,000  range.  And 
a  larger  group  under  the  $1,000 
class,  whose  housing  needs  can  not 
lie  met  by  private  industry  and 
whose  buying  needs  are  necessarily 
out  of  the  expansion  calculations  of 
defiartment  stores.) 

The  devotion  of  an  entire  issue  of 
The  Architectural  Forum  to  the 
low-cost  house  is  significant  in  it¬ 
self.  Pages  are  devoted  to  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  planning,  design  and  con¬ 
struction  to  cut  costs  yet  produce  a 
thoroughly  salable  house  that  will 
conform  in  every  way  to  consumer 
standards  of  comfort  and  attractive¬ 
ness.  This  is  what  has  been  needed 
— a  compilation  of  information  that 
,will  dispel  the  myth  that  it  “can’t 
lie  done”.  Architect  and  builder  alike 


are  shfiwn  how  it  can' be  made  worth 
their  while. 

Hon-  Loti'  Is  Loti'? 

Xow  what  about  the  department 
store?  The  FHA  is  eager  for  de¬ 
partment  store  help  in  popularizing 
the  idea  of  building  low  cost  houses. 
St)  far,  the  average  department 
store’s  interpretation  of  low  cost  has 
lH.“en.  like  the  building  industry’s, 
vague  and  liberal.  The  store  can 
decide  without  much  effort  whether 
it  stands  to  profit  by  a  wave  of  home 
building  interest  in  the  $1,000  to 
$2,000  income  group.  Having  de¬ 
cided  that,  it  can  choose  either  to 
let  events  take  their  course  or  to 
help  them  along.  If  the  build¬ 
ing  industry  has  had  to  revise  its 
thinking  alx)Ut  the  price  the  middle- 
class  group  can  afford  to  pay  for 
its  houses,  maylie  the  department 
store  should  revise  its  thinking 
alK)ut  the  price  this  group  can  af¬ 
ford  to  pay  for  homefurnishings. 
'Phe  building  industry  can’t  meet 
the  problem  by  trying  to  sell  jerry- 
built  houses;  the  department  store 
can’t  solve  it  by  trying  to  sell  flimsy 
furniture.  The  building  industry 
is  evolving  new  techniques  for 
building  good  houses  with  maximum 
economy.  The  department  store 
might  set  itself  and  its  resources  the 
task  of  building  furniture  to  match 
— that  is,  five  rooms  of  well  con¬ 
structed  furniture  that  will  appeal 
to  people  of  sound  middle-class  taste 
and  cost  $1,000  or  $1,200,  complete 
with  accessories. 

The  FH.\  people  believe  that  the 
department  store  can  do  wonders  to 
l)opularize  home  ownership  if  it  will 
come  down  to  earth  and  furnish  low 
cost  demonstration  houses  with  low 
cost  furniture.  If  this  were  simply 
a  philanthropic  gesture  on  the  part 
of  the  store,  no  one  would  suggest 
that  it  be  made ;  but  since  everybody 
seems  to  be  agreed  that  store  profits 
will  advance  with  a  residental  build¬ 
ing  boom,  it  is  certainly  worth  con¬ 
sidering. 

Note  in  conclusion:  Get  a  copy 
of  the  April  Architectural  Forum, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  study 
the  fifty  low  cost  house  plans  and 
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. . .  We  can’t  know  just  what; 
will  be.  but  the  best  infonri 
get  indicates  that  the  ai'er^i 


minutes 
answer 
we  can 


Head  of  the  Research  Department  for  Young  &  Rubicam.  Inc.,  N.  Y.  C.,  is 
Dr.  George  Gallup,  nationally  famous  for  his  polls  on  what  Americans  think, 
read,  and  look  at.  Recentlv'  his  department  made  a  survey  to  find  what  women 
knew’  about  and  thought  about  sheets. 

Investigators  interview’ed  w’omen  in  all  w’alks  of  life— found  that  59°o  of 
those  who  now’  buy  better-muslin  sheets  would  prefer  to  buv’  percales  at  $  1 .49. 
The  only  reason  that  they  aren't  buying  them  right  nov:  is  because  they  don't 
knoav  percales  are  this  cheap. 


profit  on  Cannon  Percale  sheets  at$ 
around  three  times  that  on  better- 
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ThiH  model  window,  designed  by  W.  L.  Stensgaard  &  Assoriates.  is  on 
display  at  the  Ameriran  Furniture  Mart  to  illustrate  how  effertive 
windows  may  be  arranged  from  hasir  display  properties.  The  portable 
backgrounds  are  masonite.  Tiny  Min-Event  figures  call  attention  to 
features  of  the  merchandise. 


photographs  which  are  included. 
They  will  offer  hints  for  decoration 
and  as  good  a  clue  as  anyone  can 
ever  get  to  coming  customer  needs. 
Of  .special  interest  to  the  drajieries 
department  will  be  the  window 
treatments  in  these  houses.  There 
is  a  noticeable  increase  of  what  the 
architect  delights  to  call  “fenestra¬ 
tion”,  and  if  these  houses  or  their 
like  come  to  be  built  on  a  large  scale, 
there  will  he  a  demand  for  inexj^en- 
sive  ready-made  draperies  in  longer 
lengths  than  are  now  standard  and 
in  larger  quantities.  The  furniture 
people  will  observe  that  although 
hay  windows  are  frequently  "ex- 

itras”  they  are  extremely  popular. 

and  curved,  sectional  settees  and 
sofas  to  fit  into  them  may  possibly 
enjoy  a  demand  in  the  next  few 
years.  Although  the  living  rooms 
are  generally  larger  than  one  ex¬ 
pects  to  find  in  a  low  cost  house, 
space  must  he  utilized  to  the  best 
advantage  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  sectional  sofa 
which  can  turn  a  corner  and  take 
up  wall  space  wasted  in  the  conven¬ 
tional  arrangement  will  be  increas¬ 
ingly  popular  even  in  traditional 
decoration  schemes. 

Furnitur*  Markets 

With  the  once-a-year  market’s 
usefulness  scheduled  to  receive  its 
first  test,  the  market  centers  and 
manufacturers  are  working  overtime 
to  make  the  June  showings  as  fresh 
and  packed  with  news  as  possible. 
Reticence  on  any  “big”  news  nat¬ 
urally  still  prevails.  In  the  light  of 
consumer  reaction  and  design  de- 


velojMiients  in  recent  months,  certain 
j)redictions  may  be  made,  (^ne  of 
them  is  definitely  that  the  so-called 
“Swedish”  Modern  is  about  finished, 
having  thereby  practically  e.stablished 
a  time  record.  Buyers,  however,  will 
see  that  it  has  left  its  mark  by  stimu¬ 
lating  American  designers  to  a  freer 
and  more  light  hearted  api)roach. 
Traditional  furniture  shows  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  it — there  is  more  concern  for 
appropriateness,  less  for  authenticity. 
.\nd  modern,  calling  itself  .American 
Modern  in  firm  and  ringing  accents, 
may  be  said  to  protest  over  much 
about  its  freedom  from  foreign  intlu- 
ence.  Give  the  Scandinavians  credit 
for  recognizing  that  gracefulness  is 
as  es.sential  to  modern  furniture  as 
efficiency. 

French  styles  which  make  a  nice 
conq>romi.se  between  the  elabf)ration 
of  the  courts  and  the  naivete  of  the 
provinces  should  come  in  for  in¬ 
creased  interest.  They  satisfy  the 
same  consumer  taste  which  has  kept 
Georgian  furniture  a  best  .seller  all 
these  years,  but  provide  a  refreshing 
variation,  both  in  line  and  in  woods, 
mahogany  yielding  here  to  walnut. 

Consumer  interest  in  fairly  subtle 
and  com])licated  color  schemes  has 
reached  a  high  point  in  the  past  year. 
With  all  the  decorator  service  that 
stores  have  been  advertising,  with 
the  mushroom  growth  of  home  en- 
.semble  sho])s.  and  the  reams  of  ])ub- 
licity  concerning  color  news  at  the 
Fairs,  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  has  develoi)ed  a  high  respect 
for  C(jl(jr  and  a  .serene  conviction  that 
the  de])artment  store  can  give  her  an 
e.xclusive  and  stunning  color  scheme 


in  a  package.  Aware  of  all  this,  the 
manufacturers  of  upholstered  furni¬ 
ture  are  concentrating  their  attention 
on  upholstery  fabrics.  Light,  bright, 
luscious  colors,  and  texture  and 
“working”  interest  spell  “decorator 
type”  to  the  customer ;  and  manufac¬ 
turers  ])romi.se  that  they  will  be  able 
to  .satisfy  the  demand.  ( )ne  report 
says  that  beige  is  in  for  poi)ularitv 
as  a  new  basic  tone.  Perhaps  buvers 
.should  not  be  too  wary  of  this  as  im- 
])ractical.  The  Fairs  will  probably 
stimulate  a  certain  color  recklessness 
along  with  the  urge  for  light,  bright 
elTects  and  novelty. 

Case  Goads 

In  case  goods,  novel  plant  stands, 
oversize  coffee  and  cocktail  tables, 
tambour  type  desks  will  undoubt edlv 
be  available  to  meet  a  growing  de¬ 
mand.  Breakfronts  and  junior  break- 
fronts  are  not  yet  a  drug  on  the 
market.  Whether  that  day  is  not  far 
distant  or  whether  the  breakfront, 
like  the  Duncan  Phyfe  dropleaf  table, 
is  simply  going  to  become  standard 
ec|uii)ment  for  an  18th  century  room, 
remains  to  be  seen. 

.Any  buyer  with  a  high  grade  or 
middle  class  clientele  who  can  find  a 
really  good  desk  that  is  also  good 
looking,  ought  to  snap  it  up.  Per- 
.sonally,  I  think  the  .American  ])ublic 
is  just  about  starved  for  a  workman¬ 
like  desk  that  can  be  used  in  the  liv¬ 
ing  room,  (^ne  of  the  essentials  is 
that  it  provide  convenient  storage 
and  work  surface  for  a  typewriter. 
■Another  item  that  the  customer  <loes 
not  seem  to  get  enough  of  is  the  good 
looking  commode  that  can  be  used 
as  an  end  table  or  foyer  jiiece.  Buy¬ 
ers  with  an  eye  to  the  boom  in  .small 
and  inexpensive  houses  will  continue 
to  look  for  junior  dining  rooms  and 
they  are  promised  plenty  of  this  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Manufacturers  are  steaming  hap¬ 
pily  ahead  with  coo])erative  i)rojects 
such  as  “packaged”  home  ensemble 
.sho]).s.  There  are  any  number  of  co¬ 
operating  grou])s,  which  are  work¬ 
ing  together  on  furniture,  tloorcover- 
ings.  drapery  and  upholstery  fabrics. 
walli)a])er  and  lamps  and  accessories. 
The  day  of  foolproof  decoration 
seems  to  be  not  far  off. 

Customer  Preferences 

McCall’s  Dream  Room  Contest, 
concluded  recently,  brought  nearly 
10.000  entries.  Feeling  that  these 
comprised  a  significant  reflection  of 
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The  FHA  launche;^  u  new  national  modernization  drive  in  June,  and  will 
make  a  variety  of  display  material  available  to  dealers.  See  page  51. 


The  Nairn  Sealex  Style  Show,  arranged  for  floor  display.  For  details 
see  page  46. 


the  tastes  of  the  average  .'\merican 
hoiiKinaker  in  decoration,  McCall’s 
tabulated  the  preferences  rejxtrted. 
The  figures  follow: 

Furniture  Styles 


Of  the  women  who  stated  the  style  of 
furniture : 


Modern  was  preferred  by 

31.0% 

18th  Century  and  CoKmial 

30.1 

F.arlv  -American 

6.2 

Swedish  .\IcKiern  in  combination  2.9 

Swedish  Modern 

1.7 

Two  styles  combined 

20.1 

3  or  more  styles  combined 

7.0 

.Ml  other  single  styles 

1.1 

Furniture  Woods 

Of  the  women  mentioning  the  wood  of 

the  furniture: 

Mahogany  was  preferred  by 

58.0% 

Walnut 

46.8 

Maple 

16.1 

.Ml  other 

12.9 

These  total  more  than  100% 

’  because 

many  listed  more  than  one 

furniture 

wood. 

Furniture  Finish 

Of  the  women  mentioning 

furniture 

finish : 

Blond  was  preferred  by 

22.8% 

Painted 

3.8 

•Ml  traditional  finishes 

86.9 

These  total  more  than  100%  due  to 
many  double  checks. 

Sofas 

89.2%  had  sofas.  6.1%  had  studio 
couches,  cither  alone  or  in  combination 
with  a  sofa.  The  following  list  of  colors 
refer  to  sofas,  except  in  a  few  cases  which 
had  a  studio  couch  with  no  sofa.  It  can 
safely  be  assumed  that  the  colors  refer 
to  sofas. 

Wine  colors  were  preferred  by  24.9% 


Blue  21.1 

Green  18.4 

Brown  or  Tan  13.0 

Rust  or  Red  9.0 

Blond,  Beige  or  White  8.0 

Gold  or  Yellow  5.7 


Love  Seats 

50.7%  of  the  entries  included  love  seats. 
Their  colors  were  as  follows : 

Wine  colors  were  preferred  by  22.2% 


Blue  18.4 

Green  18.0 

Gc)ld  or  Yellow  13.7 

Blond,  Beige  or  White  11.9 

Brown  or  Tan  8.3 

Rust  7.4 


U pholstered  Chairs 


The  colors  of  the  most  important  up¬ 
holstered  chairs  (Chair  No.  1)  are  as 
follows : 


Wine  colors  were  preferred  by  24.0% 

Blue 

17.6 

Green 

16.8 

Gold  or  Yellow 

11.2 

Brown 

11.0 

Blond.  Beige  or  White 

10.9 

Rust 

8.6 

Colors  chosen  by  entries  who  had 
secondary  upholstered  chair  (No.  2)  ; 


Wine  colors  were  preferred  by  21.4% 

Green 

17.6 

Blue 

17.1 

Gold  or  Yellow 

13.2 

Blond,  Beige  or 

White  12.6 

Brown 

10.4 

Rust 

7.6 

Other  Pieces  of  Furniture 

All  but  65  entries  stated  the  other  pieces 
of  furniture  to  l)e  placed  in  the  dream 
room.  The  list  of  these  pieces  and  the 
percentages  mentioning  them  follows: 


Flat  top  desk  was  si)ecified  by  47.0% 

Grand  Piano 

35.0 

Break  front  Bookcase 

.34.1 

Console  Piano 

.33.6 

Secretary 

28.1 

Unit  Couch  by  fireplace 

26.4 

Built-in  BcKjkcase 

23.5 

Game  or  Bridge  Table 

12.8 

Screen 

7.4 

Unit  Couch  in  corner 

2.3 

Walls 

58.1%  of  the  walls  were 
paneled. 

painted  or 

40.9%  were  papered. 

1.0%  combined  paper  and 

paint  or 

paneling. 

The  colors  of  these  walls  were  as  fol- 

lows : 

Cream,  Beige  or  Tan  were 

preferred  by 

38.9% 

Pink  or  Wine 

15.5 

Blue 

14.4 

Green 

12.9 

Grey 

8.2 

Yellow  or  Chartreuse 

8.0 

White 

4.0 

a  These  percentages  total  more  than  100% 
l)ecause  a  few  entries  mentioned  walls  of 
more  than  one  basic  color. 

Ceiling 

11.9%  of  the  entries  stated  a  ceiling 
color. 

Woodwork 

83.5%  of  the  wcKxlwork  was  painted. 
16.5%  was  natural  wood. 

In  52.4%  of  the  entries,  the  woodwork 
was  contrasted  with  the  walls. 

Window  Draperies 

62.1%  of  the  entries  mentioned  figured 
or  striped  draperies  and  37S)%  plain  color. 
Of  the  wtjmen  naming  various  fabrics: 

Novelty  cottons.  Linen,  Mohair 
and  Velvets  were  preferred 
by  28.1% 

Satin,  Taffeta  or  Rayon  26.5 

Chintz  and  Cretonne  23.7 

Damask  21.7 


Percentages  of  women  mentioning  vari¬ 
ous  colors  of  draperies  are  as  follows : 


Wine  colors  were  preferred  by  26.4% 

Blond,  Beige  or  White 

18.5 

Blue 

18.3 

Green 

14.2 

Gold  or  Yellow 

11.4 

Rust 

11.2 

Glass  Curtains 

51.4%  of  the  total  entries  had  glass  cur- 

tains.  The  fabrics  of  these  glass 
are  as  follows : 

curtains 

Rayon  was  preferred  by- 

42.9% 

Net  or  I  .ace 

.30.9 

Cotton 

26.2 
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Additions  to  Windows 


Percentages  of  further  decorations 
added  to  windows  are  listed  below; 


Venetian  blinds  were  pre- 


ferred  by 

46.7% 

Valance 

24.8 

Cornice 

17.2 

Shades  and  Knicknacks 

4.8 

Rugs 

70.3%  of  the  total  entries 

stated  the 

pattern  of  the  rng  as  plain  color  and  2f).7^c 

were  figured  or  mixed. 

5.7%  added  scatter  rugs  to 

the  main 

rug,  and  1.2%  had  scatter  rugs 

only.  Tbe 

basic  colors  of  the  main  rugs. 

or  of  the 

scatter  rugs  in  the  1.2%  who 

had  only 

scatter  rugs  follow: 

Brown  :in(l  Tan  were  pre¬ 

ferred  by 

24.8% 

Wine  colors 

24.8 

Blue 

16.3 

(ireen 

15.0 

Rust 

y.o 

Beige  and  Blond 

8.4 

Grey 

3.3 

These  i^trcentages  total  m(»re  than 
100%  as  in  the  lew  cases  which  had  only 
scatter  rugs,  several  different  colors  were 
mentioned. 

Mantel  Treatment 

55.1%  of  the  entries  had  mirrors  over 
the  mantels. 

Of  these  mirrors: 

56.7%  were  un  framed. 

43.3%  were  framed. 

32.5%  of  them  were  built  in. 

22.6%  of  the  mirrors  were  checked  as 
l)eing  “odd  shape.” 

34%  of  the  total  entries  had  pictures 
over  the  mantels. 

11.2%  had  brackets  and  other  decora¬ 
tions. 

8.5%  had  light  brackets. 

How  Woinon  Buy  Shoots 

Dr.  George  Gallup,  nationally 
famous  for  his  polls  on  what  Ameri¬ 
cans  think,  read  and  look  at,  has 
completed  an  extensive  survey  for 
Cannon  Mills  on  the  sheet  buying 
habits  of  department  store  custom¬ 
ers. 

The  findings  are  illuminating. 
First,  all  women  would  prefer  per¬ 
cale  sheets,  if  they  could  afford 
them.  Second,  almost  all  women  be¬ 
lieved  that  percale  sheets  were  too 
expensive  for  them.  On  being  ques¬ 
tioned  further,  these  women  did  not 
feel  that  ten  cents  more  than  the 
price  of  heavy  duty  muslin  was  too 
expensive.  Fifty-nine  per  cent  of  the 
women  interviewed,  who  now  buy 
heavy  duty  muslin,  would  rather  buy 
percale ;  and  would  buy  percale  if 
it  cost  only  a  few  cents  more  than 
heavy  duty  muslin. 


Ninety  per  cent  of  the  women  in¬ 
terviewed  knew  the  brand  name  of 
the  last  sheets  they  bought.  Sixty 
per  cent  said  they  bought  from  two 
to  six  sheets  at  a  time ;  80%  re¬ 
ported  buying  sheets  within  the  last 
two  years.  Eighty  j)er  cent  of  the 
women  knew  the  size  of  the  sheets 
they  bought. 

( )ne  definitely  surjtrising  fact  was 
the  finding  that  70%  of  the  women 
have  their  sheets  laundered  at  home. 

Cannon  Mills  will  u.se  the  survey 
results  as  the  basis  of  their  national 
advertising.  They  will  emphasize 
the  moderate  price  of  their  percale. 
They  will  emphasize  its  lightness  as 
an  advantage  for  the  70%  of  women 
who  have  their  sheets  laundered  at 
home.  They  will  .stress  brand  name, 
feeling  that  the  Cannon  name,  well 
established  in  towels,  will  have  its 
effect  on  the  90%  of  women  who 
knew  the  brand  name  of  their 
sheets.  The  new  size-tabbing  will 
l)e  featured.  The  major  effort  of  the 
campaign  will  be  directed  at  tbe 
sizeable  market  which  is  believed  to 
exist  for  a  medium-})rice  percale. 
Muslin  will  be  consistently  featured, 
however,  for  the  volume  market  of 
customers  who  cannot  afford  either 
better  quality  muslin  or  percale. 

Tbe  story  of  the  survey  is  being 
told  to  stores  with  a  sales  plan 
manual,  including  the  findings  and  a 
series  of  tested  window  and  interior 
display  set-ups.  To  help  stores  tie 
in  with  the  national  advertising,  a 
tabulated  chart  giving  the  dates  that 
ads  will  appear  is  included.  Media 
scheduled  are  Good  Housekeeping, 
American  Home,  Bride’s  Magazine 
and  Life. 

A  booklet  giving  details  of  Can¬ 
non’s  Salesperson’s  Contest  is  Ijeing 
distributed  at  the  same  time.  One 
hundred  and  eighty-five  cash  prizes 
wilt  be  awarded  for  the  best  forty 
word  sales  messages  written  by  sales 
clerks.  The  sales  message  is  to  be 
one  that  has  t)een  tested  by  the  sales 
clerk  on  the  consumer  and  has 
proven  an  aid  to  her  in  selling 
Cannon  percale  sheets.  Judges  will 
be  Miss  Zelma  Bendure,  Director 
of  Merchandise  Education,  Good 
Housekeeping  Magazine ;  John 
Hahn,  Editor  and  Business  Mana¬ 
ger  of  The  Bulletin  and  P.  A. 
Fahrendorf,  President,  Department 
Store  Economist. 


Upholstery  Trends 

Manufacturers  and  stores  are 
united  these  days  in  their  efforts  to 
eml)ody  decorator  service  and  cus¬ 
tom-made  effects  into  middle  price 
merchandise.  Typical  of  this  trend 
of  thought  is  the  announcement  from 
Collins  &  Aikman  of  the  important 
features  in  the  new  Ca-vel  line,  to 
be  seen  for  the  first  time  at  the  June 
market. 

'Pile  effort  to  make  quality  avail¬ 
able  at  low  cost  is  illustrated  by  an 
extensive  use  of  kid  mohair,  which 
the  designers  have  succeeded  in 
weaving  into  many  popular-priced 
qualities. 

Clear,  bright  shades  of  brilliant 
colors  arc  stres.sed.  definitely  lighter 
and  more  cheerful  than  the  re¬ 
strained  shades  usual  in  upholstery 
fabrics.  Designs  show  less  contrast 
and  greater  use  of  self-tone  patterns. 
U.se  of  various  fibres  in  combination 
bas  been  worked  out  to  add  interest 
to  texture  and  bandle. 

Glo-Vel,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
new  line,  is  designed  to  provide  a 
custom-styled  effect  on  production 
grades  of  furniture.  It  is  a  low-piled 
velvet  of  great  density  and  the  sur¬ 
face  has  an  iridescent  sheen.  Rich¬ 
ness  of  sheen  and  lustre  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  line  and  it  is  this 
quality,  in  combination  with  the 
bright  shades,  which  produces  the 
decorator  effect. 

Other  additions  to  the  line  in¬ 
clude  :  Glendor,  a  new  .striped  doe¬ 
skin  velvet ;  Cavelaire,  a  diamond¬ 
shaped  lx)ucle  jacquard  in  a  wide 
range  of  colors;  Bel-Ane,  a  novelty 
striped  velvet ;  Adam,  a  new  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  French  knot  weave; 
Croyden,  a  new  novelty  frieze,  with 
a  self-toned  back  in  rough  textured 
effect ;  and  Ango-Vel,  a  kid  mohair, 
in  chevron  design  with  a  self-toned 
back. 

Notes  and  News: 

Nairn  Sealex  Style  Shows  have 
been  traveling  the  country  since 
February.  There  are  two  of  them, 
one  now  in  progress  at  Marshall 
Field  &  Co.,  Chicago,  the  other  at 
W.  M.  Whitney  Co.,  Albany.  So 
far  twenty-two  stores  have  pre¬ 
sented  the  showing,  and  the  itiner¬ 
ary  through  June  24  includes  seven 
more. 

The  Per.sonal-ized  Floor  promo¬ 
tion,  with  set-ups  showing  how  any 
(Continued  on  page  51  ) 
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The  FAIR  way  to 
New  Customers 

U  It’s  the  largest  audience  in  the 
world — over  60  million  people — and 
Chatham  will  be  right  in  the  center 
of  the  stage — in  the  Consumers’ 
Building — next  to  the  Trylon  and 
Perisphere. 

1«  As  makers  of  fine  blankets  for 
more  than  62  years,  Chatham  be>- 
longs  in  the  Consumers’  Building— 
a  pioneer  in  American  Industry. 

U  With  the  famous  “Specification” 
Label— telling  ALL  THE  FACTS— 
Chatham  has  won  its  place  not  only 
as  a  pioneer  in  making  fine  blankets, 
but  as  the  originator  of  a  sound  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  plan. 

!•  The  complete  Chatham  line  of 
more  than  30  weaves  will  be  shown 
to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  who  visit  the  Chatham  Blan¬ 
ket  Shop. 

U  Special  display  emphasis  will  be 
given  to  the  All-Wool  Ronda,  the 
Aircell,  the  Airloom  and  the  new  Lux¬ 
ury  Bride’s  Box — which  Chatham 
is  featuring  in  an  extensive  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  in  leading  women’s 
magazines. 

Is  This  should  all  add  up  to  an 
extra  bonus  in  Chatham  Blanket 
sales  for  you. 


AT  THE 


FAIR 


THE  NEW  DISPLAY  CASE  will  form 
one  of  the  focal  points  of  the  Chatham 
Blanket  Shop  in  the  Consumers'  Build¬ 
ing,  N.  Y.  World's  Foir.  It  holds  any 
two  Chatham  “best  sellers"  and  the 
center  opens  up  to  reveal  the  new  1939 
Catalog,  containing  “feeler”  swatches 
of  the  complete  Chatham  line. 


THIS  LITTLE  PICTURE  BOOK  — 
the  story  of  blanket  making  —  will 
be  given  to  the  thousands  of  visi¬ 
tors  at  the  Chatham  Blanket  Shop. 
In  addition,  special  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  take  orders 
for  blankets  from  Fair  visitors, 
ond  these  orders  will  then  be 
turned  over  to  the  department 
store  in  the  city  from  which  the 
visitor  comes. 


CHATHAM  MFG.  CO.,  .7/  '//o  7/  ///. i.  :>/ 
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Are  Model  House  Promotions 
Missing  Their  Mark? 


By  ROBERT  B.  SMITH 
Assistant  to  the  Administrator,  F.  H.  A. 

F.H.A.  figures  indicate  that  the  building  industry's  biggest 
market  for  new  homes  lies  well  under  the  $3,000  income  range. 

The  question  is  whether  department  stores  are  drawing  com¬ 
parable  conclusions  as  to  the  purchasing  power  of  new  home 
builders.  Mr.  Smith  believes  that  the  demonstration  homes  they 
sponsor  and  the  furniture  they  put  into  them  are  all  too  often 
beyond  the  means  of  their  customers. 


SOME  time  ago,  I  visited  a  dem¬ 
onstration  home  sjxmsored  by  a 
department  store  which  fea¬ 
tures  “price”  rather  than  “quality” 
merchandise.  In  view  of  this  policy 
I  was  puzzled  to  find  the  store  con¬ 
nected  with  an  exhibit  house  which 
admittedly  cost  more  than  $20,CXX) 
— a  price  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  store’s  average  customer.  What 
further  surprised  me  was  the  fact 
that  the  furniture,  decorations  and 
household  equipment  displayed  were 
definitely  sui)erior  in  quality  to  the 
store’s  average  stock. 

Xow  I  don’t  know  much  about  re¬ 
tail  merchandising  and  advertising 
hut  it  strikes  me  that  promotions 
like  this  are  missing  their  mark. 
Why  do  so  many  retail  stores  at¬ 
tempt  to  build  volume  sales  of  mod¬ 
erately-priced  furniture  through 
])romotions  which  are  deliberately 
aimed  at  the  limited  market  pro¬ 
vided  by  families  with  incomes  of 
$5,000  or  more? 

Unless  statistics  are  very  wrong, 
the  experience  of  the  FHA  during 
the  last  four  years  indicates  that  the 
big  demand  is  for  small  homes  and 
moderately-priced  home  furnishings. 
This  suggests  that  the  retailer’s  op- 
jx)rtunity.  as  well  as  the  builder’s, 
lies  in  this  moderate-income  field. 

Here  are  a  few  facts  for  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  consideration :  During  the 
last  few  years  the  average  value  of 
new  homes  securing  FH/\  insured 
mortgages  has  decreased  slowly  hut 
surely.  Last  year  the  average  value 
of  new  homes  covered  by  FHA 
mortgages  was  found  to  l)e  just  over 
$5,500,  a  decrease  of  something 
more  than  $400  over  the  year  1937. 
Our  average  mortgage  on  new 


homes  is  also  drojjping  year  by  year, 
although  the  1938  amendments  to 
the  National  Housing  Act  have 
made  it  ix)ssible  for  families  of 
limited  means  to  obtain  larger  loans 
in  projxjrtion  to  the  value  of  the 
property. 

Even  the  figures  on  total  FHA 
business,  covering  old  as  well  as  new 
properties,  show  the  tendency  to¬ 
ward  greater  activity  in  the  low  and 
moderately  priced  home  field.  Some 
65  percent  of  FHA  business  in¬ 
volved  ])roi)erties  valued  at  $6,000 
or  less  in  1938;  our  tyjiical  mort¬ 
gagor  receives  $2500  income;  our 
average  monthly  i)ayment  is  just 
utider  $30  a  month. 

The  FHA  exjxjcts  that  during 
1939  its  business  will  materially  ex¬ 
ceed  the  figure  of  $648,000,000  set 
by  individual  home  mortgages  which 
were  accepted  for  insurance  during 
1938.  It  is  believed  that  new  home 
mortgages  will  account  for — not  70 
percent,  as  in  1938 — but  an  even 
larger  jjroportion  of  FHA  business 
while  at  the  same  time  there  will  be 
a  gradual  decrease  in  the  average 
value  of  the  new  homes  built  on  the 
FHA  Plan  as  more  and  more  fami¬ 
lies  of  the  low-to-moderate  income 
groups  become  home  owners. 

Considering  these  factors, 
wouldn’t  department  .stores  benefit 
more  from  promotions  directed  spe¬ 
cifically  at  the  $2,000  to  $3,000  in¬ 
come  group  than  from  displays  fea¬ 
turing  items  priced  well  above  this 
market?  Let  me  outline  briefly  a 
type  of  promotion  which  might 
prove  effective  in  the  present  active 
building  season. 

Deijartment  stores  have  been 
quick  to  grasp  the  opportunity  for 


establishing  their  prestige  in  the 
home  furnishings  field  through 
sponsoring  model  homes.  But  they 
might,  it  seems  to  me,  profit  from  a 
more  careful  consideration  of  the 
price  and  size  of  the  house  selected 
as  the  demonstration  home. 

Selection  of  Demonstration 
Home — Since  statistics  indicate  that 
the  volume  market  for  home  fur¬ 
nishings  and  equipment  is  offered 
by  families  whose  incomes  are  $3,- 
000  or  less,  it  would  seem  wise  to 
select  a  model  house  whose  appeal  is 
directly  to  this  group.  Say  a  house 
priced  at  not  more  than  $6,000. 

Preferably  the  house  should  Ixj  in 
a  new  subdivision  where  there  is,  or 
will  be,  a  substantial  demand  for 
homes.  This  is  imixDitant  to  the 
store  as  well  as  to  the  builder  who 
exjxjcts  to  make  other  .sales  as  a 
result  of  this  exhibit  home.  For  if 
the  display  of  furnishings  is  effec¬ 
tive  it  will  create  a  demand  for 
similar  furnishings  in  all  the  new 
houses  constructed  or  sold  in  that 
neighborhood. 

It  is  obviously  desirable  for  Ixjth 
the  subdivision  and  the  model  house 
itself  to  meet  FH.\  requirements. 
The  imjiortance  of  FHA  approval 
lies  not  only  in  the  fact  that  the  new 
90  percent  loan  feature  (for  mort¬ 
gages  of  tiot  more  than  $5400  on 
newly  constructed  owner  occupied 
homes )  makes  the  sale  of  homes 
costing  $6,000  or  less  easier.  Of  still 
greater  importance  in  my  opinion,  is 
the  fact  that  the  public  has  come  to 
regard  FHA  mijiimum  construction 
requirements  and  property  stand¬ 
ards  as  a  protection  against  “jerry 
building”  and  poor  jilanning,  badly 
conceived  neighborhoods,  and  the 
like.  Most  builders  feel  that  it  is 
essential  to  the  success  of  any  sub¬ 
division  that  FH.\  approval  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  the  plot  plan  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions  for  the  various  properties. 
Builders  and  lenders  both  are  anxi¬ 
ous  to  have  FHA  inspectors  on 
hand  during  construction  so  that 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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liese  Are  the  Houses  That  Sell  to  Income  Groups 
Inder  $3,CXX) — They  Cost  from  $3,400  to  $5,750 


YPICAL  examples  of  the  moderately  priced  houses  which 
form  the  bulk  of  FHA  mortgage  insurance  business  are  the 
four  houses  shown  in  the  accompanying  pictures.  Ranging 
irvalue  from  $3,400  to  $5,750,  with  mortgages  of  approximately 
)3,000  to  $4,600,  these  houses  are  "tailored"  for  the  average 
Atnerlcan  family.  Well  planned,  well  constructed,  conservatively 
but  attractively  designed,  and  located  in  sound  neighborhoods, 
irodern  moderately  priced  houses  bear  little  relationship  to  the 
"jerry-built"  homes  of  the  last  building  boom. 

Most  department  stores  have  concentrated  home  furnishing 
promotional  efforts  on  houses  for  the  $5,000  to  $6,000  income 
group.  Federal  Housing  Administration  experience  in  1938 
seems  to  indicate  that  promotions  directed  at  the  $2,000  to 
$3,000  income  families  might  produce  far  greater  results.  (Note, 
on  page  41,  that  an  Architectural  Forum  survey  concludes  it 
t>ould  be  profitable  to  go  lower  than  this,  building  for  the  large 
ousing  demand  in  the  $1,000  to  $2,000  income  group.)  The 
lollowing  facts,  from  FHA  files,  should  be  of  interest  to  retailers. 

1.  In  1938,  new  homes  represented  70  percent  of  the  nearly 
$650,000,000  in  small  home  mortgages  accepted  for  FHA 
insurance. 

2.  Average  value  of  new  single  family  homes  covered  by 
FHA  mortgages  in  1938  was  $5,530.  In  1937,  the  average  value 
of  new  homes  was  $5,978. 

3.  Mortgages  on  new  homes  averaged  $4,601  in  1938  and 
11638  during  the  previous  year. 

4.  Slightly  more  than  65  percent  of  FHA  new  homes 
mortgages  involve  homes  valued  at  less  than  $6,000. 

5.  Average  monthly  payment  on  FHA  mortgages  on  these 
few  homes  was  $30.06  in  1938  and  $35.33  in  1937.  These  pay- 
inents  include  principal,  interest,  and  mortgage  insurance 
premium  but  exclude  amounts  paid  monthly  for  taxes,  fire  and 
Faiard  insurance,  etc. 

The  building  industry,  in  striving  for  greater  volume  in 
lower  price  ranges,  is  forcing  merchandisers  to  meet  a  market 
which  offers  vast  opportunities  for  profit. 


This  $5,750  Atlanta,  Ga.,  home  is  being  purrhased  with 
an  FHA  insured  mortgage  of  $3,500.  Monthly  payments 
on  the  20-year  mortgage  are  $23.10  a  month. 


Valued  at  $3,400  by  the  FHA,  this  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  home 
could  be  Knanred  with  a  $3,000  FHA  insured  mortgage 
over  a  period  of  25  years.  Payments  on  the  loan  would 
average  approximately  $18  monthly. 


^*11  designed  and  constructed,  this  Roseland,  N.  J>,  home 
’  '«ned  at  $5,250  by  the  FHA.  The  $4^00  FHA-insured 
"^1**  l>eing  repaid  over  a  period  of  15  years  with 
’’"wly  payments  of  $33.22. 


This  attractive  house,  located  in  Houston,  Tex„  was  valued 
by  the  FHA  at  $4,650.  Payments  on  the  maximum  mort¬ 
gage  of  $4,100  allowable  under  the  FHA  plan  would 
average  less  than  $25  per  month,  over  a  period  of  25  years. 
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borrowers  will  be  certain  that  plans 
and  specifications  have  been  carried 
out  as  approved. 

Outside  Promotional  Work — 
Naturally  the  store  itself  is  in  a 
lietter  position  to  outline  a  promo¬ 
tional  program  than  I  am,  but  I'd 
like  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
efforts  along  the  following  line. 
This  is  the  thorough  training  of  an 
employee  to  serve  as  the  store’s  “ex¬ 
hibit  home”  representative.  He 
might  be  used  as  a  permanent  con¬ 
tact  with  the  builders  of  the  city, 
not  only  to  make  arrangements  for 
future  demonstration  homes,  but  to 
pick  up  live  “leads”  in  the  way  of 
new'  home  sales  or  construction  con¬ 
tracts.  A  large  part  of  his  time  will 
probably  l)e  spent  at  the  exhibit 
home  during  inspection  hours.  This 
means  that  he  must  be  thoroughly 
familiar  not  only  w'ith  the  furnish¬ 
ings,  but  with  the  house  itself :  its 
planning,  construction  and  finishing. 
He  should  also  Ik;  throughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  details  of  the 
FH.'\  program  and  know  what  local 
institutions  are  making  FHA-in- 
sured  loans.  His  ability  to  answer 
questions  intelligently  and  accurate¬ 
ly  will  do  much  to  build  good  will 
for  the  store  both  with  the  public 
and  the  builders. 

Information  Booths — During  the 
last  few  months,  the  FHA  has  l)een 
receiving  requests  from  department 
stores  to  assi.st  them  in  training  em- 
j)loyees  for  store  information  booths 
where  customers  may  obtain  accu¬ 
rate  information  alx)ut  FHA  insured 
mortgages  and  modernization  loans. 
The  FHA  is  glad  to  do  this  in  any 
case  where  there  is  an  FHA  insur¬ 
ing  office  located  in  the  same  city  as 
the  store  interested.  Naturally  there 
is  a  close  tie-up  between  building  or 
buying  a  new  home,  and  furnishing 
it,  so  the  advantage  of  attracting 
prospective  home  owners  to  the 
store  by  means  of  such  information 
booths  is  obvious. 

I  might  point  out  that  as  the  store 
becomes  more  familiar  with  local 
building  conditions  and  the  FHA 
program,  the  amount  and  character 
of  information  supplied  to  the  public 
can  be  extended.  For  instance,  some 
stores,  with  an  eye  to  the  rapidly 
expanding  housing  market,  plan 
eventually  to  offer  a  complete  home 
building  and  buying  information  ser¬ 
vice,  giving  assistance  in  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  design,  construction,  plan¬ 


ning.  landscaping,  furnishings, 
equipment  and  the  like. 

Display  and  Advertising — Natu¬ 
rally  the  store  will  wish  to  tie  up 
the  demonstration  home  as  closely 
as  |K)ssible  with  the  store's  home- 
furnishings  divi.sion  and  make  as 
wide  a  use  of  disjday  space  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Many  stores  have  found  that  a 
good  way  to  do  this  is  to  duplicate, 
on  the  floor  of  the  store,  the  furni¬ 
ture  arrangements  of  the  main 
rooms  in  the  house  aud  also  show- 
optional  furniture  groupings  for 
these  same  rooms.  Models  of  the 
house,  showing  varying  exterior 
treatments,  landscaping  arrange¬ 
ments.  etc.,  are  also  used  for  floor 
and  window  displays. 

W  hen  it  comes  to  new.spaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  a  thousand  and  one  tie-ins 
will  suggest  themselves  to  any  alert 
advertising  manager.  However  I 
might  venture  to  suggest  one  type 
of  newspaj)er  j)romotion  that  is  un¬ 
usual  enough  to  stimulate  intere.st : 
— a  continuing  series  of  daily  “edi¬ 
torials”  on  home  ownership  or 
home  modernizing  which  may  he 
used  as  a  lead-in  to  feature  store 
merchandise.  The  FHA  may  be  able 
to  assist  stores  by  su])plying  copy 
for  a  series  of  such  editorials  for 
their  advertisements,  each  dealing 
with  a  different  asjiect  of  the  home 
building  venture  .  .  .  with  i)articular 
relation  to  FHA  standards  and  re- 
(luirements.  Stores  would,  of 
course,  make  their  own  layouts  and 
supply  their  own  daily  tie-ins. 

My  knowledge  of  store  ])roced- 
ures  with  relation  to  other  types  of 
advertising  and  disiilays  is  so  limited 
that  any  attempt  to  sketch  a  desir¬ 
able  program  would  be  quite  futile. 

1  am  sure  that  if  the  house  proves 
successful  enough,  every  available 
type  of  advertising  will  be  used  to 
establish  the  connection  of  the  store 
with  the  project.  Retailers  will  best 
know  how  this  is  to  be  done. 

Availability  of  Demonstration 
Homes- — One  word  about  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  locating  desirable  types  of 
moderately  priced  homes  for  dem¬ 
onstration  purposes.  The  FHA  is 
well  aware  that  in  the  past  it  has 
been  difficult  to  find  desirable  houses 
in  the  lower  price  brackets.  In  a 
great  number  of  cases  either  the 
house  or  the  neighborhood  in  which 
it  was  located  was  deficient  in  con¬ 
struction.  design,  jdanning,  neigh¬ 
borhood  characteristics,  etc. 


.•\t  the  |)resent  moment,  however, 
there  is  a  growing  number  of  highly 
desirable  types  of  properties  which 
might  l)e  used  for  such  demonstra¬ 
tion  purposes.  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  any  question  that  the  mod¬ 
ern  .small  house  is  a  vastly  superior 
article  to  its  pre-depression  count¬ 
erpart.  .An  e.xamination  of  FHA 
files  will  disclose  a  sur])rising  num¬ 
ber  of  desirable  types  of  small 
houses,  i)articularly  in  parts  of  the 
country  where  home  building  is  al¬ 
ready  back  at  the  1929  level.  These 
houses  are  conservative  and  direct 
in  design,  .skillfully  planned,  and  lo¬ 
cated  in  neighborhoods  which  ap- 
|)ear  certain  to  stand  the  test  of 
time. 

Should  the  store  not  find  a  sub¬ 
division  which  .suits  its  needs  and 
desires,  there  is  always  the  jx)ssi- 
bility  that  the  .store  itself  take  the 
leadershi])  in  convincing  builders  of 
the  need  for  well  designed  small 
houses.  There  are  many  builders 
who  would  welc(jme  the  opportunity 
to  work  with  an  outstanding  depart¬ 
ment  store  in  bringing  an  improved 
type  of  .small  house  to  the  communi¬ 
ty.  Such  a  project  would  add  enor¬ 
mously  to  the  i)restige  of  both  the 
store  and  the  builder. 

Finally,  may  I  suggest  that  the 
term  “small  house”  has  perhaps 
been  over-em])hasized  from  the 
merchandising  angle.  I  believe  it 
generally  is  agreed  that  it  is  never 
well  to  indicate  in  any  way  that  an 
item  is  less  jiretentious  or  less  de¬ 
sirable  than  another  article  in  the 
same  general  groiqi.  The  emphasis 
on  “small”  seems  to  me  to  be  creat¬ 
ing  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  some 
of  the  buying  jmblic  as  to  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  purchasing  the  new 
small  house. 

The  popularity  of  the  “bunga¬ 
low”,  which  certainly  was  not  a  par¬ 
ticularly  desirable  tyjie  of  structure, 
was  founded  both  on  its  name  and 
on  the  fact  that  its  efficiency,  com¬ 
fort.  and  other  positive  advantages 
were  stressed  so  carefully  and  the 
size  was  kejrt  in  the  background. 
Perhaps  the  retail  stores,  who  have 
shown  themselves  masters  of  the 
art  of  merchandising,  can  supply  the 
building  industry  with  a  valuable 
substitute  for  “.small  homes”  and 
thereby  increase  the  market  for  the 
new  and  much  improved  type  of 
l)roperty  which  is  being  produced  by 
the  present-day  building  industry. 
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OVER  20,000  CUSTOMERS  MUST  BE  EiaHT 


Do  yo«  know  that  in  MUing  ovtr  $125,000  worth  of 
th«M  rug*  wc>e  had  just  on«  complaint  .  .  .  btcauss  a 
rug  was  rolled  up  and  stored  in  a  leaky  garage?  Do 
you  know  that  this  rug  won’t  fade  or  mildew  .  .  • 
buckle  or  curl?  It  weighs  nearly  50  pounds  .  .  .  is  prac¬ 
tically  dust'proof  ...  is  hand-loomed  of  genuine  natural 
fibre  and  cotton  clmh  ...  in  alni9St  any  siae  you  want. 


irS  THE  STERN  ART  RUG...fiae  9x12 


10.00 


Do  you  know  that  Stem’s  has  textured  hbre  broadloom  in  0*  and 
12-foot  widths  that  can  be  cut  to  fit  any  room  meaMircmcttts? 
Do  you  know  that  it  also  comes  in  rugs  all  cut  and  bound 
as  small  as  27"xS4"  and  as  large  as  12x18  feet?  Do  you 
know  that  it’s  designed  for  modem  or  Colonial,  cottage 
or  estate^  sun  porch  or  penthouse,  for  nursery  or  playroom? 


DELVOOD  FIBRE  BROADLOOM . sbe  9x12 


13.95 


Do  you  know  that  the  Taj  drtigget  is  a  year-round^  rug 
...  cool  in  the  Summer,  warm  in  the  Winter?  Do 
you  know  that  every  drugget  that  comes  out  of  India 
is  not  of  the  famous  Taj  quality?  Taj  druggets  are 
woven  of  white  wool  because  the  fibres  arc  the  longest, 
the  wool  is  the  strongest,  the  yam  is  the  whitest — and 
these  handsome  nigs  are  noted  for  their  long  wear. 


ITS  THE.  TAJ  DRUGCBT....Aise  9x12 


39.50 


fMteSHw  w  SM  ■ 

STEUN  BROTHERS  • 


<2*^0  STREET  WEST 


A  summer  rug  ceases  to  be  just  a  summer  rug  when  the  customer  reads 
an  ad  like  this — it  becomes  a  subject  worth  customer  study  because  the 
store  deems  it  important  enough  to  give  detailed  information  about  it. 


Homefurnishings 

( Continued  from  page  46) 

woman  can  become  her  own  decora¬ 
tor  by  using  the  ready-made  ma¬ 
chine-cut  insets  for  floors  and  wall 
linoleum  for  walls,  drew  consider¬ 
able  traffic  at  Macy’s  in  New  York 
in  March. 

Points  made  in  discussing  lino¬ 
leum  floors  with  customers :  The 
secret  is  to  think  of  linoleum  as  a 
floor  and  not  as  a  floor-covering.  It 
can  be  selected  to  harmonize  with 
rugs.  The  rug  can  lie  outlined  with 
a  plain  linoleum  feature  strip  that 
picks  up  one  of  the  rug  colors.  Rugs 
stay  clean  longer  on  linoleum  floors. 
*  ♦  ♦ 

Early  in  June  the  FHA  will  make 
available  a  quantity  of  posters  and 
display  material  to  dealers  who  wish 
to  tie  in  actively  with  the  national 
modernization  program  under  Title 
1.  Improvements  eligible  for  FHA 
loans  which  are  of  interest  to  de¬ 
partment  stores  include : 

Flooring  (linoleum) 

Paints,  wallpaper,  interior  deco¬ 
ration 

Built-in  bookshelves,  cabinets, 
cupboards 

Blinds,  shutters 

Electrical  fixtures 

With  the  Spring  pick-up  in  mod¬ 
ernization  the  FHA  reports  that  to¬ 
ward  the  last  of  April  moderniza¬ 
tion  loans  were  averaging  $4,5CX3,- 
000  weekly. 

The  display  material  is  planned 
for  a  unified  window  display  but 
may  be  used  separately.  An  instruc¬ 
tion  folder  for  set-up  is  supplied. 
There  will  also  be  a  merchandising 
manual  for  dealers  suggesting  means 
for  developing  modernization  busi¬ 
ness,  and  sample  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements,  mats  of  which  will  be 
available  through  local  newspapers. 
A  Technicolor  film.  “Better  Hous¬ 
ing  News  Flash’’  will  be  distributed 
through  motion  picture  theatres 
after  June  1.  Local  theatre  exhibit¬ 
ors  may  be  consulted  as  to  dates  of 
showings. 

*  *  * 

The  New  York  World’s  Fair  is 
a  challenge  to  any  reporter,  and  it 
can’t  be  met  head-on  just  yet.  A 
couple  of  quick  visits  to  Flushing 
serve  only  to  convince  you  of  the 
need  for  a  week  of  concentrated  at¬ 
tention  before  you  can  really  come 


up  with  a  conclusion  or  two;  and 
that  week  may  just  as  well  be  sched¬ 
uled  for  when  the  homefurnishings 
set-up  is  complete. 

The  houses  in  the  Town  of  To¬ 
morrow  are  not  ready  for  complete 
inspection  as  we  go  to  press,  but  a 
couple  of  thoughts  may  be  set  down 
here  and  now  for  the  consideration 
of  store  visitors: 

First,  notice  lighting,  both  in  the 
Towm  of  Tomorrow  and  all  through 
the  Fair,  not  only  for  its  spectacular 
decorative  effect  but  with  special  at¬ 
tention  to  fixtures.  Fluorescent 
lighting,  concealed  sources,  unex¬ 
pected  sources  all  have  a  significance 
for  the  lamp  department.  The  signi¬ 
ficance  is  this :  not  many  homes  are 
ready  for  the  new  lighting,  nor  will 
they  be  for  some  time  to  come.  But 
fixtures  that  are  unobtrusive  in 
themselves  and  that  pretend  to  sup¬ 
ply  ultra-modern  lighting  are  going 
to  be  the  next  step  in  the  average 
home.  Remember  that  one  of  the 
by-products  of  electrical  refrigera¬ 
tion  was  increased  sale  of  regular 
ice-boxes  designed  to  look  like  elec¬ 
tric  refrigerators.  After  a  visit  to 
the  Fair  standard  lamps  with  deco¬ 
rated  bases  and  colored  and  elabo¬ 
rated  shades  look  old-fashioned  to 


you  for  a  day  or  so.  and  it  may  be 
assumed  that  this  feeling  will  in¬ 
crease  as  the  new  lighting  becomes 
more  and  more  a  feature  of  new 
homes.  The  lamp  department  must 
organize  itself  in  preparation  for  a 
new  type  of  demand  in  lighting. 
There  is  no  need  just  yet  to  fear 
that  portable  lamps  are  going  to  go 
out  of  the  picture,  but  that  they  will 
have  to  change  in  appearance  before 
long  seems  certain. 

Another  thing  to  be  debated,  this 
time  by  the  furniture  department,  is 
the  increased  use  in  many  new 
houses  and  in  the  Town  of  To¬ 
morrow  houses  (notably  in  the 
Double  Duty  House  designed  by 
Henry  S.  Churchhill)  of  built-in 
furniture.  In  just  this  one  house 
there  is  a  built-in  seat  to  take  the 
place  of  chairs  in  the  dining  alcove 
and  a  built-in  desk,  chest  and  toy 
chest  in  a  child’s  bedroom.  And 
there  is  no  coping  with  the  built-in 
bookcase  fashion.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  more  and  more  tend¬ 
ency  to  incorporate  a  dressing  room 
into  the  house  wherever  cost  per¬ 
mits,  and  that  means  more  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  promote  love  seats,  break¬ 
fast  tables,  chaises  longues,  etc.  for 
the  liedroom  itself. 
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What  Effect  Halcc 


is  as  it  should  he.  Every  executive 
should  take  pride  in  the  thought 
that  he  is  required  to  solve  unusual 
])rol)lenis.  But  how  many  other  de- 
l)artnients,  for  example,  employ  out¬ 
side  solicitors,  as  do  many  appliance 
departments?  And  how  many  other 
de])artments  arrange  that  their  sales 
staff  work  3  days  each  week  on  the 
floor  and  3  days  outside  following 
up  leads? 

Skeptical  Manufacturers 

Electrical  manufacturers  are  in¬ 
clined  to  take  with  a  grain  of  salt 
the  profit  and  loss  figures  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  appliance  departments. 
Typical  comment  is  that  of  the  sales 
director  for  an  outstanding  manu¬ 
facturer.  He  kindly  writes  us  about 
appliance  accounting:  “Manufactur¬ 
ers  ordinarily  accept  these  loss  fig¬ 
ures  as  mere  ‘paper  loss’  due  to  pe¬ 
culiar  system  of  accounting  in  vogue 
in  deiJartment  stores.  Other  classes 
of  business,  including  furniture 
stores,  hardware  stores,  electrical 
dealers  and  public  utilities,  are  able 
to  show  a  satisfactory  profit.  Many 
department  stores  on  our  books  as¬ 
sure  us  their  operations  are  profit¬ 
able.  All  manufacturers  in  reading 
annual  reports  of  loss  usually  have 
their  fingers  crossed,  wondering  if 
the  successful  operations  actually 
report  or  whether  or  not  the  final 
tabulation  may  be  colored  by  reports 
from  an  overwhelming  percentage  of 
inefficient  operations.” 


IT  has  been  difficult  for  appliance 
manufacturers  and  department 
stores  to  agree  about  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  profit  and  loss.  Of  course  an 
accurate  appraisal  of  the  success  of 
a  business  operation,  a  determina¬ 
tion  of  whether  the  figures  are  to 
be  black  or  red,  requires  a  standard 
of  measurement  which  has  general 
acceptance.  Such  a  standard  is  the 
avoirdupois  pound,  16  ounces — as  is 
the  troy  pound,  12  ounces.  Again, 
a  mile  signifies  5280  geographic 
feet.  Little  confusion  arises  from 
the  fact  that  a  nautical  mile  is  6087 
feet,  that  the  British,  American,  and 
French  coastal  miles  differ  slightly 
in  length,  and  that  the  old  Prussian 
mile  was  24,711  feet,  the  Roman, 
3860  feet  and  the  Irish  mile,  6720 
feet.  So,  generally  speaking,  meas¬ 
urements  of  weight  and  mileage  are 
undisputed  and  present  no  difficulty 
whatsoever. 

However,  measurement  of  profit 
and  loss  in  the  appliance  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  department  store  is  indeed 
difficult  to  agree  about,  because  ac¬ 
counting  methods  in  use  differ 
greatly  in  character.  Adherents  of 


one  method  of  calculating  that  de¬ 
partment’s  profits  and  losses  work, 
so  to  speak,  in  agreement  that  the 
ixjund  is  16  ounces  and  the  mile  is 
5280  feet.  An  opposing  camp  of 
manufacturers  and  retailers  are 
adamant  in  their  belief  that  the 
pound  is  12  ounces  and  the  mile  is 
6087  feet.  Neither  party  speaks  the 
other’s  language.  Of  course  now 
and  then  there  is  a  conversion,  and 
a  communicant  of  one  faith  bobs  up 
in  a  camp  committed  to  belief  in  a 
fundamentally  different  form  of  ac¬ 
counting. 

The  situation  is  complicated  by 
I)ractices  peculiar  to  the  appliance 
department,  by  problems  met  in 
few  other  departments  of  a  great 
store.  Of  course  every  department 
head  is  accustomed  to  assert — and 
usually  with  some  reason — “The 
problems  of  our  department  are 
different.  You  see,  selling  books  re¬ 
quires  unique  etc.”  Or  it’s:  “You 
must  realize  that  a  glove  department 
is  different.  .  .  The  rug,  millinery, 
and  other  buyers  make  similar  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  work  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  departments.  Which,  of  course. 


Retailers’  Views 


Now  what  is  the  retailer’s  opin¬ 
ion  about  appliance  accounting? 
There  are- some  who  seem  to  agree 
with  our  manufacturing  friends  but 
a  majority  do  not.  It  is  gratifying 
to  report  that  answers  to  our  recent 
25-question  inquiry  continue  to 
arrive.  Here  are  some  fresh  from 
department  stores  in  Danville,  Illi¬ 
nois;  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey;  Oak¬ 
land,  California;  Syracuse,  New 
York;  South  Bend,  Indiana — sup¬ 
plementing  the  scores  already  re¬ 
ceived  from  Chicago,  San  Francisco, 
New  Orleans,  Omaha,  St.  Louis, 
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Iccounting  Methods  on  Appliance  Profits? 


Executives  of  department  stores  situated  in  every  sec* 
tion  of  the  country  join  with  leading  manufacturers’ 
sales  managers  in  discussing  for  THE  BULLETIN  those 
factors  of  unsurpassed  importance  to  the  industry — 


Buffalo.  Hostoti,  Minneapolis.  Los 
Angeles.  Atlanta.  Cincinnati,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  and  numerous  smaller  cities. 

From  a  store  that  made  a  net 
profit  of  $500,000  last  year,  comes 
this  answer  to  our  accounting  ques¬ 
tion  :  ‘‘Our  expense  charge  is 
around  10%,  which  we  think  is  ex¬ 
cessive.  We  use  the  regular  sug¬ 
gested  accounting  system  recom¬ 
mended  for  department  stores  by 
U.  S.  Government.”  From  a  cen¬ 
tury-old  store  in  one  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  deep  South:  “We  do 
believe  the  poor  showing  of  appli¬ 
ance  departments  is  largely  due  to 
the  method  of  retail  accounting,  and 
also  to  the  small  margin  on  which 
the  department  store  has  to  work. 
The  system  we  use  is  the  NRDGA 
Standard  Practice  of  Accounting.” 
Across  the  Hudson  from  New  York, 
in  one  of  the  big  manufacturing 
centers,  is  a  store  that  writes:  “We 
employ  the  same  accounting  system 
for  major  appliances  as  for  all 
other  departments.  We  believe  no 
other  method  will  give  us  a  true 
picture.  We  operate  on  the  retail 
method  and  all  fixed  charges  must 
apply  as  in  any  other  department.” 

Minnesota  to  Texas 

Two  front-rank  stores,  one  in  St. 
Louis,  the  other  in  Minneapolis,  feel 
that  to  the  accounting  systems  used 
cannot  logically  he  attributed  the 
relatively  poor  showing  of  appliance 
de])artments.  One  of  those  stores 
employs  the  “NRDGA  method”,  the 
other  “retail  accounting  system”. 

.  .  .  With  the  limited  space  at  our 
command,  even  brief  discussion, 
comparison,  or  explanation  of  the 
various  accounting  systems  in  use, 
is  not  possible.  So,  relying  on  our 
belief  that  the  data  will  be  intelli¬ 
gible  to  the  trade,  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  listing  here  addition¬ 
al  replies  to  our  question — tele¬ 
graphic  extracts — the  whole  to  be 
concluded  with  a  recapitulation  a 
sentence  or  two  in  length. 

The  largest  store  in  a  principal 
central  New  York  city :  “Have  just 
started  the  contribution  system.  We 
should  make  a  better  showing  now.” 


profit  and  loss. 

.  .  .  Michigan  store :  “We  use  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  (NRDGA)  meth¬ 
od.”  .  .  .  Iowa:  “.Appliance  depart¬ 
ments  are  held  to  same  basis  as 
other  departments,  but  setup  should 
he  different  for  this  type  of  mer¬ 
chandise.”  .  .  .  Massachusetts:  “We 
credit  department  for  all  carrying 
charges  on  leases  and  charge  the  de¬ 
partment  with  6%  on  average  total 
unpaid  leases.”  .  .  .  Small  store: 
“Eliminate  present  system,  adopt 
one  recognizing  trade-in  resale 
values,  service,  etc,”  .  .  .  Store  50 
times  as  large:  “We  use  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  system.”  .  .  .  From  a 
city  in  Kansas:  “Specialty  opera¬ 
tion  will  not  allow  department  store 
regular  F.  E.  charges.  Our  depart¬ 
ment  operates  on  individual  basis.” 

.  .  .  Albany,  N.  Y.  “Use  retail  sys¬ 
tem.”  ...  .A  Boston  store:  “We 
use  retail  method,  with  retail  ex¬ 
pense  allocated  by  volume.”  .  .  . 
Texas:  “In  this  store  only  actual 
overhead  is  charged,  making  profit 
possible.”  .  .  . 

♦  *  * 

California:  “We  finance  our 
own  paper  and  give  maximum  terms 
of  24  jnonths.  A  carrying  charge  of 
^  of  1%  i)er  month.  Repossessions 
are  negligible  Ijecause  credit  depart¬ 
ment  is  cautious,  watches  “reverted 
merchandise”  and  refuses  credit  to 
such  .”  .  .  .  Syracuse:  “Bad  per¬ 
formance  to  some  extent  due  to  too 
liberal  credit  terms.  Our  minimum 
down  is  10%.  Maximum  term  1 
year  except  in  case  of  exceptional 
credit  or  on  purchase  of  several 
major  items.”  .  .  .  Fort  Wayne: 
“We  use  the  markup  and  mark¬ 
down  system.”  ...  A  big  Pittsburgh 
store :  “Appliance  accounting  same 
as  for  rest  of  store.”  .  .  .  California 
again :  “Retail  system.”  .  .  .  Ohio : 
“Controllers’  Congress  system.”  .  .  . 
Big  Chicago  store :  “Controllers’ 
Congress  method.”  .  .  . 


Coast  to  Coast 

Only  a  comparative  handful  of 
our  informants  answered  affirma¬ 
tively  the  question  whether  or  not 
accounting  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  poor  story  told  by  so  many 
appliance  departments  at  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year.  Many  stores  omit¬ 
ted  all  answer  to  this  accounting 
question.  Others  gave  replies  not 
tof»  germane,  as  “Utility  companies 
by  charging  on  electric  bill  have  big 
advantage.”  .  .  .  Another:  “The 
principal  trouble  is  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers  don’t  give  a  hoot  about  the 
department  store  retailer  —  yet ! 
They  want  volume  and  sell  to  al¬ 
most  anyone,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  department  stores  do  the  bulk 
of  the  promoting  locally.  Two  or 
three  drug-stores,  a  garage  or 
neighborhood  appliance  bootlegger, 
and  the  set-up  is  complete.  Chain 
competition  is  tough  but  can  be  met 
if  there  were  not  so  many  scalpers 
to  fight  at  the  same  time.”  .  .  .  An¬ 
other  store  also  restricts  its  account¬ 
ing  answer  to  the  comment :  “Too 
many  dealers  selling  refrigerators. 
In  Buffalo  in  1938  there  were  386 
refrigerator  dealers!  Result,  chao¬ 
tic  price  cutting  and  no  real  selling 
of  the  product.” 

Three  Manufacturers  Speak 

Before  summing  up,  brief  quota¬ 
tions  from  answers  to  our  question¬ 
naire  by  three  of  the  country’s  very 
largest  manufacturers.  The  spokes¬ 
man  in  each  instance  a  sales  manager 
or  a  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales. 
The  first :  “We  think  a  uniform  ac¬ 
counting  system  should  be  set  up 
which  would  be  more  fair  to  elec¬ 
trical  appliances  than  that  now  in 
existence.”  The  second :  “A  sub¬ 
ject  which  should  be  discussed  and 
the  necessary  time  taken  for  dis¬ 
cussion.”  .  .  .  The  third:  “From 
the  accounting  standpoint,  I  must 
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confess  that  with  such  contingency 
to  contend  with  as  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising,  five-year  warranties,  etc., 
it  must  be  rather  difficult  for  the 
accounting  department  of  any  large 
store  to  figure  definitely  their  net 
revenue  from  appliance  sales.  It 
seems  to  me  that  existing  conditions 
can  be  rectified  only  through  a  uni¬ 
fied  drive  by  a  department  store 
association  such  as  your  own.  Un¬ 
questionably  we  shall  always  find 
merchandisers  who  know  their  busi¬ 
ness  so  well  that  they  make  money 
no  matter  what  obstacles  confront 
them.  I’m  convinced  there  is  no 
panacea,  nor  will  there  be  one  dis¬ 
covered,  that  will  cure  all  of  the  ills. 


but  I  believe  some  clear  thinking 
and  some  honest  cooperation  can 
help  to  clean  up  the  mess.  Depart¬ 
ment  stores  are  logical  outlets  for 
appliances.” 

Recapitulation ;  The  majority  of 
the  stores  are  satisfied  with  the 
method  of  accounting  which  governs 
the  operations  of  their  appliance  de¬ 
partment.  There  is  a  sizable  minori¬ 
ty  that  dissents,  and  believes  meth¬ 
ods  in  vogue  obstruct  progress. 
Certainly  healthy  disagreement  is 
desirable  in  the  business  world  of 
a  democratic  country.  Only  so  long 
as  there  exists  an  intelligent  minori¬ 
ty  can  a  democracy  hope  to  survive 
and  prosper. 


Keeping  Hot  About  Refrigerators 
During  the  Winter 

Outstanding  appliance  manufacturer's  sales  director  makes 
colorful  diagnosis  of  sales  figures.  He  contrasts  erratic  volume 
achievements  of  department  stores  with  the  stubbornly  unin¬ 
terrupted  selling  efforts  of  dealers. 


"DECAUSE  a  number  of  readers 
^  wrote  expressing  interest  in 
certain  data  set  down  in  last  month’s 
issue  of  The  Bulletin,  we  have 
gathered  supplementary  material 
which  will  be  of  equal  value,  we  be- 
live.  More  specifically,  in  the  April 
issue  this  department  presented  fig¬ 
ures  indicating  that  during  1938  a 
large  and  typical  group  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  suffered  heavy  losses  in 
volume  of  refrigerator  sales  prin¬ 
cipally  because  advertising  of  that 
billion-dollar-a-year  appliance  had 
been  severely  cut.  In  contrast,  the 
figures  showed,  competing  furniture 
stores  located  in  the  same  cities  had 
meanwhile  registered  refrigerator 
gains — unit  sales  gains  of  26%, 
105%  ...  on  up  to  440% ! — pre¬ 
sumably  because  the  1938  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditures  for  refrigerators  by 
each  of  those  furniture  stores  great¬ 
ly  exceeded  expenditures  for  a  like 
purpose  by  the  department  stores, 
whose  sales  fell  off. 

That  statistical  story,  supplied  to 
us  by  a  sales  manager  of  an  elec¬ 
trical  manufacturer  doing  a  business 
of  several  hundred  millions  annual¬ 
ly,  was  said  to  epitomize  conditions 
prevailing  in  his  territory,  which  is 
the  eastern  half  of  the  country.  This 
month,  from  the  sales  manager  of 
an  equally  large  manufacturer,  we 


have  complementary  figures  relating 
to  his  territory,  which  is  the  central 
and  western  sections  of  the  United 
States.  His  statistics  indicate  that, 
unlike  the  dealer  who  by  keeping 
everlastingly  at  it  contrives  to  keep 
his  monthly  volume  of  sales  on  a 
relatively  even  basis  so  that  there 
are  no  sharply  ascending  peaks  and 
sudden  valleys  during  his  year’s 
business,  the  department  stores  do 
%  of  their  refrigerator  business  in 
the  first  6-months  of  the  year,  so 
that  only  of  their  refrigerator 
sales  are  made  during  July  through 
December.  A  badly  trimmed  vessel? 
The  group  of  department  stores 
under  consideration  made  as  much 
as  15%  of  their  refrigerator  volume 
in  March,  as  little  as  2%  in  October 
— as  much  as  20%  of  their  year’s 
business  in  May,  as  little  as  2%  or 
3%  in  September,  in  October,  in 
November,  in  December! 

This  peak  and  valley  topography 
is  not  a  phenomenon  of  overnight 
occurrence.  Our  tabulation  in  ad¬ 
joining  columns  w'ill  show  figures 
for  the  past  3  years.  Let’s  look  at 
those  figures.  Perhaps  the  reader, 
like  this  writer,  is  incurably  allergic 
to  fractions,  decimals,  duodecimals, 
and  odd  numbers  as  well.  So  in  re¬ 
presenting  the  exactly  stated  statis¬ 
tics  kindly  furnished  by  our  sales- 


Volume  of  Refrigerator 
Sales  by  Department 
Stores 


I. 

Refrigerator  Volume  by 
6-Month  Periods. 

1938 

January-June 

July-December 

1937 

January-June 

July-December 

100% 

71% 

29% 

1936 

January-June 

July-December 

100%- 

67%> 

33%. 

100%. 

II.  Refrigerator  Volume  by  Quar- 

ters — Same  Croup  of 

Stores 

1938  First  quarter 

29%. 

Second  quarter 

40%. 

Third  Quarter 

23%. 

Fourth  quarter 

8%. 

100%. 

1937  First  quarter 

32%, 

Second  quarter 

39%, 

Third  quarter 

15%. 

Fourth  quarter 

14%. 

100%. 

1936  First  quarter 

23%. 

Second  quarter 

44%, 

Third  quarter 

23%, 

Fourth  quarter 

10%, 

100%. 

III. 

Refrigerator  Volume  by 
Months — Same  Stores 

3-Year 

1938  1937  1936  Average 

%  %  %  % 

Jan. 

9 

8 

6 

8 

Feb. 

8 

9 

7 

8 

Mar. 

12 

15 

9 

12 

Apr. 

15 

15 

11 

14 

May 

13 

13 

20 

15 

June 

12 

11 

13 

12 

July 

9 

8 

11 

9 

Aug. 

9 

5 

7 

7 

Sept. 

5 

3 

5 

4 

Oct. 

3 

2 

3 

3 

Nov. 

3 

5 

3 

4 

Dec. 

2 

6 

5 

4 

100%, 

100% 

100%, 

100%- 

Do  above  tables  indicate  slackening 
of  sales  effort  during  cooler  months? 
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Life  test  of  electric  range  units.  Machines 
write  automatically  biographies  interesting 
though  not  best  sellers. 


Painless  dentistry?  No.  Measuring 
reflection  factor  of  teeth  after  use  of 
tooth  paste. 


Above  photographs  taken  at  the  Electrical  Testing  Laboratories,  which,  established  40 
years  ago,  recently  formally  opened  their  new  8-story  structure  on  East  79th  Street,  New  York. 
There,  in  an  elaborately  fitted  plant,  the  Laboratories'  engineers,  chemists  and  physicists  utilize 
a  half-million-dollars'  worth  of  equipment  in  giving  to  their  clients  confidential  answers  to  such 
questions  as:  How  absorbent  is  surgical  dressing?  What  constitutes  a  good  typewriter  ribbon? 
What  is  the  strength  of  manila  rope?  Do  X-rays  disclose  unseen  defects  in  concealed  copper 
wire?  How  effective  is  an  air  conditioner?  Of  what  is  soap  composed?  How  will  paint  weather? 
Does  rubber  deteriorate  too  rapidly?  How  “plastic”  is  plastic?  How  well  do  electric  razors 
stand  up?  Is  an  automobile  lamp  adversely  affected  by  rain? 

The  Electrical  Testing  Laboratories  epigraph  is  that  of  William  Penn:  “As  many  hands 
make  light  work,  so  several  purses  make  cheap  experiments.” 


manager  infonnant,  fractions  and 
decimals  have  been  translated  into 
easier  reading  matter. 

*  * 

Can  department  stores  avoid  such 
seasonal  fluctuations  by  lietter  bal¬ 
anced  sales  efforts?  Our  manufac¬ 
turer-informant  thinks  so,  instancing 
a  tabulation  of  refrigerator  sales  by 
dealers  which  paints  a  picture  of  an 
entirely  differetit  situation — business 
on  a  pretty  leVel  keel  through  the 
year.  Department  stores,  too,  he 
claims,  can  flatten  out  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  their  12-month  sales  re¬ 
cord.  Notably,  he  points  out,  the 
de])artment  store  volume  percentages 
for  the  first  six-months  are  not  as 
good  as  they  seem  at  first  glance, 
since  during  the  first  half  of  each 
year,  when  the  department  store’s 
refrigerator  volume  is  largest, 
profits  are  simllest  per  unit — be¬ 
cause  old  models  are  being  moved 


out,  cf.  newspaper  ads  presenting  a 
plethora  of  specially  priced  lx)xes, 
April,  May  and  June  of  1938.  The 
situation,  he  says,  is  aggravated  by 
the  fact  that  some  manufacturers  do 
not  carefully  allocate  last  year 
models  to  many  different  localities, 
hut  casually  dump  them  in  relatively 
few  localities — which  during  the 
early  months  of  the  year  naturally 
capsizes  the  refrigerator  industry’s 
business  thereabouts  on  models  of 
current  manufacture. 

*  *  * 

To  conclude  this  analysis,  it  may 
be  argued  that  the  consumer,  espe¬ 
cially  if  she’s  a  suburbanite,  be¬ 
comes  less  refrigerator-minded  as 
the  thermometer  goes  down.  True. 
.\s  for  the  city-dweller,  if  one  tours 
the  Bronx,  where  millions  of  New 
Yorkers  live,  he  finds  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  landlords  equip  each  of 
their  apartments  with  refrigerators 


— without  charge  to  the  tenant. 
Nonetheless,  apparently  because  the 
cost  of  current  is  uncomfortably 
high,  during  6  months  of  the  year 
the  old-fashioned  window-liox  re¬ 
frigerator  is  observable  on  the  win¬ 
dow-sills  of  a  large  proportion  of 
such  refrigerator-equipped  apart¬ 
ments. 

But  our  manufacturer-informant’s 
point,  as  stated  at  the  outset,  is  that 
only  the  department  store  accepts 
placidly  the  consumer’s  winter-time 
apathy  toward  refrigerators.  Mean¬ 
while  other  retailers — dealers,  furni¬ 
ture  stores  etc. — keep  their  nose  to 
the  grindstone  and  contrive  to  keep 
the  monthly  volume  of  sales  well 
flattened  out  throughout  the  year. 
While  the  department  stores  are 
l)ushing  so-called  seasonable  mer¬ 
chandise  the  dealers  seem  to  be  cor¬ 
ralling  appliance  sales. 
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Since  many  women  change  dimen¬ 
sionally  day  by  day,  the  laced  corset 
can  he  promoted  on  the  basis  of  com¬ 
fort.  The  laced  model  is  a  good 
number  to  promote  for  the  corset 
wardrobe.  Finally,  it  must  be  home 
in  mind  that  the  models  must  be 
right  and  live  up  to  the  claims  made 
for  them  or  stocks  will  be  increased 
without  constructive  result. 

Hip  Discussion  Continues 

Since  last  month’s  observations  in 
these  columns  alx)ut  hips,  much  open 
discussion  has  taken  place  in  stores 
telling  their  customers  “what  they 
should  know”  about  them.  An  out¬ 
standing  ad  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 
talked  conversationally  about  “hip 
hysteria”.  The  ad  was  headed: 
“Ellen  Wilson  says  .  .  .  Hip,  Hip, 
Nothing  ...  I  want  this  advertise¬ 
ment  to  quiet  the  current  hip 
hysteria.  Somehow  many  women  are 
under  the  impression  that  Paris  en¬ 
dorses  big  hips,  and  even  our  smart¬ 
est  shops  are  encouraging  women  to 
swing  their  hips  without  censor.  I 
think  there’s  been  a  slight  misunder¬ 
standing.  It’s  true  that  a  famous 
couturier  did  pad  the  hips  of  his 
models  for  the  last  opening.  But 
what  could  he  do  when  he  was  try¬ 
ing  to  accent  small  waists  and  found 
his  models  hipless?  We  Americans 
don’t  have  to  pad  our  hips  to  make 
our  waists  look  small.  We  were 
horn  with  plenty  of  hip.  What  we 
want  this  Spring  is  a  very  tiny 
waist,  a  flat  midriff,  and  a  confined 
but  curved  hipline.  It  may  mean 
wearing  a  longer  foundation,  or  a 
long  line  bra,  or  a  special  all-in-one, 
but  let  me  decide  that  for  you.  I 
see  close  to  10,000  women  a  year  in 
my  consultation  room,  and  I  know 
a  lot  about  your  figure  .  .  .” 

*  *  * 

Wide  interest  was  accorded  an 
advertisement  of  Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
which  featured  a  hack  laced  corset. 
The  ad  tied  in  with  the  opening  of 
the  Katherine  Hepburn  show,  and 
quoted  what  was  said  of  the  audi- 


NTEREST  is  definitely 


success  they  had  was  usually  in  di¬ 
rect  pro|X)rtion  to  the  energy  with 
which  they  were  promoted.  On  the 
whole,  though,  they  were  not  pro¬ 
moted  with  any  great  enthusiasm. 
Now  with  the  waistline  interest  run¬ 
ning  high,  the  prospect  of  greater 
adjustability  and  control  through 
lacings  should  be  closely  followed. 

Manufacturers  are  naturally  reti¬ 
cent  about  details  of  the  new  gar¬ 
ments  tliey  are  working  on  for  fall. 
They  do  say  they  are  working  on 
laced  models  hut  that  they  are  also 
giving  their  usual  attention  to  slide 
fastened  numbers. 

Summarizing  general  comment 
from  the  wholesale  and  retail  field 
on  laced  models  we  may  say  that : 
Now  is  the  opportune  time  to  work 
on  a  new  construction  which  is  a 
logical  tie-in  with  current  ready-to- 
wear  promotion — it  may  lead  to 
some  permanent  improvement  in  de¬ 
sign.  There  should  he  a  definite 
place  for  the  laced  corset  for  certain 
tyjies  needing  adjustable  control. 


mcreas- 

J.  ing  in  the  discussion  of  the  im¬ 
portance  lacings  will  take  in  the 
new  fall  corset  lines.  Certain  it  is 
that  there  will  be  laced  models  in 
new  versions  but  whether  the  move¬ 
ment  will  take  on  revolutionary  pro- 
lx)rtions  is  said  to  be  problematical 
at  this  time.  Most  of  those  I  have 
talked  with  say  they  believe  the 
answer  is  in  the  lap  of  the  designers 
of  corsets.  If  they  can  bring  out 
mo<lels  which  will  give  a  smooth  line 
and  devise  ways  of  taking  care  of 
the  strings  so  that  they  will  not  add 
bulk  when  tied  and  so  defeat  the 
purjKise  of  a  smaller  waist  and  more 
controlled  diaphragm  line,  then  pros¬ 
pects  for  their  success  are  rosy. 

Of  course,  all  corset  departments 
have  continued  to  carry  some  laced 
numl)ers  of  the  old  type  for  custom¬ 
ers  who  have  never  deviated  with 
the  changes  of  past  years.  The  short 
back  lace  and  the  side  lace  intro¬ 
duced  during  the  jmst  few  seasons 
were  taken  on  by  some  buyers.  The 
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a  new  link  in  Cnstomer  Loyalty! 


ALE  of  a  Camp  Support  carries  with  it  considerable  promotional  effort  to  the  de- 
'  a  plus  value  for  your  store  —  over  and  velopment  of  their  Camp  business.  More 


n(i  j  above  the  money  rung  up  by  your  cash  and  more  of  them  are  devoting  exclusive 


register.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  departments  for  the  sale  of  Camp  Supports. 
Camp  type  of  customer  is  usually  the  “family  If  you  have  been  neglecting  this  great 


purchasing  agent.”  Win  her  loyalty  and 
thanks— and  you  have  a  steady  customer  not 
only  for  repeat  purchases  of  Camp  Supports 
but  also  for  the  whole  range  of  merchandise 
she  requires  for  herself  or  for  her  family. 

Far-seeing  store  executives  are  devoting 


field  for  profitable  promotion  and  are  in¬ 
terested  in  going  after  this  type  of  business 
aggressively,  we  believe  we  can  help  you. 
Why  not  have  our  repre¬ 
sentative  call  to  discuss  the 
matter. 


The  Camp  Transparent 
Woman,  seen  bp  flee  mil- 
Hon  persons.  An  object 
lesson  tn  health  and  pood 
posture.  When  lisittng 
New  York,  see  this  exhtbtt 
at  the  N,  Y.  Museum  of 
Scterue  and  Industry  at 
Rockefeller  Ceraer. 

S.  H.  CAMP  &  COMPANY,  JACKSON,  MICHIGAN  — World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Scientific  Supports 

OFFICES  ATi  NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  .  WINDSOR,  ONTARIO  . 


LONDON,  ENGLAND 
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ence,  “The  smartest  women  in  the 
audience  looked  as  if  they  had  been 
cut  of  paper  with  a  fine  pair  of  scis¬ 
sors.  Waistlines  were  so  closely 
moulded  and  so  tiny  that  they  looked 
as  if  they  might  snap  in  two  at  any 
moment !  More  than  a  suggestion  of 
hips  .  .  .  etc.”  They  jointed  out 
that  a  generation  ago  this  silhouette 
was  in  vogue  and  so  we  now  need 
to  borrow  the  means  our  mothers 
used  to  achieve  it — a  corset  that 
laces.  Saks  offer  their  new  Saksette 
of  jacquard  silk  batiste  with  slide 
fastener  front.  \'^alencienne-type  lace 
trim  and  laced  hack.  The  model  is 
built  high  under  the  bust,  tajiered  at 
the  waistline  which  “grows  tinier  as 
you  pull  the  strings”.  The  garment 
is  offered  at  $19.50. 

*  *  * 

“Hipshape  for  Silk  Suits”  is  the 
way  Bergdorf  Goodman  present 
their  new  bias  weave  model.  They 
believe  women  will  live  in  silk  suits 
this  “Fair”  year  and  say  the  garment 
allows  the  rounded  hips,  insists  on 
the  small  waist  and  is  low  in  back 
for  coolness.  The  girdle  is  offered 
in  15  or  16  inches  and  priced  at 
$39.50. 

*  *  * 

It  must  l)e  significant  of  what 
Macy’s  think  of  the  importance  of 
corsets  when  they  devote  a  page  to 
them  on  the  day  of  the  opening  of 
the  New  York  World’s  Fair.  They 
invite  those  visiting  New  York  to 
“see  how  the  world’s  largest  store 
corsets  the  smartest  women  in  the 
world”.  The  ad  was  laid  out  in 
twelve  equal  blocks,  ten  of  which 
held  an  illustration,  some  of  which 
carried  manufacturers’  names.  The 
two  center  spaces  showed  a  dress¬ 
maker  form  and  a  message  to  read¬ 
ers.  Some  out-of-towners  may  not 
agree  with  all  the  references  to  New 
York  women  being  smartest  dressed 
in  the  world  and  that  out-of-towners 
are  not  sophisticates,  but  on  the 
other  hand  it  should  assure  some  of 
the  timid  souls.  The  copy  tells  of 
the  reasons  why  New  Yorkers  are 
the  smartest  looking  women  in  the 
world  because  they  live  in  a  city  of 
specialists  in  chic.  They  tell  of  their 
stocks,  their  fitters  and  of  the  place 
Ellen  Wilson  occupies  in  the  corset 
world.  They  invite  visitors  to  pick 
up  the  phone  just  like  any  sophisti¬ 
cated  native  and  ask  for  a  fitting 
appointment. 


with  mldrlfl  rnnlrol 
l»y  I'arUT 

Ideal  "al  Iioiik'”  oostiiinc,  >0  very 
|iictuics<|iio  III  our  cxiliibive  ^|lllll 
rayon  priiil.  Sizes  12  lo  18.  \\  liilr  on 
pray,  lime,  dii>l\  jiiiik  or  delphiiiiiini 
iiliic.  Under  il,  lor  a  tiii\  uaisl  and  to 
dclinc  your  curves,  eoid  eonliol  in 
Uairlcr’s  I'ipleaf  Lace  "l.a>le\"  (iirdle 
or  I’uiilie.  .Sizes  24-80.  IVaeli.  mIiiIc 
Deliutaiile  Sliop,  Seventh  floor 

Skirl  B.fi.'i 

Top  SmmIi  I  .IIP 

Carler'N  l-'lMloai  A.WM 

Mail  orders  filleil 

KAKJi  FIFTH  AVEIVUK 

NEW  YOKE 


This  ad  of  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  which 
appeared  in  the  “New  Yorker”  ad¬ 
mirably  brings  out  the  point  of  the 
necessity  of  control  under  “at  home” 
attire. 


Corsets  for  Comfort 

Ever>’  corsetiere  knows  that  a 
good  corset  is  a  support  for  the 


back  and  abdominal  muscles.  For 
World’s  Fair  visitors  all  stores 
could  bring  into  their  promotion  that 
a  lot  of  fatigue  can  be  eliminated  by 
purchasing  a  Ix-tter  corset  than  ever 
before.  Comfortable  shoes  have 
been  widely  promoted  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  It  is  just  as  important  to 
visitors  and  travelers  to  lie  well  sup¬ 
ported  against  bodily  tiredness — 
and  they  really  should  have  several 
changes  so  that  they  may  wash  them 
often  that  they  may  retain  their 
original  shajie. 

Th*  Light  Weight  Situation 

The  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  corset  fabrics  in  making 
them  lighter  in  weight  and  stronger 
is  offering  an  opportunity,  some 
buyers  tell  me,  for  them  to  promote 
the  wearing  of  a  better  priced  gar¬ 
ment  for  warm  weather  by  selling 
customers  the  idea  of  continuing  the 
wearing  of  them  the  year  around. 
This  makes,  they  say,  for  a  more 
even  i)rice  turnover  and  less  jug¬ 
gling  of  stocks.  When  customers  can 
be  convinced  they  can  get  full  con¬ 
trol  with  lighter  fabrics  and  that 
ventilation  of  the  l)ody  at  all  times 
is  a  health  adjunct  many  are  apt  to 
buy  a  good  light  weight  corset  now 
which  they  can  continue  with  in  the 
fall.  It  is  the  time,  they  believe, 
when  the  customers’  minds  are  re¬ 
ceptive  because  they  have  usually 
come  into  the  department  with  light¬ 
er  weights  in  mind,  to  have  fitters 
pre])ared  with  special  sales  talk  for 
this  i)urpose. 

Naturally  this  does  not  mean  that 
many  of  the  really  liglit  inexpensive 
garments  will  not  be  sold.  Even 
with  those  Imying  better  garments 
there  should  also  be  a  place  in  their 
wardrobe  for  garments  for  sports, 
lounging  and  bathing.  For  really 
active  wear,  some  of  the  little  mesh¬ 
es.  voiles  do  a  pretty  good  job  of 
control  for  their  size  and  many  of 
them  offer  an  opportunity  for  easy 
washing  so  that  a  woman  can  be  as 
fastidious  about  her  most  intimate 
garments  as  she  is  about  her  other 
underthings. 

While  each  year  finds  women 
more  conscious  of  the  disparity 
which  obtains  between  the  washing 
of  corsets  and  other  undergarments, 
full  consciousness  is  not  yet  brought 
about.  Ask  any  woman  if  she  will 
wear  a  slip  a  month  without  laun¬ 
dering  and  she  will  be  horrified. 
.\sk  her  how  often  she  washes  her 
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corset  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  she 
will  be  vague  about  it.  Yet  her  slip, 
changed  every  day  or  at  least  two, 
takes  a  very  tiny  percentage  of  the 
punishment  that  her  corset  does.  To 
sell  more  corsets  l)ecause  they  will 
need  time  out  for  washing  is  a  pro¬ 
motion  w'hich  has  not  been  worked 
up  to  its  fullest  possibilities  as  yet. 
^  * 

The  present  popularity  of  the 
camisole  brassiere  for  wear  with 
petticoats  indicates  it  will  continue 
to  be  a  good  seller  throughout  the 
summer.  Because  it  comes  in  white 


TT  OSTESS  gowns  for  evening 
wear,  housecoats  for  supper 
parties,  pajama-culottes  for  informal 
parties,  short  housecoats  and  paja¬ 
mas  for  house  dress  wear,  petticoats 
that  visibly  dress  skirt  hems,  slips 
that  act  as  bras  and  camisoles  to 
further  style  the  90's  shirtwaist, 
nightgowns  to  wear  in  the  daytime 
and  for  special  breakfast-in-bed  and 
letter  writing  moments,  two  piece 
nightgowns  with  bolero  top,  and  so 
on  are  giving  intimate  apparel  an 
impetus  heretofore  unknown.  The 
question  is  whether  this  is  all  lead¬ 
ing  somewhere  or  is  it  just  a  season¬ 
al  flourish  because  of  the  90’s  trend 
for  more  decorative  underthings  and 
informal  lingerie  type  evening  wear. 

Shorts  and  slacks  have  made  a 
place  for  themselves  that  looks  per¬ 
manent  because  they  have  a  definite 
place  in  active  sports.  Those  I  have 
talked  with  will  not  predict  what 
they  believe  the  future  is  for  the 
negligee  department  to  definitely 
enter  the  field  of  supplying  apparel 
for  informal  evening  parties.  As  to 
the  other  items,  it  is  considered 
mostly  that  they  are  style  and  novel¬ 
ty  items,  and  the  present  season  may 
see  them  give  way  to  newer  things. 

The  many  and  divergent  features 
offered  this  past  month  prove  stores 
are  making  the  most  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  promoting  the  wealth  of 
variations  found  in  the  wholesale 
market.  Some  of  the  featured  num¬ 
bers  for  the  month  in  the  New  York 
stores  follow: 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  announces : 
“Cami-Mania  Hits  Macy’s  .  .  .  Puff 
sleeve  Cami-gown  featured  at 
$2.77.”  It  is  a  rayon  and  silk  satin 


for  wear  under  sheer  white  blouses 
and  is  dainty  enough  so  that  it  can 
be  one  garment  for  coolness,  good 
business  can  be  continued  on  it  if  it 
is  well  presented,  many  believe. 

*  *  * 

The  new  spurt  strapless  dresses 
are  taking  in  summer  lines  now 
shown  as  well  as  on  society  pages, 
revives  interest  again  in  the  strap¬ 
less  bra.  One  large  manufacturer 
who  has  had  past  success  with  them 
is  now  bringing  out  a  new  one  which 
is  a  decided  departure  in  construc¬ 
tion  from  his  previous  ones. 


gown  with  eyelet  embroidered  sheer 
top.  Another  Bemberg  rayon  sheer 
gown  is  of  blue  rose  and  lilac  with 
white  dots,  wide  shoulder  strap  of 
self  material  and  \'al  lace  trimming 
following  the  natural  line  bust  top. 
In  their  advertising  they  use  the 
head,  “I’d  love  to  wear  it  all  day, 
too,  it  does  so  much  for  my  figure.” 

In  The  Little  Shop  Macy  offered 
a  bridal  nightgown  at  $16.98.  It  is 
of  pure  silk  satin  with  val  lace 
ruffled  shoulder  and  has  a  shirred 
Empire  bodice  and  full  skirt. 

“Tintype  Gingham”  is  what  Macy 
calls  a  swing  petticoat  of  imported 
gingham  with  contrast  color  em¬ 
broidered  scalloped  edge.  In  house¬ 
coats,  they  offer  a  spun  rayon  in 
baby  bow-knot  pattern  and  a  dress¬ 
ing  gown  and  slij)  for  dinners  at 
home  or  as  a  dressing  gown  and 
nightrobe.  They  are  of  dotted  swiss 
alternating  the  color  of  dot  and 
background.  The  price  is  $15.93.  A 
general  ad  on  girl’s  housecoats  in¬ 
cluded  a  chenille  beach  coat,  an  im- 
ix)rted  pique,  a  multi-colored  house¬ 
coat.  a  rayon  and  wool  flannel  and 
a  rayon  taffeta  in  nosegay  print. 

Oppenheim  Collins  introduced 
Sanitized  slips  in  camisole  types 
ranging  from  the  conservative  to  the 
definitely  frilly.  The  process  is  by 
United  Piece  Dye  Works  and  as¬ 
sures  the  fabric  to  be  hygienically 
clean  and  prevents  the  formation  of 
perspiration  odors. 

Oppenheim  Collins  also  featured 
“Ballerina”,  a  short  housecoat  ex¬ 
clusive  with  them.  It  is  a  full  skirt¬ 
ed  model  with  zipper  front  and  they 
recommend  it  for  wear  for  Sunday 
breakfasts,  keeping  house,  lounging. 


vacations,  rumpus  room  games, 
playing  on  the  beach  and  all  day  re¬ 
sort  wear.  Priced  at  $3.98.  .Another 
feature  was  a  full  skirted  housecoat. 

It  is  a  two  piece  model,  tucked  at 
the  waistline  and  ,very  full  skirted 
and  made  of  ice-cream  dot  washable 
cotton. 

Bonwit  Teller  had  an  interesting 
jiromotion  called  “A  Doll’s  Ward¬ 
robe  Grows  Up”.  At  the  top  of  their 
advertisement  of  this  promotion 
they  pictured  an  old  French  doll 
dressed  in  a  bustle.  Other  illustra¬ 
tions  of  clothes  were  of  the  period 
and  included  was  a  dressing  gown 
of  the  times.  Another  promotion  of 
their  Trinka  A’an  Dorn  Cottons  of 
various  items  influenced  by  the  17th 
Century  Dutch  America.  Included 
was  a  housecoat  with  fitted  bodice 
in  wallflower  print. 

Batiste  nightgowns  at  $1.95  were 
featured  by  B.  Altman  &  Co.,  which 
they  said  had  “trimmings  out  of 
your  childhood  .  .  .  reminiscent  of 
your  baby  dress  .  .  .  shirred  like 
your  favorite  party  dress  when  you 
were  four  .  .  .” 

Another  cotton  promotion  by 
Franklin  Simon’s  was  matched  ex¬ 
clusives  in  soft  plisse  crepe.  The 
material  needs  no  ironing  (fine 
seersucker)  and  the  numbers  of¬ 
fered  are  breakfast  coat,  nightgown 
and  pajamas.  They  are  beaded  and 
riblx)n  run  and  frilly  even  to  the 
bottoms  of  the  pajamas. 

Barbizon  lingerie  was  offered  by 
Franklin  Simon’s,  monogrammed 
at  no  extra  charge.  They  stress  the 
silk  monograms  are  so  well  done 
that  only  close  scrutiny  will  show 
they  are  not  hand  done.  Gowns, 
slips  and  pajamas  were  included. 

.Arnold  Constable  brought  out  a 
“Kno-Back”  slip.  This  garment  has 
a  reinforced  uplift  cup  bra  top  fast¬ 
ened  at  the  front  to  a  smooth  fitting 
bias  slip.  The  back  is  open  and  the 
skirt  is  held  at  the  waistline  by  elas¬ 
tic.  It  is  of  rayon  satin  and  sells 
for  $1.19. 

Lord  &  Taylor  offered  “Frivoli¬ 
ties”,  the  frilliest  of  lingerie.  Cami¬ 
sole,  panties  with  ruffles  and  elastic 
at  the  knee  and  a  slip  with  camisole 
top,  wide  ruffle  at  the  hem  and  day 
and  evening  petticoats.  They  are  of 
fine  batiste  with  embroidered  inser¬ 
tions  and  lace  and  are  a  matched  set 
in  little-girl  white.  “Lucky  stars” 
were  housecoats  in  rayon  prints. 


Many-Purpose  Intimate  Apparel  Getting 
Big  Play  for  Summer 
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World's  Fairs  Ideal  for  Hosiery  Promotion 
Throughout  Summer  Season 


ACATION  promotion  of  stock-  that  refreshed  feeling  of  changing 
*  ings  this  year  can  center  around  stockings  during  a  hard  day.  How- 

our  two  Fairs  and  still  be  right  for  ever  thrilling  Fairs  are  they  are  un- 

all  seasonal  activities.  In  fact  deniably  tiring  and  feet  will  appreci- 

hosiery  for  travel  and  town  wear  can  ate  all  the  kindnesses  shown  them, 

come  into  prominence  to  a  greater 
extent  than  has  been  possible  during 
other  summers.  This  applies  to 
every  city  and  town  in  the  country 
as  well  as  the  Fair  cities. 

The  customer  who  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  sold  on  a  particular  stocking 
can  be  persuaded  it  is  best  for  her 
to  buy  a  full  supply  for  every  pur¬ 
pose  before  leaving  for  vacation. 

Every  conceivable  type  of  stocking 
may  be  needed  so  all  types  from 
socks  to  evening  sandal  can  be 
stressed  giving  all  the  promotional 
points.  There  are  many  activities  at 
the  Fairs  which  go  beyond  miles  of 
walking.  To  travel  to  the  Fairs,  too, 
means  that  visitors  will  take  in  many 
places  and  do  many  things  on  their 
way  to  and  fro  as  well  as  during 
their  stay  in  either  city. 

To  promote  hosiery  wardrobes 
with  traveling  cases,  to  give  advice 
on  the  care  of  stockings  while  travel¬ 
ing,  to  prepare  mending  kits  with 
colors  which  coordinate  with  the 
hosiery  purchased  are  bits  of  service 
travelers  should  appreciate. 

For  special  promotion  a  handy 
purse  envelope  which  will  contain 
an  extra  pair  for  the  unexpected 
snag  run,  should  l)e  a  good  idea.  It 
could  also  have  the  extra  pair  for 


Summer  is  a  grand  time  for  gift 
hosiery.  The  “going  away’’  present, 
the  “bread  and  butter’’  remem¬ 
brance,  a  service  advertised  for  ex¬ 
change  if  sizes  are  incorrect  and 
special  packings  to  hold  various 
numbers  of  pairs  that  will  pep  up 
the  gift  to  make  it  look  a  “million’’. 
To  stress  in  advertising  that  hosiery 
is  the  ideal  mailable  gift  may  have 
them  take  precedence  over  tele¬ 
graphed  flowers  and  other  less  prac¬ 
tical  gifts.  To  save  shopping  fatigue 
during  the  warm  weather,  you  can 
offer  to  make  a  selection  and  send 
them  to  the  recipient  in  gift  boxes  or 
to  the  office  or  residence  of  one  who 
wishes  to  present  them  in  {person. 

The  selling  of  gift  hosiery  defi¬ 
nitely  requires  special  training  of 
.salespeople.  Often  it  is  difficult  to 
get  a  clear  idea  of  what  hosiery  will 
he  most  appreciated.  One  thing  is 
sure,  every  giver  wants  a  gift  to  ap¬ 
pear  at  its  shining  best.  In  buying 
hosiery  men  usually  will  pay  higher 
prices  than  women.  Suggest  to  them 
a  hosiery  wardrol)e,  mentioning  all 
the  advantages  to  the  recipient  along 
with  the  fact  that  .she  may  find  such 
a  gift  of  special  value.  She  may  send 
an  order  in  to  the  store  for  stock¬ 
ings  which  she  particularly  liked. 
Thus  two  customers  where  one  grew 
liefore. 

Too  often  it  is  forgotten  that  eld¬ 
erly  ladies  may  still  like  the  luxury 
of  lovely  stockings.  I  know  of  cases 
where  they  have  lieen  very  flattered 
over  such  a  gift.  In  selling  a  man  it 
could  be  pointed  out  that  he  might 
find  the  idea  acceptable,  jjarticularly 
if  he  is  a  young  man  who  has  ad¬ 
miration  or  affection  for  an  elderly 
friend  or  relative. 


flow*ri 


Your  glomorous,  misty  sh««r  stocktAQS  in 
o  wondorfut  sunton  cobr  hov*  littU 
Howor  trellises  (msteod  of  clocks!)  or 
Hower  toes.  Pretty  os  o  love  song . .  • 
woshobie  os  ony  other  stockings  because 
the  painted  blossoms  wool  come  oH. 
Sizes  8'A  to  10%.  Exclusiye  with  us. 
‘‘TKILBY”  II  with  flowered  toes  it  your 
choice  for  open  shoes.  1.50  pair. 
**TRIIBY**  #2  with  flower  trellises... 
divine  with  evening  slippers.  \j6S  potr. 
Stocking  Deportment,  on  m  ^||Jj 
the  Street  Floor 


Con  Wisconsin  7-3300 


“High  style”  in  stockings  as  promoted 
by  Lord  &  Taylor. 

and  at  the  same  time  blend  in  per¬ 
fectly  with  the  lighter  clothes  all 
travelers  will  have  in  their  ward¬ 
robes.  Sturdy  weights  will  be  want¬ 
ed  especially  but  colors  for  them  and 
the  sheerer  qualities  differ  very 
little  and  should  not  present  a  prob¬ 
lem  to  the  shopper. 

Special  construction  is  a  feature 
of  every  manufacturer  today.  Some 
of  them  commendable  and  all  of 
them  with  selling 'ix)ints.  Decorative 
toes  and  heels  and  “invisible”  rein¬ 
forcing  are  at  the  moment  running 
second  in  promotion  to  flexible  knee 
construction. 

The  Care  of  Stockings 

Lord  &  Taylor  this  month  offered 
a  laundering  unit  for  hosiery.  This 
unit  consists  of  a  glass  washer  which 
looks  something  like  an  exercise 
dumbell,  a  large  can  of  silk  soap,  a 
large  tube  of  silk  finish  and  a  pair 
of  stocking  forms. 

As  a  unit  it  is  offered  at  $3.95 
and  it  is  claimed  that  it  will  cost  less 
than  a  cent  to  have  soft,  beautiful 
new-looking  stockings  every  time 
they  are  worn.  They  say  it  protects 
stockings  against  runs,  snags,  spots 
and  revitalizes  elasticitv. 


r)»h  Inninf 

———4  tnag  puMlbiUhf 


If  travel  materializes  to  the  great 
extent  which  has  been  predicted  for 
it  this  summer,  the  new  bright 
hosiery  shades  should  have  ready  ac¬ 
ceptance  for  wear  with  the  darker 
costumes  needed  for  it.  The  new- 
rosy  beiges  and  sun  tan  tones  par¬ 
ticularly  liven  dark  dresses  and  suits 


In  which  Bonwit  Teller  pack  a  lot 
of  customer  information. 
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The  beauty  that  lies  dormant  in  all  quality  hosiery  is  touch  .  .  .  smoky  dull  .  .  .  the  life  of  the  silk  sealed  in 
brought  to  vibrant  life  by  the  magic  of  DuraBond  Hosiery  for  miles  more  wear . . .  hosiery  DuraBond  Finished  has 
Finishes.  Clear  and  gossamer  sheer,  soft  to  the  look  and  every  appeal  to  make  more  sales,  more  rapidly  —"for  you  / 

SCHOLLER  BROS..  INC. 

RFRS.  textile  soaps,  softeners,  oils,  finishes  •  COLUNS  a  WESTMORELAND  STS..  PHILA..  PA.  •  ST.  CATHARINES.  ONTARIO.  CANADA^ 
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Federal  Trade  Commission  Actions 
on  Hosiery  Labels 


Hosiery  conijXJsecl  of  one 
fil)er  and  reinforced  at  certain 
points  with  another  has  l)een 
the  subject  of  several  complaints 
and  stipulations  announced  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  recent¬ 
ly.  The  Commission  raises  objection 
to  the  practice  of  describing  hose  as 
“all  silk”  or  “all  wool”,  as  the  case 
may  be,  when  the  hose  has  cotton 
top,  heel  and  toe.  The  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division  warns  that  retailers 
should  Ik*  particularly  careful  to 
avoid  unintentional  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  in  describing  such  hose. 

On  a  single  day,  April  2,  the 
Commission  announced  that  five  dif¬ 
ferent  hosiery  manufacturers  had 
entered  into  stipulations  to  discon¬ 
tinue  misleading  representations  of 
this  sort.  A  typical  stipulation  pro¬ 


vides  that  if  the  leg  or  lK)ot  of  the 
hosiery  is  i)roi)erly  repre.sented  as 
“silk",  hut  the  top,  heel  and  toe  are 
comjxised  of  other  material,  then  the 
word  “silk"  shall  l)e  immediately  ac¬ 
companied  by  suitable  phraseology  in 
conspicuous  tyj)e,  clearly  indicating 
that  such  designation  does  not  apply 
to  the  top,  heel  and  toe. 

One  of  the  five  manufacturers 
also  agrees  to  cease  using  the  phrase 
"pure  silk  surface"  so  as  to  imply 
that  hosiery  has  an  ornamental  fac¬ 
ing  or  surface  of  pure  silk  over  a 
fal)ric  other  than  pure  silk  when 
such  is  not  a  fact.  The  same  manu¬ 
facturer  also  promises  to  stop  say¬ 
ing  "silk  and  rayon"  (implying  that 
the  silk  content  is  etjual  to  or  greater 
than  the  rayon  content  by  weight) 
when  he  should  say  "rayon  and  silk” 


(indicating  that  the  rayon  predomi¬ 
nates  by  weight). 

Cither  i)ointers  on  hosiery  lalx'ling 
to  l)e  gleaned  from  these  stipulations 
concern  wool.  One  manufacturer 
agrees  to  discontinue  using  the  word 
"wool”  as  descriptive  of  men’s  ho¬ 
siery  in  a  manner  implying  that  it  is 
comjx)sed  entirely  or  in  substantial 
jiart  of  that  material,  when  such  is 
not  a  fact.  The  Commission  con¬ 
siders  it  misleading  to  say  that  a 
fiber,  such  as  wool,  silk,  rayon,  etc., 
is  present  in  a  product  if  there  is 
less  than  5%  of  that  fil)er.  In  such 
cases,  the  name  of  the  fil)er  may  be 
used  only  if  it  is  accompanied  by  the 
actual  percentage  figure.  (For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Commission  holds  that  it 
is  incorrect  to  say  “silk  and  wool”  in 
describing  a  product  which  is  %% 
silk  and  4%  wool.  In  this  example, 
the  word  “wool”  should  l)e  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  present  only  to  the  extent 
of  4%.  The  "and  wool”  without  a 
percentage  figure  is  an  acceptable 
designation  if  the  wool  content  ex¬ 
ceeds  5%.) 

The  Commission  also  took  excep¬ 
tion  to  one  manufacturer’s  way  of 
describing  part-wool  hosiery,  and 
the  manufacturer  agreed  to  cease 
using  "wool"  as  descriptive  of  ho¬ 
siery  containing  wool  mixed  with 
other  fibers  when,  due  to  over-em¬ 
phasis  of  the  word  “wool”,  the 
"tendency  is  to  convey  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  a  greater  proportion  of 
that  fiber  is  present  than  is  actually 
the  fact.” 

Three  of  the  mills,  in  the  stipula¬ 
tions  they  signed,  agree  that  rayon 
products  will  l)e  disclosed  as  such  in 
all  labeling,  sales  literature  and 
forms.  Others,  who  have  been  using 
trade  names  for  rayon,  such  as 
“Englo",  “Acetate"  and  “Cclane.se", 
agree  hereafter  to  use  these  terms 
only  if  the  word  “rayon”  accompan¬ 
ies  them  in  equally  conspicuous  tyjK?. 

The  representations  made  by  re¬ 
tailers  in  their  advertising  and  sell¬ 
ing  undoubtedly  receive  the  same 
careful  scrutiny  from  the  Commis¬ 
sion  as  did  the  representations  made 
by  the  five  manufacturers  who  en¬ 
tered  into  the  stiinilations  described 
above.  .\t  least  one  retailer  has  al¬ 
ready  been  .served  a  cease  and  desist 
order  along  these  lines.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  buyers, 
salespeople,  and  advertising  staff 
avoid  errors  and  misdescriptions  of 
the  type  cited  here. 


This  full  page  ad  of  Macy’s  is  an  example  of  the  generous  allotting 
of  space  to  individual  departments. 
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CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 


S.  E.  C.  Examines  Department  Store 
Operating  Results  and  Profits 


In  connection  with  this  report,  Lew  Hahn  ob¬ 
serves  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  THE  BULLETIN : 
"I  find  myself  wondering  if  we  were  to  start  our 
statements  with  a  required  net  profit  whether  it 
might  not  serve  to  make  store  organizations  .  .  . 
conscious  of  the  obligation  to  make  a  profit." 


XUER  the  title  “Selected  In¬ 
formation  on  Department 
Stores  with  Annual  Sales 
Over  $10,C)C)0,0CX)  Each,  registered 
under  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934,”  an  85  page  report  just  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission  show  that  the 
“combined  volume  of  business  re¬ 
ported  by  these  21  enterprises  was 
1,003  millions  in  the  fiscal  years 
ended  on  or  about  December  31, 
1937 ;  compared  with  966  millions 
in  the  fiscal  years  ended  on  or  about 
December  3i,  1936;  864  millions  in 
the  fiscal  years  ended  on  or  about 
December  31,  1935  and  824  millions 
in  the  fiscal  years  ended  on  or 
about  December  31,  1934.” 

The  summary  of  the  report  con¬ 
tinues  in  part :  “A  combined  operat¬ 
ing  profit  of  32  millions  or  3.1%  of 
sales  was  reported  for  the  fiscal 
years  ended  on  or  about  December 
31,  1937 ;  compared  with  an  operat¬ 
ing  profit  of  44  millions  or  4.5% 
of  sales  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  on 
or  about  December  31,  1936;  25 
millions  or  2.9%  of  .sales  for  the 
fiscal  years  ended  on  or  about  De¬ 
cember  31,  1935;  and  19  millions 
or  2.3%  of  sales  for  the  fiscal  years 
ended  on  or  about  December  31, 
1934.  These  results  were  after  com¬ 
bined  charges  for  depreciation,  de¬ 
pletion,  etc.  of  15  millions  or  1.5% 
of  sales  in  1937 ;  14  millions  or 
1.5%  of  sales  in  1936;  14  millions 
or  1.6%  of  sales  in  1935;  and  13 
millions  or  1.6%  of  sales  in  1934. 
Of  the  21  enterprises,  19  reported 
operating  profits  and  2  reported 
operating  losses  in  the  fiscal  years 


ended  (jn  or  alx)ut  December  31, 
1937 ;  all  21  enterprises  reported 
operating  profits  in  the  fiscal  years 
ended  on  or  about  December  31, 
1936,  20  reported  operating  profits 
and  1  reported  an  operating  loss  in 
the  fiscal  years  ended  on  or  about 
December  31,  1935;  and  18  reported 
operating  profits  and  3  reported  op¬ 
erating  losses  in  the  fiscal  years 
ended  on  or  about  December  31, 
1934. 

Net  Profit  2.5% 

“A  combined  profit  after  all 
charges  (including  non-operating 
gains  and  losses,  prior  claims,  inter¬ 
est  and  income  taxes)  of  approxi¬ 
mately  25  millions  or  2.5%  of  sales 
was  reported  for  the  fical  years 
ended  on  or  about  December  31, 
1937 ;  compared  with  35  millions  or 
3.7%  of  sales  in  1936;  19  millions 
or  2.2%  of  sales  in  1935;  and  15 
millions  or  1.8%  of  sales  in  1934. 
Of  the  21  enterprises,  20  reported 
profits  after  all  charges  and  1  re¬ 
ported  a  loss  after  all  charges  in 
the  fiscal  years  ended  on  or  about 
December  31,  1937;  all  21  enter¬ 
prises  reported  profits  after  all 
charges  in  the  fiscal  years  ended  on 
or  about  December  31,  1936  and 
December  31,  1935;  and  19  reported 
profits  after  all  charges  and  2  re¬ 
ported  losses  after  all  charges  in  the 
fiscal  years  ended  on  or  about  De¬ 
cember  31,  1934. 

“Net  sales  per  dollar  of  inventory 
of  ‘turn -over  of  inventory’  based  on 
totals  for  all  21  enterprises  rose 
from  6.60  for  the  fiscal  years  ended 
on  or  about  December  31,  1934  to 


6.84  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  on 
or  about  December  31,  1935;  de-* 
dined  to  6.53  for  the  fiscal  years 
ended  on  or  about  December  31, 
1936;  and  then  rose  to  7.16  for  the 
fiscal  years  ended  on  or  about  De¬ 
cember  31,  1937.  Net  sales  per  dol¬ 
lar  of  inventory  for  individual  en¬ 
terprises  ranged  from  4.79  to  9.95 
for  the  fiscal  years  ended  on  or 
about  December  31,  1937 ;  from 

4.84  to  8.92  in  1936;  from  5.07  to 

9.80  in  1935 ;  and  from  3.95  to  9.87 
in  1934.  Turnover  of  tangible  net 
worth  at  book  value  based  on  totals 
for  all  21  enterprises  rose  from  2.05 
for  the  fiscal  years  ended  on  or 
about  December  31,  1934  to  2.14  in 
1935;  2.24  in  1936;  and  2.30  in 
1937.  Turnover  of  tangible  net 
worth  at  book  value  for  individual 
enterprises  ranged  from  1.14  to  5.44 
in  the  fiscal  years  ended  on  or  about 
December  31,  1937;  from  1.02  to 

5.80  in  1936;  from  .90  to  5.11  in 
1935 ;  and  from  .86  to  5.74  in  1934. 

“The  current  ratio  based  on  totals 
for  21  enterprises  was  4.58;  1  at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  years  ended 
on  or  about  December  31,  1937, 
compared  with  4.25:  1  a  year  ear¬ 
lier  ;  5.22 :  1  two  years  earlier ;  and 
5.82 :  1  three  years  earlier.  Current 
ratios  for  individual  enterprises 
ranged  from  2.20:  1  to  6.51 :  1  on 
or  about  December  31,  1937;  from 
2.63 :  1  to  6.52 :  1  on  or  about  De¬ 
cember  31,  1936;  from  2.98:  1  to 
8.99:  1  on  or  about  December  31, 
1935;  and  from  2.76:  1  to  9.79:  1 
on  or  about  December  31,  1934. 

The  return  on  invested  capital  at 
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book  value  in  the  fiscal  years  ended 
on  or  about  December  31,  1937, 
based  on  a  total  net  profit  before 
prior  claims,  interest  and  income 
taxes,  of  37  millions  for  21  enter¬ 
prises  was  6.4% ;  compared  with 
8.5%  in  the  fiscal  years  ended  on 
or  about  December  31,  1936  ;  5.3% 
in  the  fiscal  years  ended  on  or  about 
December  31,  1935 ;  and  4.5%  in  the 
fiscal  years  ended  on  or  about  De¬ 
cember  31,  1934.  The  return  on 
tangible  net  worth  at  book  value 
based  on  totals  for  21  enterprises 
was  5.8%  in  the  fiscal  years  ended 
on  or  about  December  31,  1937; 
compared  with  8.2%  in  1936  ;  4.7% 
in  1935;  and  3.8%  in  1934.  All 
these  returns  were  after  deprecia¬ 
tion,  depletion,  etc.  which,  for  in¬ 
dividual  enterprises,  ranged  from 
.7%  to  2.5%  of  sales  in  the  fiscal 
years  ended  on  or  about  December 
31,  1937;  from  .6%  to  2.3%  in 
1936;  from  .6%  to  2.5%  in  1935; 
and  from  .5%  to  2.7%  in  1934.” 

Individual  Data  Included 

The  report  further  includes  in¬ 
dividual  data  for  each  of  the  com¬ 
panies  and  also  combined  data  for 
all  companies  in  each  of  the  groups. 
Included  in  the  data  on  individual 
companies  are  a  general  survey,  the 
names  of  the  parents  and  subsidiar¬ 
ies  of  each  company,  the  outstanding 
security  issues  of  each  company,  six¬ 
teen  financial  and  operating  ratios 
for  each  company,  salary  data  for 
each  company,  and  individual  bal¬ 
ance  sheets,  profit  and  loss  state¬ 
ments  and  surplus  reconciliations. 
The  combined  data  for  each  group 
as  a  whole  include  a  balance  sheet,  a 
profit  and  loss  statement,  a  surplus 
reconciliation,  totals  of  selected  ex¬ 
pense  items,  and  sixteen  financial 
and  operating  ratios. 

The  31  department  stores  regis¬ 
tered  under  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  are  given  in  the  report 
as  follows : 

Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Allied 
Stores  Corporation,  Associated  Dry 
Goods  Corporation,  Bloomingdale 
Bros.,  Inc.,  Broadway  Department 
Store.  Inc.,  City  Stores  Company. 
Crowley.  Milner  and  Company,  The 
Emporium  Capwell  Company,  The 
Emporium  Capwell  Corporation, 
The  Fair,  Federated  Department 
Stores,  Inc.,  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons 
Company.  Gimbel  Brothers,  Inc., 
Goldblatt  Bros.,  Inc.,  Hale  Bros. 


Stores.  Inc.,  The  Halle  Brothers 
Company,  Hearn  Department 
Stores,  Inc.,  Joseph  Horne  Co.,  In¬ 
terstate  Department  Stores,  Inc., 
Kaufmann  Department  Stores,  Inc., 
Kobacker  Stores,  Inc.,  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Mandel  Brothers,  Inc., 
Marshall  Field  &  Company,  The 
May  Department  Stores  Company, 
Meier  &  Frank  Company,  Inc.,  Na¬ 


tional  De|)artment  Stores  Cor}x)ra- 
tion ;  Scruggs-X’andervoort-Barney, 
Inc..  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Company, 
VV’ieboldt  Stores,  Inc.,  Woodward  & 
Lothrop. 

Four  of  these  corporations  were 
subsidiaries  of  others,  while  with  6 
of  the  remaining  27  information  did 
not  cover  all  four  fiscal  years,  leav¬ 
ing  21  enterprises  as  reported. 


The  Value  of  Cooperation  in 
Reducing  Distribution  Costs 

By  J.  E.  ALEXANDER 
Controller,  Fifth  Street  Store,  Los  Angeles 


CO-OPERATION  is  probably 
the  most  overworked  word  in 
America,  with  possibly  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  “service”,  and  perhaps 
less  is  done  here  to  really  co-operate 
than  anywhere  else. 

Retail  distribution  costs  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  high.  Whether  or  not 
they  are  too  high  I  do  not  know, 
but  my  opinion  is  that  they  are. 

It  has  been  suggested  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  occasions  that  the  following 
are  items  which  can  be  reduced,  or 
converted  into  means  of  raising 
additional  revenue  to  reduce  cost  of 
distribution.  I  am  not  taking  the 
position  that  all  of  these  items  are 
capable  of  being  reduced  by  co¬ 
operative  effort,  but  I  firmly  believe 
that  some  of  them  may  be  used  to 
advantage. 

Alterations,  particularly  men’s 
clothing. 

Deliveries. 

Returned  goods. 

Credit  terms,  down  payments 
and  exchange  of  information. 
Gift  wrapping. 

Taxes,  local  and  assessments. 
Contributions  and  advertising 
in  questionable  mediums. 

Bad  check  losses  and  fraudu¬ 
lent  purchases. 

Customers’  billings. 

Parking  facilities  for  customers. 
Interest  on  past  due  payments. 

It  is  apparent  at  once  that  action 
by  one  merchant  on  any  of  the 
al)ove  items  would  be  futile ;  while 
action  by  all  the  merchants  as  a 
group  would  bring  home  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  the  justness  of  the  change  in 
policy. 


Alterations  are  without  a  doubt  a 
large  item  to  the  store  that  main¬ 
tains  a  fairly  large  and  representa¬ 
tive  stock  of  men’s  clothing  and  if 
these  stores  find  that  the  expense 
is  too  large  to  be  borne  alone,  the 
customer  should  expect  to  at  least 
help  pay  for  these  alterations.  No 
one  store  can  afford  to  establish  this 
rule  and  here  is  where  co-operative 
efforts  comes  into  play. 

*  *  i 

Deliveries  cost  too  much.  Too 
many  customers  order  small  parcels 
sent.  This  happens  more  often  with 
the  higher  priced  stores  but  lower 
priced  stores  have  their  troubles 
too.  Co-operative  effort  has  been 
able  to  reduce  this  expense  in  some 
cities  by  educating  the  customer  to 
carry  small  parcels  through  keeping 
information  before  the  customer 
showing  the  expense  to  which  the 
store  must  go  in  order  to  make 
these  small  unnecessary  deliveries. 
Then  too  there  is  the  customer  who 
is  always  wanting  a  “special”  de¬ 
livery.  Many  times  a  special  deliver)’^ 
will  cost  a  store  two  or  three  dollars 
when  a  regular  delivery  next  day 
would  cost  only  a  third  or  half  as 
much.  ^  ^ 

The  ever  recurring  returned 
goods  evil  is  always  with  us  to 
some  degree  and  unless  constantly 
checked  gets  to  be  one  of  the  most 
expensive  items  about  which  we 
worry.  I  believe  that  this  particular 
cost  receives  more  co-operative  ac¬ 
tion  throughout  the  country  than 
any  other  one  expense.  Again, 
through  co-operative  effort  by  all 
the  merchants,  the  customer  cannot 
very  well  resent  the  action  of  the 
merchant.  (Cont  on  pg.  66) 
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"Meet  me  at  the  giant  National 
Cash  Register”  will  be  the  byword 
at  the  New  York  World’s  Fair.  It 
is  centrally  located,  right  at  the 
head  of  the  amusement  center. 


On  the  National  Cash  Register 
Building  at  the  San  Francisco 
Golden  Gate  International  Exposi¬ 
tion,  a  giant  cash  register  records 
the  daily  attendance. 


I 


ftevenue 

Control  at 

the  t'airs 


*  S  f 


•  A  big  fair  is  a  big  business,  with 


millions  of  dollars  changing  hands 


every  week. 


At  both  the  World’s  Fair  in  New 


York  and  the  Golden  Gate  Exposi 


non  in  San  Francisco,  whether  you 


spend  a  dime  at  a  hot-dog  stand  or 
splurge  at  a  restaurant  or  cafe,  the 
records  of  your  purchase — for  the 
concessionaire  and  for  the  manage¬ 
ment— are  certified  and  controlled 
by  National  equipment.  For  Na¬ 
tionals  are  used  exclusively  wher¬ 
ever  the  managements  control  the 
concessionaires’  revenue  with  cash 
register  systems. 


The  demands  of  both  these  fairs 


for  several  thousand  registers  of 


many  types  were  unusual — but  Na 


tional  was  able  to  build  and  deliver 


them.  Quick  work  was  necessary 


but  National  had  the  facilities  for 


installing  registers  and  training  op 
erators  in  time.  National’s  service 
organization  assures  uninterrupted 
operation  even  during  peak  seasons. 


Installations  of  this  size  and  com 


plexity  are  rare.  However,  The  Na 


tional  Cash  Register  Company  is 


equipped  to  provide  the  same  com 


plete,  thorough  service  for  every 


customer,  whether  an  individual 


merchant  or  a  great  fair  or  exposi 


non.  Our  representative  is  always  at 


your  service  to  discuss  your  prob 
lems.  Call  him  in  today. 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company 


DAYTON,  OHIO 


Cash  Registers  •  Bank-tookkeepinq  Machines 
Typewriting-Reehkeeping  Machines 
Posting  Machines  •  Postage  Meter  Machines 


Check-Writing  and  Signing  Machines 
Accounting  Machine  Desks 
Analysis  Machines  •  Correct  fosture  Choirs 


All  of  you  can  remember  back 
when  there  was  little  or  no  co-opera¬ 
tive  effort  in  establishing  credit 
terms,  down  payments,  excliange  of 
information,  etc.  Co-operation  in¬ 
forms  us  when  a  customer  is  over 
extending  himself,  enables  us  to  cut 
our  credit  losses,  and  thereby  keep 
our  distribution  costs  down.  The 
same  applies  to  co-operation  in  ex¬ 
changing  information  regarding 
skips  and  other  information  that 
helps  us  collect  doubtful  accounts. 
No  one  merchant  can  handle  this 
problem  alone  and  keep  his  costs 
comparable  with  well  managed 
stores. 

♦  *  ♦ 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  custom¬ 
ers  to  ask  for  and  receive  as  many 
as  a  dozen  boxes  each  to  contain  an 
inexpensive  tie,  handkerchief,  or 
pair  of  socks,  etc.  Such  lx)xes  many 
times  cost  8%  to  12%  of  the  sale 
price  of  the  item.  Only  last  year 
one  store  found  that  boxes  given 
with  some  purchases  cost  as  high 
as  15%  of  the  sale  price  of  the  pur¬ 
chase.  It  is,  of  course,  unreasonable 
for  a  customer  to  expect  to  receive 
a  box  costing  4^  and  paper  and 
twine  costing  1^,  together  with  the 
service  in  wrapping  with  each  25^ 
to  50^  purchase.  Nevertheless, 
many  customers  expect  just  this. 
Merchants  in  many  cities  have  co¬ 
operated  to  combat  this  costly  prac¬ 
tice.  setting  a  minimum  sale  with 
which  gift  wrapping  will  be  given 
free.  Others  have  set  up  dej^art- 
ments  in  their  stores  where  gift 
wrapping  is  done  at  cost  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  Without  some  kind  of  co¬ 
operative  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
merchants  this  cost  would  soon  be 
out  of  all  reason. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

When  merchants  co-operate  as  a 
body,  sometimes  local  taxes  can  be 
reduced  and  special  assessments  de¬ 
feated.  No  one  merchant  would 
have  much  of  a  chance  with  the 
modern  tax-gatherer.  Only  the 
strongest  and  most  united  front  will 
have  any  effect  on  an  assessor, 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Co-operative  efforts  in  keeping 
contributions  and  advertising  in  un¬ 
known  papers  and  journals  to  a 
minimum  can  be  controlled  by  all 
merchants  referring  such  solicita¬ 
tions  to  the  local  Better  Business 
Bureau  and  establishing  Communi¬ 
ty  Chests,  or  some  other  organiza¬ 


tion  equipped  to  investigate  the 
worthiness  of  such  requests. 

#  *  >•> 

Too  many  merchants  are  prone  to 
cash  checks  of  people  not  known  to 
them.  Rules  should  be  agreed  on  for 
cashing  checks  and  all  merchants 
should  follow  these  rules.  The  bad 
check  man  or  woman  would  soon 
learn  that  he  or  she  gets  the  same 
treatment  at  all  stores  and  would 
depart  for  more  lucrative  fields. 
This  also  applies  to  fraudulent  pur¬ 
chases.  Uniform  rules  should  be  es¬ 
tablished  to  determine  the  identity 
of  the  customer. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Much  has  been  said  about  econo¬ 
mizing  in  customers  billing  but  most 
of  us  are  still  typing  an  itemized 
bill  each  month  for  our  customers 
and  we  will  continue  to  do  so  until 
we  all  agree  to  co-operate  on  some 
more  economical  and  quicker  meth¬ 
od  of  rendering  our  customers  a 
bill.  Certain  lines  of  business  have 
discontinued  rendering  itemized  bills 
and  no  one  hears  a  kick  from  the 
customer  for  the  customer  knows 
that  where  ever  he  goes  it  will  be 
the  same — no  itemized  bill  at  the 
end  of  the  month.  My  own  opinion 
is  that  customers  of  a  department 
store  would  in  a  very  short  time 
learn  to  recognize  and  check  their 
purchases  with  a  simple  statement 


Social  Security 

The  following  is  a  brief  digest 
of  Federal  decisions  and  rulings 
made  public  since  the  issuance 
of  the  last  bulletin.  No.  50,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  April  issue  of  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  Bulletin. 

S.S.T.  353 — Deductibility  From 
Federal  Tax  of  Payment  by  Em¬ 
ployer  of  Employees'  State  Con¬ 
tribution.  In  a  situation  arising  in 
Kentucky,  the  Treasury  Department 
has  held  that  contributions  required 
by  that  State’s  Unemployment  Com¬ 
pensation  Law  when  timely  paid  by 
the  employer  without  deduction 
from  employees’  wages,  are  deducti¬ 
ble  from  the  Federal  tax  imposed  by 
Title  IX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  decision  points  out  that  the 
Kentucky  law  makes  employers 
liable  for  employee  contributions, 
but  the  former  may  withhold  the 
amount  paid  from  wages  of  employ¬ 
ees  at  the  time  such  wages  are  paid 
or  at  the  time  the  next  payroll 


at  the  end  of  the  month  which  could 
be  run  on  a  number  of  bookkeeping 
or  adding  machines  at  a  great  sav¬ 
ings.  However,  I  would  not  for  a 
moment  advocate  this  change  with¬ 
out  the  full  co-operation  of  our  fel¬ 
low  merchants. 

*  «  * 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  merchant  is 
justified  in  assuming  the  cost  of 
parking  customers’  cars.  Never 
would  he  have  offered  to  pay  the 
customers  carfare  in  days  when 
automobiles  were  not  so  plentiful. 
One  store  felt  forced  to  start  this 
service  a  year  and  a  half  ago  for 
the  first  time  and  can  trace  no  addi¬ 
tional  business  to  this  extra  outlay. 
The  other  side  of  the  story  is  that 
without  this  service  much  trade 
would  be  lost  to  the  downtown  sec¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  know  that  co-opera¬ 
tion  would  help  in  a  case  of  this 
kind,  but  am  inclined  to  the  side  of 
the  people  who  feel  that  parking  is 
an  unnecessary  expense.  At  least 
co-operation  might  clarify  the  mat¬ 
ter  and  could  do  no  harm. 

♦  *  * 

Interest  should  lie  charged  on 
past  due  accounts  not  only  as  a 
means  of  raising  additional  revenue 
but  in  fairness  to  the  customer  who 
pays  promptly.  This  is  sound  rea¬ 
soning  and  should  receive  the  co¬ 
operation  of  all  merchants. 


Bulletin  No.  51 

period’s  wages  are  paid.  Thereafter, 
however,  the  employer  alone  is 
liable  for  payment. 

Accordingly,  where  the  employer 
has  not  deducted  from  their  wages 
the  amount  of  employees’  contribu¬ 
tions,  within  the  time  provided  by 
law,  even  though  such  action  may 
have  been  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
the  employer,  the  employee  contri¬ 
butions  are  to  be  regarded  as  “re¬ 
quired”  by  law  and  are  deductible 
under  the  provisions  of  Section  902 
of  Title  IX. 

A  like  decision  has  been  made 
with  respect  to  employers  in  New 
Jersey,  under  similar  circumstances. 

[These  decisions  are  not  to  be 
confused,  however,  with  S.S.T.  323 
(Controllers’  Congress  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Bulletin  No.  43,  October, 
1938),  wherein  it  was  ruled  that 
voluntary-  payments  made  into  State 
Funds  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  conditions  of  an  employer’s 
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Is  your  office  meeting  the 

MODERN  WORK  WEEK 

. .  .without  extra  effort  or  extra  expense? 


HERE  ARE  A  FEW  JOBS  TO  CHECK: 


Your  Present  Routine  May  Require  Your 
Office  Force  to  Build  Toward  Peak  Loads. 

By  planning  your  work  so  that  each  set  of  records 
is  completed  and  proved  as  it  is  written,  the 
volume  maintains  a  steady  level  and  does  not 
accumulate  into  a  peak  load  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  week  or  month. 


You  May  Be  Wasting  Effort  by  Preparing 
Related  Records  in  Separate  Operations. 

A  great  deal  of  time  can  often  be  saved  by  com¬ 
bining  operations.  There  are  extra  advantages  in 
getting  statistical  information  earlier;  avoiding  the 
rehandling  of  figures  and  records;  eliminating 
needless  chances  for  errors,  etc 


You  May  Be  Needlessly  Relisting  Figures. 

Time  can  be  saved  and  errors  eliminated  on  many 
jobs  by  the  use  of  two-total  adding  or  calculating 
machines  that  complete  the  work  in  one  run  through 
the  media,  ledgers,  cash  books,  journals,  etc. 


Your  Adding  Machine  Operators  May 
Depend  on  “Flying  Fingers”  for  Speed. 

Operators  who  formerly  tried  to  gain  speed  by 
making  their  fingers  fly  faster  find  it  much  faster 
and  far  easier  to  “short-cut”  by  adding  entire 
amounts  in  one  operation,  rather  than  by  depress¬ 
ing  one  key  at  a  time. 


Your  Present  Routine  May  Require 
Duplication  of  Original  Records. 

Duplication  of  media  in  a  separate  operah'on  takes 
time  and  increases  the  possibility  of  errors.  It  en¬ 
tails  additional  cost  in  verifying  the  duplicated 
records.  Time  and  cost  can  be  saved  by  using 
original  records  as  much  as  possible. 


The  local  Burroughs  man  will  b«  glad  to  help  you 
make  a  desk-to-desk  survey.  H  will  enable  you 
to  determine  whether  any  of  your  employees  ore 
hondicopped  by  operations  that  might  be  shortened 
or  eliminated.  Call  him  today,  or  write  direct. 


SEND  FOR 

USH  \ 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

6285  SECOND  BLVD.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

I  BOOKLET! 

\ 

^  For  fhe  executive  con- 

cerned  with  the  problem 
of  conserving  clericol 
hours,  this  new  booklet 

_ _  --  contoins  many  specific 

.  ^ — Msf  suggestions  for  re- 

ad|usting  office  routine. 

1  ,  ■!  iiiinv*  Send  for  your  free  copy. 

Burroughs 
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account  in  order  to  obtain  a  merit 
rating,  are  not  deductible  under 
Title  IX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.] 

S.S.T.  359 — Payments  to  Em¬ 
ployees  Under  Order  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board. 
Although  retail  stores  are  generally 
not  subject  to  tbe  provisions  of  tbe 
Wagner  Lal)or  Act,  tbe  following 
decision  will  l)e  of  interest,  particu¬ 
larly  since  it  would  probably  ai)ply 
in  cases  where  payments  to  employ¬ 
ees  are  made  under  order  of  a  state 
labor  relations  board. 

It  was  held  by  the  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Department  that  payments 
made  to  discharged  employees  who 
had  been  reinstated  under  order 
issued  by  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Hoard,  do  not  constitute  wages 
within  the  meaning  of  Titles  VUI 
and  IX  of  the  Federal  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act.  The  payments  made 
above  were  in  lieu  of  loss  of  pay 
suffered  by  the  employees  who  had 
l)een  discharged.  These  ]>ayments 
and  reinstatement  in  the  instant  case 
were  required  hy  the  National 
I^bor  Relations  Board  which 
charged  the  action  of  the  employer 
in  dismissing  the  employees  as  an 
unfair  labor  practice. 


The  jx)int  upon  which  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department’s  decision  rests  is 
that  such  i)ayments  are  not  remu¬ 
neration  for  services  performed. 

(State  Unemployment  or  Tax 
Commissions  are  not  obliged  to  fol¬ 
low  this  ruling  with  respect  to  state 
unemployment  taxes. ) 

*  ♦  ★ 

Income  Tax  Ruling 

Voluntary  Social  Security  Pay¬ 
ments  Regarded  for  Income  Tax 
Purposes  as  “Ordinary  and  Nec¬ 
essary  Business  Expenses.” 

In  I.  T.  3265,  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  has  ruled  in  a  case  in¬ 
volving  a  Michigan  employer,  that  a 
voluntary  payment  made  under  the 
provisions  of  the  State  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Conq^ensation  Act  for  the  pur- 
ix)se  of  building  up  an  employers’ 
reserve  account,  constitutes  a  valid 
deduction  from  income.  Such  a  pay¬ 
ment,  it  is  held,  is  an  ordinary  and 
necessary  business  expense. 

(Other  states  have  laws  similar  in 
respect  to  voluntary  payments  for 
purposes  of  improving  the  condition 
of  a  reserve  account,  and  it  may  he 
assumed  that  such  payments  would 
also  Ije  allowed  as  deductions  for 
Federal  income  tax  purposes.) 


Controllers’  San  Francisco  Convention 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


Typical  of  the  whole  store  per¬ 
spective  which  the  controllers  plan 
to  give  their  discussions,  will  be  the 
study  of  adjustment  problems,  prac¬ 
tices  and  procedures.  It  is  common¬ 
ly  recognized  that  merchandise  and 
bill  adjustments  are  not  only  costly 
to  the  store,  but  that  frequently  the 
red  tape  involved  serves  to  com¬ 
pound  the  irritation  of  the  customer. 
Any  progress  in  improving  adjust¬ 
ment  procedure  will  have  a  dual  ob¬ 
jective — first,  of  lowering  costs,  and 
secondly,  of  bettering  customer  re¬ 
lations.  Simplified  methods  will  be 
considered  in  the  report  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Kansas  City  Con¬ 
trollers  Group  which  has  been  ex¬ 
ploring  the  problems  of  adjustments 
for  some  time. 

Employees  and  Merchandising 

The  controllers  are  to  have  their 
say,  too  about  employee  relations. 
This  is  the  day  when  praise  is 


offered  the  visionary  retailer  who 
provides  well  for  his  employees,  not 
only  in  wages,  but  in  employee 
cafeterias,  rest  room,  medical  aid. 
and  similar  adjuncts  which  add  to 
the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the 
job.  But  it  is  the  controller  whose 
job  it  is  first  to  worry  alx)ut  the 
cost,  direct  and  indirect,  of  any  im¬ 
provements.  As  a  realist  he  must 
think  also  of  the  direct  and  indirect 
returns  to  the  store  of  improving 
employee  relations.  It  is  not  that 
the  controllers  will  act  to  curb  such 
l)enefits.  Rather  it  is  possible,  that 
by  such  hardheaded  analysis  of  the 
problems  as  is  planned  for  the  con¬ 
vention,  many  stores  will  l)e  able  to 
discern  the  dollars  and  cents  wis¬ 
dom  of  changes  which  have  hitherto 
been  discouraged  because  of  immedi¬ 
ate  cost. 

Along  this  line,  the  controllers 
will  debate  the  stabilization  of  em¬ 
ployment  in  retailing.  They  will  at- 


tempt  to  visualize  savings  which 
would  accrue  to  stores  through  ex- 
l)erience  rating  provisions  in  social 
security  were  employment  placed  on 
a  more  jx*rmanent  basis.  They  will 
weigh  the  assets  and  liabilities  of 
stabilized  employment  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  store’s  relations 
with  its  workers. 

The  saying  of  Confucius  that  “It 
is  not  truth  that  makes  man  great, 
but  man  that  makes  truth  great” 
illustrates  in  a  way  what  the  con¬ 
trollers  hope  to  achieve  in  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  “The  Control  Aspects  of 
Merchandising  Problems”.  Recog¬ 
nizing  that  the  primary  job  of  the 
store  is  to  sell  goods  and  not  keep 
figures,  tbe  controllers  intend  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  subject  from  the  angle 
that  the  effectiveness  of  the  mer¬ 
chandising  job  is  influenced  to  a 
great  degree  by  the  control  opera¬ 
tions.  On  the  control  office  rests 
the  responsibility  of  checking  against 
failures  to  buy  wanted  goods,  failure 
to  take  markdow’ns  within  a  reason¬ 
able  jxriod,  etc.  How  to  step  up 
this  aid  to  merchandising,  is  the 
matter  to  l)e  pondered. 

The  problems  of  accounting  in 
workrooms  and  manufacturing  de¬ 
partments  have  multiplied  greatly  in 
recent  years  with  the  constant  addi¬ 
tion  of  manufacturing  and  cost  de¬ 
partments — beauty  parlors,  food  de¬ 
partments,  and  even  now  dry  clean¬ 
ing  departments.  Because  of  the 
growth  of  these  departments  with 
resulting  acute  problems  for  ac¬ 
counting,  much  interest  is  expected 
to  be  generated  in  the  discussion. 

Credit  Questions 

Branching  over  into  “accounts  re¬ 
ceivable”,  the  controllers  will  quiz 
themselves  on  “Improving  Collec¬ 
tion  Ratios  Without  Adversely  Af¬ 
fecting  Sales.”  In  light  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  stores  in  low  bad  debt 
losses,  the  question  becomes  impor¬ 
tant  as  to  whether  stores  are  being 
too  strict  in  their  collection  policies. 
Would  more  liberal  credit  policies 
develop  more  sales  and  net  profits 
even  if  it  meant  the  possibility  of 
increases  in  the  total  bad  debt 
losses  ? 

Again  a  matter  of  credit  which 
will  create  general  store  interest, 
will  be  on  the  subject  of  “Selling 
More  to  Charge  Customers”.  As  the 
controllers  figure  it,  the  cost  of 
ojxning  an  account  is  the  same 
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Try  accent  on  merchandising  for  a  good 
store-keeping  job— a  job  that  will  make 
the  expense  problem  lots  easier . 

"1938  Departmentail 
W  Merchandising  and  Operating 
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points  out  how  to  occont  tho  morchondising  job— how  to  toko 
much  of  tho  guoss-work  out  of  morchondising  plans  and  policies. 


This  report,  based  on  the  actual 
departmental  experiences  as  re¬ 
ported  by  over  300  stores,  shows: 

The  typical  markon — and  what 
the  better  jobs  secured. 

The  typical  markdowns — and 
by  comparison  the  smaller 
losses  of  the  better  perform¬ 
ances. 

The  common  shrinkage  experi¬ 
ences  and  cash  discounts  in 
percentage  to  sales. 

The  typical  gross  margin  re¬ 
sults  and  the  higher  ratios  of 
the  goal  performances. 


This  year  for  the 
first  time  it  includes 

Average 

Gross 

Sale 

Amount 

Spring 

and 

Fall 

for  each  department 


More,  for  each  of  the  80  depart¬ 
ments,  it  shows: 

Stock  Turn 
Sales  Returns 

Breakdown  of  End  of  the  Year 
Inventory  by  Age 
Percentage  of  Departmental 
to  Total  Store  Sales 
In  addition,  there  are  the  figures 
on: 

Newspaper  Space  Costs 
Direct  Selling  Salaries 
and  the  other  departmental  ex¬ 
pense  data — for  use  as  guides  and 
checks  on  your  own  store's  per¬ 
formances. 


All  to  help  you  place  the  emphasis — full  emphasis— on  merchandising. 

HERE’S  A  MANUAL  FOR  EVERY  MERCHANDISER,  FOR  EVERY  BUYER, 
FOR  THE  STORE  HEAD,  FOR  SALES  PROMOTION  MANAGER, 

FOR  STORE  MANAGER  AND  FOR  THE  CONTROLLER 

PRICE — to  Members  of  N.R.D.G.A.  and  Controllers'  Congress.  .$2.00  per  copy 


to  Non-Members . $5.00  per  copy 

QUANTITY  DISCOUNT — 6  or  more  copies — 25*4 

Special  Price  to  Contributors . $1.00  per  copy 


CONTROLLERS'  CONGRESS 

101  West  31st  Stroot,  New  York  City 

Please  send . copy(ies)  of  the  "1938  Departmental  Merchandising  and  Operating 

Results"  to 

Individual  . 

Company  . 

Address  . 

(Non-members  please 
remit  with  order) 


READY  SECOND  WEEK  IN  JUNE 
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whether  the  customer  buys  $5  or 
$600  worth  or  merchandise  in  six 
months.  Should  there  not  therefore 
be  greater  emphasis  put  on  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  customers  who  are  already  on 
the  charge  lists? 

In  light  of  the  recent  McKesson- 
Robbins  case,  the  discussion  of 
what  the  store  should  expect  from 
outside  auditors  will  be  a  timely 
feature  of  the  meetings.  Controllers, 
since  that  incident,  have  generally 
had  cause  to  consider  their  own 
positions.  How  much  responsibility 
has  the  controller  to  the  stock¬ 
holder?  What  should  be  his  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  outside  auditor?  How 
much  should  the  store  expect  from 
the  auditor,  and  in  view  of  limita¬ 
tion  of  funds,  what  essential  points 
should  the  audit  cover? 

Equipment 

The  Los  Angeles  Controllers 
Group  will  offer  help  to  stores  who 
are  troubled  by  the  problem  of  cash 
register  vs.  pneumatic  tubes.  A  re¬ 
port  completed  by  the  group  of  the 
experiences  of  stores  in  using  both 
types  of  equipment,  where  it  was 


advisable  to  use  one  as  against  the 
other  and  why,  and  what  are  the 
advantages  or  disadvantages  of  each. 
For  stores  planning  new  quarters 
or  expansion  of  old,  the  subject  will 
be  practical  and  illuminating. 

Insurance 

Once  fire  insurance  made  up  the 
largest  portion  of  a  store’s  annual 
premiums,  but  today  liability  insur¬ 
ance  is  the  biggest  component,  due 
to  an  increasingly  claim-conscious 
public  and  the  resulting  realization 
of  stores  of  the  need  for  such  pro¬ 
tection.  But  many  stores  are  con¬ 
scious  today  that  their  problem  is 
not  ended  with  the  placing  of  lia¬ 
bility  coverage.  Costs  are  high  be¬ 
cause  of  the  tendency  to  neglect  pre¬ 
ventive  programs  for  the  reduction 
of  accidents  and  ensuing  claims.  A 
store  insurance  director  will  present 
his  ideas  on  “Keeping  Liability  In¬ 
surance  Costs  Down”  and  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Liberty  Mutual  In¬ 
surance  Conif)any  will  offer  a  tested 
program  of  accident  prevention  for 
stores — a  pictorial  demonstration  of 
accidents,  their  causes  and  preven¬ 


tion. 

Smaller  stores  will  be  given  an 
important  place  on  the  program  of 
the  San  Francisco  gathering.  One 
phase  of  the  discussion  will  deal 
with  how  the  smaller  store  can  sell  i 
itself  to  employees,  taking  into  con-  ■ 
sideration  the  advantages  of  the  i 

smaller  establishment  in  its  close  re-  j 

lationship  of  top  management  with  j 

employee.  Another  phase  will  treat 
the  question  of  how  the  smaller  j 

store  can  sell  itself  to  the  commu-  j 

nity.  \ 

*  ♦  ♦ 

The  Pacific  Coast  Regional  Con¬ 
trollers  Group  will  sponsor  one 
whole  day’s  program  at  the  control¬ 
lers’  session. 

A  series  of  discussion  on  Traffic, 
Receiving,  Marking  and  Prepacking 
problems  will  be  launched  under  the 
guidance  of  store  members  of  the 
Western  Traffic  Conference. 

The  Controllers  Congress  sessions 
summarized  offer  four  days  brimful 
of  helpful  suggestions  and  concrete  | 

ideas  which  every  retailer  attending  f 

can  put  to  work  the  moment  he  } 
arrives  back  home.  ; 


Exhibitors  at  MANAGEMENT  CONFERENCE  I 
Hotel  Astor,  New  York  May  23,  24,  25  { 


Builders  of  Business 

WILLMARK  SERVICE  SYSTEM,  INC. 

250  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y,  Booth  1 

Preventing  Losses — Willmark  constantly  Tests,  Teaches,  and 
Corrects  your  salespeople — gives  you  a  constructive  control 
over  your  personnel.  Willmark  probes  weaknesses  in  store 
system,  enforces  safe  rules  for  handling  cash,  prevents  dis¬ 
honesty. 

Increasing  Sales — The  Selling  Quotient  Builder  gives  your 
salespeople  a  fresh  incentive  for  profitable  selling  effort.  This 
exclusive  Willmark  development  tests  your  salespeople  on  all 
phases  of  retail  selling,  enables  you  to  correct  inefficient  selling 
practice.  This  service  is  available  to  any  store  in  any  city  in 
the  United  States. 

Customer  Research  Surveys 

WILLMARK  RESEARCH  CORPORATION 

250  West  57th  Street,  New  Yoik,  N,  Y.  Booth  1 

Leading  retailers  are  becoming  more  and  more  Research 
minded.  Through  scientific  Willmark  surveys  they  are  deter¬ 
mining  the  true  buying  habits  of  customers — finding  out  the 
real  “reason  why”  behind  losses  or  gains  in  certain  departments, 
or  in  the  store  as  a  whole.  Dependable  facts — revealed  in 
Willmark  Research — point  the  way  to  greater  sales  and  profits 
for  your  store. 

Delivery  Equipment 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  HL  Booth  5 


International  Harvester  Company  builds  a  complete  line  of 
light  and  heavy-duty  motor  trucks,  with  chassis  and  bodies 
suitable  for  all  types  of  retail  delivery  and  hauling  service.  At 
the  time  of  the  New  York  meeting  of  the  Retail  Delivery 
.Association,  International  will  display  at  the  R.  H.  Macy  Garage 
an  entirely  new  type  of  body  for  retail  delivery  which  provides 
double  and  cubic  capacity  load  space  of  standard  panel  bodies 
mounted  on  equivalent  wheelbase  trucks. 


Price  Marking  Machines 

DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  CO.  j 

Framingham,  Mass.  Booth  19  J 

Visit  Dennison  at  Booth  19  and  see  how  their  development  • 

program  of  marking  machines  and  supplies  is  keeping  pace  with  -i 

the  ever-changing  requirements  of  Retail  Price  Marking.  .j 

You  will  be  particularly  interested  in  their  new  Pinning  I 
Machine,  which  embodies  the  latest  features  demanded  by  the  f  j 
foremost  Traffic  Executives.  l! 

SOABAR  COMPANY  F; 

5815  Erdrick  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Booth  3 

Soabar  attaching  machines  may  now  be  made  fully  automatic  p! 

by  using  the  Soabar  Electric  Eye  trip!  It  permits  faster  opera-  »; 

tion,  better  production,  materially  reduces  “afternoon  fatigue”-  U 

See  the  Electric  Eve  trip  in  operation  on  Soabar’s  Pin  Ticket, 

Clip  Ticket,  and  Sew  Ticket  attaching  machines.  Also  on  dis¬ 
play  will  be  the  Self-Stop  Marker,  the  Power  Ticket  and  Label  • 
Marker,  and  the  Re-pricer.  For  almost  every  marking  need  | 

there  is  a  Soabar  machine  and  ticket  to  do  the  job  rapidly  and  ! 

inexpensively !  | 
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Ready  About  June  15 

THE  HARVARD  REPORT  ON 

OPERATING  RESULTS  OF  DEPARTMENT  AND 
SPECIALTY  STORES  IN  1938 

Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  Harvard  University 
Sponsored  and  Financed  by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

Is  Your  Gross  Margin  Lower  than  in  the  Average  Store 
in  Your  Volume  Class? 

Do  You  Pay  More  than  Others  for  Payroll,  Buying  and 
Merchandising,  Real  Estate,  Insurance,  Supplies, 
or  Other  Expenses? 

Is  Your  Net  Profit  Showing  Far  Out  of  Line  ? 

These  and  hundreds  of  other  questions  are  answered  for  you  in  the  Harvard  Report.  This  Report, 
based  on  a  study  of  about  600  department  and  specialty  stores  located  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
gives  an  analysis  of  operating  expenses  according  to  volume  of  sales,  rate  of  stock  turn,  percentage  of 
markdown  and  net  profit. 

Basis  of  Distribution  of  Reports 

The  tables  containing  figures  for  the  particular  volume  of  a  member  store  wiU  be  mailed  free  to 
each  member  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  addressed  to  the  member  of  record. 

The  complete  Report  to  members  of  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  (i.e.  in  addition  to  the  free  reprint)  $1.00  each 
The  complete  Report  to  non-members .  2.50  each 

The  following  discounts  on  quantity  will  be  allowed: — 

Less  than  10  copies . Net 

10  to  99  copies . 25% 

100  copies  or  more . 40% 


This  Is  Your  Order  Blank 

Return  to  National  Retail  Dry  Gkmds  Association 
101  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  fill  my  order  (as  checked)  for  Harvard  Report — “Operating  Results  of  Department  and  Specialty  Stores 
in  1938.” 

□  Member  of  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  or  Associate  Group . $1.00  each 


□  Non-member  .  2.50  each 

□  Please  send  me . Copies. 


I  am  attaching  check  (Add  New  York  City  sales  tax,  if  Report  is  to  be  delivered  within  the  City) 

Name  and  Title  . 

Store  . ' . 

Street  . '. . 

City  and  State  . 
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REDIT  MANAGEMENT 


Know  Your  Instalment  Costs  Before 
You  Lower  Your  Rates 


Time  Sales  are  a  tool  to  help 
the  department  store  do  more 
business.  Like  advertising,  time 
sales  help  to  increase  the  sale  of 
profitable  merchandise. 

And  like  advertising,  time  sales 
cost  something.  Before  the  sale 
could  be  released  some  one  checked 
the  purchaser’s  credit.  That  credit 
check  cost  something.  And  after  the 
time  sale  was  approved  and  re¬ 
leased,  the  machinery  to  collect  the 
instalments  went  to  work.  That 
cost  something  too. 

How  much  did  it  cost?  That  is 
the  all-important  question. 

Take,  for  example,  a  store  which 
we  recently  surveyed.  We  estimated 
that  it  cost  47  cents  to  put  a  time 
sales  transaction  on  their  books. 
Their  carrying  charge  is  40  cents 
for  a  $20  four  month  deal, — one  half 
of  one  per  cent  per  month  on  the 
original  unpaid  balance.  Right  off 
the  bat  we  can  see  that  they  prob¬ 
ably  lose  7  cents  on  every  one  of 
these  $20  deals  before  they  even 
start  collecting  the  instalments. 

Capital  Investment 

And,  as  we  said  a  moment  ago, 
it  costs  something  to  collect  these 
instalments.  Suppose  that  collection 
costs  were  as  low  as  10  cents  per 
instalment.  It  would  cost  40  cents 
to  collect  the  $20  due  the  store  and 
that  runs  the  loss  on  each  of  these 
transactions  up  to  47  cents!  Over 
2  per  cent  of  the  money  tied  up  in 
the  deal! 

There  is  just  as  much  danger  of 
running  out  of  money  in  the  time 
sales  business  as  there  is  of  running 
out  of  gas  out  in  the  country — and 
not  a  gas  station  within  miles.  In 
spite  of  everything  that  has  been 
written  and  said  about  “frozen  capi¬ 
tal”  there  are  still  a  great  many  peo¬ 
ple  who  haven’t  any  notion  of  the 
rate  at  which  capital  can  “freeze” 
itself  solid  in  time  sales.  Very  re¬ 
cently  one  store  went  into  receiver¬ 
ship  because  it  did  not  realize  what 
a  change-over  from  its  regular  busi- 


By  OTTO  C.  LORENZ 


Management  engineer  and  nation¬ 
ally  known  instalment  selling  cost 
accounting  authority.  The  accom¬ 
panying  article  is  the  text  of  his 
address  before  the  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Convention  in  Cleveland. 

ness  into  a  long  term  time  sales 
business  would  do  to  its  working 
capital. 

Suppose  you  are  doing  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  worth  of  time  sales  busi¬ 
ness  a  year.  If  that  business  were 
all  in  deals  payable  in  3  equal 
monthly  instalments  you  would  need 
only  about  $64,000  of  capital  to 
swing  these  accounts.  But  do  you 
know  how  much  capital  you  would 
need  if  the  deals  were  all  payable  in 
12  equal  monthly  instalments  in¬ 
stead  of  three?  How  much  more 
capital  will  it  take  to  swing  the  12 
month  paper?  The  answer  is:  at 
least  $200,000  and  if  you  got  into 
36  month  deals  you  would  need  a 
capital  of  at  least  $370,000.  You’d 
still  be  doing  $500,000  a  year  in 
this  36  month  paper  but  you’d  need 
six  times  as  much  capital  as  you’d 
need  on  the  3  month  deals ! 

There  are  other  little  items  which 
must  be  watched  constantly.  These 
items  affect  the  cost  of  operating 
the  department  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  capital  required  to  run 
the  business. 

There  are  the  delinquencies  which 
must  be  watched.  It  costs  money  to 
carry  a  delinquent  account.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  well  to  know  where  these 
delinquencies  are  most  likely  to  oc¬ 
cur  so  that,  if  possible,  provision 


can  l)e  made  for  them.  Are  delin¬ 
quencies  higher  on  your  soft  goods 
sales  or  on  your  hard  goods?  Are 
delinquencies  greater  in  the  long 
term  deals  or  in  the  short  deals? 
Do  the  high  original  balance  deals 
have  a  greater  percentage  of  delin¬ 
quencies  than  the  low  balance  deals? 
How  do  down  payments  affect  de¬ 
linquencies?  These  are  questions 
whose  answers  it  is  well  to  know. 
The  cost  of  operating  your  time 
sales  department  depends  on  the  an¬ 
swers.  And  if  you  are  not  properly 
set  up  to  answer  these  questions 
then  you  do  not  know  whether  your 
time  sales  are  profitable. 

The  delinquency  experiences  vary 
from  store  to  store  and,  if  the  true 
cost  of  doing  this  business  is  to  be 
determined,  then  controls  must  be 
established  to  show  each  store’s  ex¬ 
perience. 

Then,  too,  there  are  the  reposses¬ 
sions  which  must  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  In  what  department  do 
most  of  your  repossessions  occur? 
Are  they  due  to  poor  judgment  in 
extending  credit?  Do  “NO  DOWN 
PAYMENTS”  increase  the  number 
of  your  repossessions?  Are  there 
more  repossessions  in  the  long  term 
deals  or  in  the  short  term  deals? 

Separate  Records  for  Time  Sales 

The  time  sales  tool  is  important 
enough  for  the  department  store 
heads  to  know  all  about  it  they  can. 

Obviously  we  ought  to  know  how 
much  time  sales  business  we  are  do¬ 
ing  in  the  first  place.  And  then  we 
should  know  what  direct  expenses 
are  connected  with  creating  and  col¬ 
lecting  that  business. 

In  one  store  which  we  surveyed 
the  time  sales  accounts  are  handled 
by  a  special  department  and  the  cost 
of  running  that  department  is 
checked  very  carefully.  The  work  of 
the  department  is  roughly  divided 
into  two  parts :  Acquisition  and 
Collection. 

In  the  Acquisition  end  are  the  re¬ 
ceptionists,  the  credit  investigators 
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Based  on  conditions  comparable  to  ^^THE  HUB 
you  can  expect  a  yearly  return  oF  $7.00  for  every 
invested  in  your  KARDEX  KOLECTROL 


Customer  History  Record  .  .  .  Read  on 


KARDEX  KOLECTROL  contoolt  ovct  50,000  charge  accounb 
for  Henry  C.  Lytton  A  Sons,  Chicago,  in  a  most  modem  Cus¬ 
tomer  History  Record  .  .  .  combined  are  the  BIG  THREE — 
Gedit  Authorization,  Credit  Refer — and  Collection  Control. 

No  longer  is  it  necessary  to  disturb  bookkeepers  by  referring  to 
their  ledgers — no  longer  is  it  necessary  to  aggravate  customers  by 
long  waib  for  authorizations — no  longer  is  it  necessary  to  spend 
thousands  of  dollars  in  duplicated,  costly,  and  often  ineffective 
collection  efforb. 

The  collection  feature  alone  of  this  modem  Customer  History  Record 
Mves  "The  Hub"  over  Si  ,000.00  annually  in  postage  and  clerical 
expense;  at  the  same  time  it  brings  paymenb  in  "On  Time!"  The 
Sixty  Kardex  Cabineb  located  above  the  telephone  equipment  also 
Mipply  fast,  customer-pleasing,  low-cost,  credit  authorization. 

Remington  Rand's  Installation  Service  Department,  typed,  checked 
•ad  rechecked  all  acoounb  and  delivered  complete,  ready  for  opera- 


MORi  CUSTOMIR  HISTORY 
RICORDS  ARE  KARDEX 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  KINDI 


tion,  the  entire  system  just  prior  to  last  year's  Christmas  rush.  The 
trial  by  use  that  so  quickly  followed  proved  the  wisdom  of  Henry 
C.  Lybon  A  Sons  placing  the  entire  job  with  Remington  Rand. 

Kolecbol  and  Kardex  Customer  History  Records  are  now  saving 
money  for  stores  with  from  1 ,000  to  50,000  accounb.  It's  simple  and 
complete.  You,  too,  can  enjoy  savings  in  ratio  to  "The  Hub's" 
annual  saving  of  55,631 .84. 

There  is  absolutely  no  obligation  attached  to  inquiries.  Write  us 
today,  or  call  our  nearest  office.  Remington  Rand  Inc.,  Buffalo, 
New  York. 


Remington  Rand  Inc 
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and  the  authorizers.  Advertising 
and  the  cost  of  credit  clearance  ser¬ 
vices  also  belong  to  Acquisition  Eix- 
pense. 

Collection  costs  include  the  sal¬ 
aries  of  cashiers,  book-keepers  and 
collectors.  Postage,  telephone,  office 
supplies  and  legal  expenses  for  the 
most  part  also  fall  into  Collection 
Expense. 

Then  there  are  the  general  over¬ 
all  expenses  such  as  administrative 
salaries,  cost  of  money,  depreciation 
on  furniture  and  fixtures,  auditing, 
insurance  and  taxes  which  must  be 
accounted  for. 

These  exf>enses  vary  from  store 
to  store  and  from  territory  to  terri¬ 
tory  depending  on  the  character  and 
the  volume  of  business  done  and 
upon  expenses  such  as  the  cost  of 
money  which  vary  as  time  goes  on. 

Weighing  the  Expense  Factors 

In  the  time  sales  business  as  per¬ 
haps  in  no  other  business,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  accurate  analyses 
of  these  costs.  The  length  of  time 
which  the  paper  runs,  the  varying 
costs  over  that  period  and  the  nar¬ 
rowing  margin  of  profit  due  to  in¬ 
creasingly  competitive  conditions, 
call  for  budget  work  and  cost  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  highest  order.  All  the 
expense  factors  for  your  store  must 
be  considered,  correctly  weighed 
and  projected  for  your  company. 

To  what  extent  are  your  low  bal¬ 
ance,  short  term  deals  subsidized  by 
your  carrying  charges  on  high  bal¬ 
ance,  long  term  paper  ?  Where  does 
the  break  in  your  rate  schedule 
come  ?  And  how  does  it  change 
from  month  to  month  as  the  volume 
changes?  Do  you  adjust  your  rate 
schedule  to  meet  the  conditions  set 
up  by  your  changing  “per  item”  and 
“per  dollar”  expenses? 

Greater  profit  opportunities  in 
your  company  will  be  revealed  when 
you  know  the  cost  of  doing  your 
time  sales  business.  What  type  of 
deal  should  you  push  in  order  to 
increase  your  merchandising  profit? 
Because,  as  I  told  you  before,  there 
are  certain  types  of  deals  which  eat 
straight  into  your  merchandising 
profit.  Carrying  $20  worth  of  mer¬ 
chandise  for  4  months  takes  over  2 
per  cent  out  of  your  merchandise 
profit  if  your  Acquisition  Cost  is  47 
cents  per  deal,  your  Collection  Cost 
10  cents  per  instalment,  and  your 
carrying  charge  rate  is  only  one  half 


of  one  per  cent  per  month  on  the 
original  unpaid  balance.  Do  you  sell 
enough  more  merchandise  on  the 
time  sales  plan  to  justify  that  addi¬ 
tional  expense  of  over  2  per  cent? 

How  to  Determine  Costs 

How,  then,  shall  we  find  out  what 
the  time  sales  tool  costs  to  run  ?  And 
what  are  the  important  items  to 
watch  on  our  accounting  records? 

There  are  two  kinds  of  expenses 
in  the  time  sales  business.  There  are 
“Per  Item  Expenses”  and  “Per 
Dollar  Expenses”.  The  various  ex¬ 
penses  which  make  up  “Acquisition” 
and  “Collection”  costs  are  in  great 
part  “per  item”  costs  but  the  “per 
dollar”  expenses  thread  their  way 
throughout  the  whole  operation  and 
are  just  as  important  as  the  “per 
item”  expenses. 

In  the  time  sales  business  more 
than  in  any  other  business,  perhaps, 
it  is  vitally  important  to  discover 
which  are  the  “Per  Item  Expenses” 
and  which  the  “Per  Dollar  Ex¬ 
penses”  because  one  of  these  ex¬ 
pense  groups  takes  a  larger  bite  out 
of  the  carrying  charge  than  the 
other  in  the  long  run. 

To  find  out  just  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  in  your  time  sales  department 
and — just  as  important — what  is  go¬ 
ing  to  happen  the  first  job  therefore 
is  to  line  up  the  “Per  Item”  and  the 
“Per  Dollar”  expenses. 

Under  Per  Item  expenses  will  be 
found  collection  expenses,  postage, 
stationery,  printing  and  office  sup¬ 
plies,  tabulating  services  and  the 
office  and  collection  department  sal¬ 
aries. 

Interest  on  bank  borrowings,  de¬ 
benture  interest,  discount  and  amor¬ 
tization  expense  clearly  belong  to 
the  Per  Dollar  expenses  in  which 
depreciation  on  furniture  and  fix¬ 
tures,  taxes  and  fees  are  also  to  be 
found. 

Many  expense  items  are  some¬ 
what  indeterminate  in  character  and 
should  be  considered  so  until  care¬ 
ful  analysis  establishes  the  group  to 
which  they  belong.  Among  these  ex- 
l^enses  are  executives,  new  business, 
credit  department  and  miscellaneous 
salaries ;  acquisition,  advertising, 
automobile,  credit  investigation,  cost 
of  carrying  delinquencies,  dues  and 
subscriptions,  insurance,  legal,  rent, 
heat,  light  and  power,  telegraph  and 
telephone,  traveling,  provisions  for 
losses  and  other  reserves. 


Now,  of  course,  if  we  could  just 
add  up  all  the  expenses  for  the  year, 
subtract  them  from  all  the  carrying 
charges  for  the  year  and  say  that 
the  result  is  the  amount  of  profit  or 
loss  we’ve  made  in  the  department 
for  the  year,  life  would  be  very 
simple  and  grand.  Yet  some  stores 
do  just  that. 

Unfortunately,  the  time  sales 
business  doesn’t  permit  anything 
quite  as  simple  as  that. 

Here  is  a  store  that  says  it  has 
earned  $100,000  worth  of  carrying 
charges  on  a  volume  of  two  and 
three  quarters  million.  Its  direct  ex¬ 
penses  l)efore  cost  of  money  are  ap¬ 
proximately  $70,000.  That  seems  to 
leave  a  net  profit  in  the  department 
of  $30,000  for  the  year. 

But  don’t  forget  that  we  have 
over  a  million  dollars  worth  of  re¬ 
ceivable  outstanding  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  Is  the  $30,000  we  have 
left  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of 
collecting  that  million  dollars? 

And  don’t  forget  that  $30,000  is 
3  per  cent  of  the  million  dollar  out¬ 
standings.  Suppose  you  could  bor¬ 
row  money  at  3  per  cent  per  annum 
to  carry  these  outstandings,  could 
you  collect  that  million  within  a  year 
and  would  you  have  anything  left 
out  of  your  $30,000  after  paying  for 
cost  of  money  and  the  direct  ex¬ 
penses  of  collection? 

Three  Important  Classifications 

Obviously  there  are  three  very 
important  things  we  have  to  know 
about.  First  of  all  we  must  find  out 
what  our  volume  of  business  looks 
like :  we  must  know  how  much  short 
term  low  balance  business  we  are 
doing. — how  nmch  high  balance 
long  term  business.  Second,  we 
must  know  what  it  costs  to  put  this 
business  on  our  books, — the  Ac¬ 
quisition  Cost.  And  third,  we  must 
know  what  it  will  cost  to  collect  the 
instalments  created  by  this  volume 
of  business. 

If  it  costs  47  cents  to  put  a  $20 
four  month  deal  on  our  books,  that 
47  cents  must  come  from  some¬ 
where.  And  if  it  costs  10  cents  per 
instalment  to  collect  the  four  instal¬ 
ments  we’d  bette:r  set  up  a  reserve 
of  40  cents  out  of  whatever  income 
we  have  available  to  provide  for  the 
expense  of  collecting  those  four  in¬ 
stalments.  After  we’ve  done  that, 
whatever  is  left  might  perhaps  be 
called  operating  earned  income.  Ob- 
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viously  the  40  cent  carrying  charge- 
won ’t  go  very  far  to  cover  the  ex¬ 
penses  which  surround  this  $20  four 
month  deal, — the  87  cents  which  it 
costs  to  put  this  deal  on  our  books 
and  collect  it, — and  the  expense 
money  that’s  lacking  will  have  to 
come  from  somewhere  else. 

Volume  Classification 

We  must  know,  therefore,  how 
much  4-month.  5-month,  6-month, 
12-month,  18-month,  any-month 
business  we  are  doing.  Each  month’s 
volume  of  business  must  be  classi¬ 
fied  according  to  the  maturities  of 
the  various  time  sales  transactions 
created  during  that  month.  This 
classification  should  be  broken  down 
further  into  high  balance  and  low 
balance  deals. 

For  example,  the  carrying  charge 
on  a  $300  eighteen  month  deal  is 
twenty-seven  dollars  —  far  more 
than  necessary-  to  cover  the  Acquisi¬ 
tion  Cost  of  47  cents  and  the  Collec¬ 
tion  Cost  of  10  cents  per  instalment. 
If  money  costs  us  3  per  cent  per 
annum  we  still  have  a  nice  margin 


of  profit  left  in  the  carrying  charge 
for  this  deal.  Our  money  cost  for 
this  deal  would  amount  to  $7.13  at 
a  three  per  cent  per  annum  rate, 
of  1  per  cent  per  month  for  an 
average  outstanding  time  of  9j4 
months  on  $300).  Money  rates 
could  go  to  almost  7)4  per  cent  per 
annum  on  this  deal  before  it  would 
become  unprofitable  as  far  as  the 
carrying  charge  is  concerned. 

The  amounts  over  and  above  Ac¬ 
quisition,  Collection  and  Money 
Costs  in  such  deals  as  the  above 
help  to  make  up  the  carrying  charge 
deficits  on  such  deals  as  the  $20  four 
month  deal. 

Therefore,  the  question  before  you 
is:  How  much  of  your  time  sales 
volume  consists  of  deals  like  the  $20 
four  month  deal  where  the  carrying 
charge  is  far  from  sufficient  to  cover 
expenses?  Is  there  enough  volume 
of  the  $300  eighteen  month  variety 
to  make  up  for  the  deficits  which 
develop  from  deals  where  carrying 
charges  are  too  low  to  cover  ex¬ 
penses  ? 

Classification  of  volume  according 


to  maturity  and  original  unpaid  bal¬ 
ance  is  therefore  essential  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  costs 
which  will  be  really  helpful  to  you  in 
deciding  such  questions  as : 

Are  your  carrying  charges 
high  enough? 

Or  can  they  be  reduced? 

How  much  business  in  prof¬ 
itable  deals  do  you  have  to 
create  in  order  to  cover  the  de¬ 
ficits  which  arise  from  deals 
where  the  carrying  charges  are 
too  low? 

Where  do  profits  end  and 
deficits  begin? 

What  provision  do  you  have 
to  make  for  variable  expenses 
such  as  the  cost  of  money  over 
the  period  of  months  or  years 
it  takes  to  collect  the  outstand¬ 
ing  accounts? 

There  is  another  break-down  or 
classification  which  is  desirable  from 
the  department  store  point  of  view. 
Having  classified  your  time  sales 
volume  according  to  maturities  and 
(Continued  on  page  80) 


Exhibitors  at 

CREDIT  MANAGEMENT  DIVISION  CONVENTION 

Cleveland  May  15-18 


BOORUM  &  PEASE  COMPANY 

84  Hudson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Booth  9 

The  Standard  Boorum  &  Pease  Visible  Loose  Leaf  Record 
Equipment  is  the  modern  method  for  housing  department  store 
records.  Credit  ledgers.  Authorization  and  Collection,  Unit 
Stock  Control,  and  Personnel  records  are  vitalized  and  effec¬ 
tively  controlled  through  visualization  in  Visible  Loose  Leaf. 

flexibility,  compactness,  efficient  operation  and  low 
initial  cost  are  added  features  of  Book  type  Visible  Equipment. 

Visit  our  exhibit — it  will  be  of  interest  to  every  credit  man. 

F.4RRINGTON  M.4NUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Jamaira  Plain,  Boston,  Mass.  Booth  8 

Churga-Plate 

“Retailing's  Most  Modem  Charge  System" 

Used  in  leading  retail  stores  throughout  the  country  to  obtain 
printed  saleschecks,  with  resultant  savings  in  all  departments 
handling  saleschecks.  Further,  Charga-Plate  has  proved  an  out¬ 
standingly  successful  medium  for  Credit  Sales  Promotion  due 
to  its  convenience  and  inherent  customer  appeal. 

Recordak  corporation 

350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  3 

It  will  be  profitable  to  you  and  your  store  to  investigate  our 
money  saving  Unit  Accounts  Receivable  System.  The  accuracy, 
efficiency,  and  economy  of  Recordak  in  Accounts  Receiv¬ 
able  operations  has  been  proved  in  many  of  the  country’s  lead¬ 
ing  department  stores. 

Representatives  specially  trained  in  department  store  opera¬ 
tions  and  management  will  be  in  attendance  at  our  booth  and 
will  be  happv  to  discuss  our  money  saving  plan  with  you. 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Detroit,  Mich.  Booth  S 

The  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Companv  will  display  new 
low  cost  window  plan  machines  for  installment  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable.  paybill  cashier  receipting  machines,  sales  audit  adding 
and  calculating  machines  in  Booth  5.  Appointments  for  private 
demonstrations  of  the  Burroughs  all-purpose  plan  during  the 
week  of  the  Convention  may  also  be  made  at  the  Burroughs 
booth. 


RAND  McNALLY  &  COMPANY 

Chicago,  Ill.  Booth  4 

With  the  collection  of  “soft  goods”  time-payment  accounts 
one  of  the  major  credit  problems  of  the  year,  there  will  be  a 
lot  of  interest  in  the  Rand  McNally  display  of  Budget  Coupon 
Books.  This  system  of  granting  and  controlling  credit  for 
“soft  goods”  purchases  has  been  gaining  favor  steadily  for  sev¬ 
eral  years. 


REMINGTON  RAND  INC. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Booths  1  and  2 

The  Remington  Rand  exhibit  this  year  features  the  latest 
improved  Kardex  Cabinets,  Vertical- Visible  Trays,  and  Chain- 
dex  equipment  as  applied  to  Credit  .Authorization.  Credit  Refers, 
Collection  Records,  Merchandise  Stock  Control,  and  Customer 
Sales  Control.  New  Fire  Resisting  Files  for  correspondence 
and  card  records  will  also  be  displayed. 

.Accounts  Receivable  and  .Accounts  Payable  are  represented 
by  the  latest,  completely  electrified  Remington  .Accounting  and 
Adding  Machines  designed  especially  for  this  work. 
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The  most  important  transporta¬ 
tion  bill  introduced  into  this  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  is  S.  2009,  in¬ 
troduced  by  Senator  Wheeler.  It 
proposes  to  re-codify  or  restate  Part 
I  (regulating  railroads)  and  Part 
II  (regulating  motor  carriers)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  It 
also  proposes  to  extend  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  regulation 
over  other  forms  of  transportation 
not  now  regulated,  also  to  reorgan¬ 
ize  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  on  a  functional  basis. 

Nature  of  Proposed  Amendment 

At  a  hearing  liefore  the  Senate 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee, 
Irving  C.  Fox,  General  Counsel  of 
the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  proposed  an 
amendment  which  would  eliminate 
from  regulation  private  delivery 
fleets  of  retail  stores  which  cross 
state  lines.  The  present  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  Part  II,  provides  for 
such  regulation  only  insofar  as 
standards  of  equipment  and  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  maximum  hours  of 
drivers  can  promote  safety  of  opera¬ 
tion,  providing  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission,  after  investiga¬ 
tion,  finds  there  is  a  need  for  such 
regulation. 

We  also  opposed  Section  22  of 
the  Bill,  which  proposes  to  reduce 
the  time  limit  for  filing  overcharge 
claims  from  three  years  to  one  year. 
Mr.  Fox’s  statement  follows; 

“The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  is  interested  in  this  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  for  the  reason  that 
many  of  its  members  are  so  located 
geographically,  that  they  operate,  as 
private  carriers,  large  fleets  of  motor 
vehicles  in  free  retail  delivery  ser¬ 
vice  a  few  units  of  which  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  such  free  retail  service  in 
interstate  commerce  within  a  zone 
adjacent  to  and  commercially  a  part 
of  the  municipality  in  which  the 
store  is  located. 

“Under  Paragraph  4  of  Section  2 
of  S.  2009,  they  are  therefore  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  control  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  if  need  be  found  for  such  con¬ 


trol,  to  the  extent  of  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  maximum  hours  of  ser¬ 
vice  of  employees  and  safety  of 
operation,  or  standards  of  equip¬ 
ment. 

“At  the  present  time,  they  are  in 
a  similar  position  under  Public  No. 
255,  of  the  74th  Congress. 

“The  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  is  now  holding  hearings  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  there  is 
any  need  for  such  control  over  pri¬ 
vate  carriers  under  the  provisions  of 
that  law. 

“If  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  is  to 
be  merged  into  a  general  Bill  such 
as  S.  2009,  we  believe  that  it  will 
serve  the  best  interests  of  all  con¬ 
cerned  if  such  free  retail  delivery 
in  contiguous  territory  is  completely 
eliminated  from  the  control  of  the 
I.C.C. 

“For  this  reason,  we  propose  the 
following  amendments : 

“I :  Amend  Paragraph  17,  of 
Section  3,  ‘Definitions,’  as  follows: 
by  adding  after  the  word  ‘enterprise’ 
at  the  end  of  the  present  paragraph, 
line  2,  Page  13,  the  following ; — ‘but 
shall  not  include  any  carriers  of  such 
property  engaged  in  free  retail  de¬ 
livery  in  territory  wholly  within  a 
municipality  or  between  contiguous 
municipalities  or  within  a  zone  ad¬ 
jacent  to  and  commercially  a  part 


of  any  such  municipality  or  muni¬ 
cipalities  within  a  radius  of  forty 
miles  of  the  retail  store  furnishing 
such  service  of  free  retail  delivery.’ 

“Our  reasons  for  requesting  this 
exemption  are  as  follows: 

“1.  Investigation  indicates  that  the 
very  largest  proportion  of  such 
free  retail  delivery  across  state 
lines  into  contiguous  territory 
is  that  engaged  in  by  the  stores 
in  the  city  of  New  York  and 
even  this  is  less  than  12%  of 
the  store’s  entire  delivery.  In 
other  municipalities,  it  varies 
between  2%  and  8%  so  that 
under  any  circumstances,  it  is 
a  minor  portion  of  the  total  de¬ 
livery. 

“2.  This  free  retail  delivery  is  es¬ 
tablished  solely  by  consumer 
demand.  It  is  costly  to  the  store 
and  therefore  unless  the  num¬ 
ber  of  packages  delivered  daily 
in  any  territory  warrants  such 
delivery,  the  store  does  not  es¬ 
tablish  such  a  route.  In  other 
words,  it  is  all  a  natural  deliv¬ 
ery  area  for  the  store,  even 
though  it  crosses  state  lines; 
and,  in  most  instances,  has 
been  established  for  a  great 
many  years. 

(Continued  on  page  80) 


New  Type  of  Glassware  Container 

A  FEW  manufacturers  are  using 
an  octagonal  corrugated  con¬ 
tainer,  instead  of  wooden  barrels, 
for  shipping  miscellaneous  blown 
and  pressed  glassware  to  retail 
stores.  This  type  of  container  is 
illustrated  in  the  photograph  on  this 
page. 

Stores  are  reporting  that  these 
containers  not  only  bring  about  a 
saving  in  transportation  charges  due 
to  a  lighter  tare  weight  than  barrels, 
but  also  there  is  less  breakage  in 
transit  than  when  shipped  in  barrels. 

Wherever  possible,  why  not  ask  barrels  and  casks  to  these  lighter 
your  manufacturers  to  change  from  corrugated  containers. 


Fewer  Claims — 

9 

More  Profitcible 


Merchandising 


The  Sears  Roebuck  Man¬ 
agement  offers  rash  prizes 
for  employee  suggestions 
that  will  prevent  damage 
to  merchandise. 


By  WILUAM  J.  WILLIAMSON 
General  Traffic  Manager,  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co. 


YOU  may  be  interested  in  the 
steps  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.  is 
taking  to  reduce  damage  to 
merchandise  in  transit  and  thereby 
make  a  contribution  toward  net 
profit. 

Sears  Roebuck  &  Company  oper¬ 
ate  10  large  mail  order  jdants  lo¬ 
cated  at  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago, 
Dallas,  Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles, 
Memphis,  Minneapolis,  Philadelphia 
and  Seattle.  In  addition,  we  have  500 
retail  stores  scattered  throughout  the 
nation  and  approximately  60  factor¬ 
ies  which  we  either  own  outright  or 
in  which  w’e  hold  a  substantial  in¬ 
terest. 

We  merchandise  approximately 
60,000  different  items  or  kinds  of 
merchandise  purchased  from  nearly 
8,000  different  manufacturers,  and 
in  the  movement  of  this  merchan¬ 
dise,  we  use  every  known  method 
of  transportation :  rail,  highway, 
water,  air  and  also  combinations  of 
all  of  them.  Our  average  sales  over 
the  last  three-year  period  were 
$545,000,000  annually,  so  that  from 
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this  tremendous  amount  of  shipping 
and  the  handling  of  so  many  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  merchandise  requiring 
so  many  different  types  of  packing, 
we  have  a  basis  of  experience  that 
is  probably  second  to  none  in  the 
country. 

Lost  Sales — Lost  Profits 

There  is  an  unrecoverable  loss  re¬ 
sulting  from  lost  and  damaged  ship¬ 
ments  of  merchandise  that  must 
come  out  of  the  profits  of  the  con¬ 
cern  and  while  in  our  company  we 
do  not  have  actual  figures,  I  dare 
say  that  the  unrecoverable  loss  ap¬ 
proximates  close  to  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  per  year. 

The  disappointments  experienced 
by  merchandisers  w'hen  shipments 
are  offered  to  them  in  a  damaged 
condition  are  far-reaching.  It  may  be 
a  special  lot  of  merchandise  which 
has  been  wanted  for  weeks — de¬ 
layed  in  production  for  one  reason 
or  another.  A  promotional  sales 
campaign  has  been  planned,  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  etc.  You  know 


the  merchant’s  frame  of  mind  when 
the  shipment  arrives  in  a  damaged 
condition — seasonal  goods  received 
so  late  in  the  season  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  duplicate  them.  He  has 
lost  a  “leader”  event  for  his  store 
and  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  most 
disheartening  experience. 

Again,  at  holiday  seasons  of  the 
year,  particularly  Easter  and  Christ¬ 
mas,  the  season  is  so  short  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  replace  dam¬ 
aged  shipments  with  new  merchan¬ 
dise.  This  is  especially  true  in  con¬ 
nection  with  highly  specialized 
lines,  and  these  sales  and  profits 
are  lost  beyond  the  slightest  possi¬ 
bility  of  redemption.  At  Christmas 
time,  it  may  be  special  merchandise 
ordered  by  some  fond  parent  for  an 
expectant  child,  and  you  can  realize 
the  keen  disappointment  in  this 
home  when,  through  someone’s 
carelessness,  the  shipment  is  found 
to  be  damaged  beyond  repair,  too 
late  to  reorder. 

Claim  Procedure 

Whenever  a  claim  is  made  up  in 
our  company,  a  copy  of  same  is 
sent  to  our  National  Packing  Com¬ 
mittee  who,  in  turn,  lists  these 
claims  according  to  the  damaged 
merchandise  items.  These  lists  are 
watched  very  carefully  and  when  an 
unreasonable  number  of  claims  apn 
pear  against  a  specific  merchandise 
item,  a  thorough  inspection  is  then 
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Are  YourPrice-Marks 


$30.00 

COMPLETE 


The  ^Tathfinder’’ 
solves  your  price 
problems  for  less 
than  10c  a  day! 


Less  than  a  dime  a  day  for 
the  first  year,  and  the  Mon¬ 
arch  Pathfinder  is  com¬ 
pletely  paid  for!  Prevents 
errors,  disputes,  losses. 
Fast  printing,  easy  inven¬ 
tory.  At  100  per  minute, 
this  machine  price  marks 
eight  styles  of  tickets,  tags, 
and  labels.  Printing  is 
clean,  readable,  indelible. 
Complete  information  cod¬ 
ed  for  managers. 

Write  today  for  demon¬ 
stration  or  illustrated  lit¬ 
erature! 

THE  MONARCH 
MARKING  SYSTEM  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Facif>rT: 

218  S.  Torrritce  5t.  Dayton,  Ohio 

Pacific  Coaat  Branch  Fact«>ry  : 

1136  Maple  Atcouc  Loa  Angeles,  Calif. 

Canadian  Factory : 

3$8«3  Adelaide  Street,  V.  Toronto,  Can. 


made,  lx)th  of  the  item  and  the  meth¬ 
od  used  in  the  packing  thereof.  This 
follow-up  system  has  enabled  us  to 
discover  faults  in  both  merchandise 
items  and  in  packing,  which  we  have 
always  followed  through  with  our 
manufacturers  with  the  result  that 
corrections  have  l)een  promptly 
made. 

Replacement  of  Damaged 
Shipments 

When  it  is  |x)ssible  to  replace 
damagerl  shipments  through  reor¬ 
dering,  it  is  necessary  for  the  Retail 
Store  to  make  up  a  merchandise  re¬ 
quisition,  following  which  a  pur¬ 
chase  order  must  l)e  executed.  In 
the  event  it  is  a  repair  part,  a  repair 
order  must  lie  prepared  and  when 
the  shipment  is  received  from  the 
manufacturer,  its  receipt  must  lie 
re-entered  on  the  receiving  records. 

A  checking  invoice  is  then  exe¬ 
cuted  which  must  be  approved  l)e- 
fore  check  can  be  drawn  in  pay¬ 
ment  thereof.  When  this  has  been 
done,  the  freight  bill  is  audited,  and 
if  the  amount  assessed  is  found  to  he 
correct,  the  charges  are  paid,  after 
which  a  re-audit  is  made  by  the 
Traffic  Department  to  satisfy  our¬ 
selves  that  no  error  has  l)een  made 
in  rate  or  extension.  These  are  all 
unrecoverable  losses  which  are  the 
direct  result  of  poorly  designed  con¬ 
tainers,  cheap  containers,  bad  pack¬ 
ing,  careless  handling,  etc.,  that 
should  be  looked  upon  and  treated 
as  a  dreaded  disease  or  scourge. 

Shipping  Container  Advisors 

Whenever  we  find  the  health  of 
members  of  our  individual  families 
or  business  associates  impaired  by 
what  may  appear  on  the  surface  to 
be  unsanitarj'  or  unhealthful  sur¬ 
roundings,  we  immediately  call  in 
the  finest  medical  service  available. 
Here  we  use,  generally  speaking, 
our  best  intelligence.  Human  life  is 
at  stake  and  we  want  to  preserve 
these  lives  that  they  may  continue 
to  be  useful  members  of  society.  By 
the  same  token,  when  we  find  these 
bad  conditions  and  losses  resulting 
in  our  daily  commercial  lives,  why 
not  call  in  the  best  industrial  intelli¬ 
gence  we  can  find  to  curb  such 
terrific  losses  as  we  experience  an¬ 
nually  ? 

The  container  manufacturers  have 
established  Engineering  Divisions 
for  the  designing  and  testing  of  con¬ 
tainers  of  all  types  in  order  that 


they  may  be  in  a  position  to  advise 
manufacturers  and  shipjiers  of  the 
most  efficient  type  of  container  for 
use  on  specific  items.  The  steel¬ 
strapping  and  wire-tying  people 
also  maintain  engineering  facilities 
to  determine  the  l)est  methcxls  of 
strapping  and  tying  individual  car¬ 
tons  and  crates,  and  also  tying  jiar- 
tial  or  complete  loads  in  railroad 
cars.  They  have  contributed  much 
to  the  safeguarding  of  shipments, 
and  you  will  find  them  always  ready 
and  willing  to  help  on  any  specific 
problem. 

Another  Bureau  that  we  have 
found  of  tremendous  help  is  the 
Freight  Container  Bureau  of  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads. 

have  called  upon  them  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times  and  found  them  most 
willing  to  delegate  one  of  their  engi¬ 
neers  to  help  us  with  our  packing 
and  crating  problems.  We  have  also 
found  a  number  of  their  publica¬ 
tions  very  helpful,  such  as: 

Circular  No.  7 — Crates  for  Re¬ 
frigerators 

Circular  No.  15 — Crates  for 
Gas  and  Electric  Domestic 
Cook  Stoves 

Circular  No.  17 — Crates  for 
Oil  C(X)k  Stoves 

Most  of  these  pamphlets  are  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  which  has  enabled 
us  to  convey  to  the  loaders,  the  cor¬ 
rect  method  of  bracing,  blocking 
and  tying;  all  of  which  have  helped 
tremendously  in  safe  guarding  our 
shipments. 

Scientifically  Manufactured  Crates 

An  outstanding  improvement  in 
crates  and  one  that  was  responsible 
for  eliminating  a  large  jiercentage 
of  our  claims  on  stoves  in  the  last 
two  years,  permitted  the  elimination 
of  the  heavy  hand-made  hardwood 
crates  by  substituting  machine-made 
crating.  This  machine-made  crating, 
l)ecause  of  its  scientific  construction, 
provides  much  better  surface  pro¬ 
tection  and,  at  the  same  time,  not 
only  adds  considerably  more  rigidi¬ 
ty  but  actually  costs  us  less  than 
hand-made  crates.  These  hand¬ 
made  crates  were  often  built  of  one- 
inch  by  four-inch  oak  and  other 
hard  woods,  and,  very  frequently, 
included  one-inch  by  six-inch  pieces. 
These  new  crates,  in  addition  to  re¬ 
ducing  damage  claims,  decreased 
our  freight  bill  by  over  one  million 
pounds  of  weight  annually. 
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Testing  Devices  for  Rough 
Handling 

Testing  devices  which  determine 
how  much  rough  handling  a  stove 
will  stand,  have  all  done  much  to 
reduce  damage  in  transit.  For  in¬ 
stance,  after  a  stove  is  crated,  it  is 
put  into  a  shaker.  This  shaker 
gives  the  stove  a  three-inch  drop 
and  ojx'rates  at  a  speed  of  approxi¬ 
mately  100  revolutions  i)er  minute. 
The  stoves  are  left  in  this  device 
for  hours  at  a  time  in  order  to  de- 
velo])  any  weaknesses  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  stove  or  in  the  con¬ 
tainers  l)efore  they  are  finally 
adopted. 

Furniture  in  Special  Cartons 

Specially  designed  cartons  are 
made  of  very  strong  corrugated 
paper  and  have  replaced  crating  on 
bedroom  furniture.  This  has  elimi¬ 
nated  most  of  our  complaints  and 
damages  on  this  line  of  merchandise ; 
even  though  the  carton  is  basically 
lighter  than  the  crate,  we  are  able 
to  get  more  weight  into  cars  than 
we  could  when  we  used  the  wooden 
crating. 

This  has  also  enabled  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  save  time  in  loading  as 
the  cartons  are  much  more  easily 
handled  than  the  old.  wooden  crates. 
This  saving  has  also  cut  down  our 
shipping  weight  by  several  hundred 
thousand  pounds  annually. 

The  use  of  a  combination  wood 
and  fibre  board  shipping  case  for 
steel  enameled  sinks  and  sink  cabi¬ 
nets.  has  also  reduced  our  claims 
on  this  line  of  merchandise. 

For  a  long  period  of  years,  I  be¬ 
lieve  every  manufacturer  and  mer¬ 
chandiser  of  lawn  mowers  experi¬ 
enced  rather  heavy  claims  due  to 
the  fragility  of  this  item  in  shipping. 
However,  with  the  practical  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  old  cast-iron  wheel 
through  replacement  by  a  heavy 
ruhl)er-tired  wheel,  and  the  adoption 
of  a  heavy  corrugated  container, 
these  damages  have  not  only  almost 
entirely  disappeared,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  we  have  been  able  to  re¬ 
duce  our  shipping  weight.  Cor¬ 
rugated  cartons  have  proven  far 
more  satisfactory  than  the  old, 
wooden  box. 

One  of  our  newest  creations  in 
packing  has  been  the  packing  of 
bicycles  in  cartons  in  place  of  the 
old,  wooden  crate.  Our  retail  stores 
are  enthusiastic  about  this  new  type 


of  packing  and  damages  have  prac¬ 
tically  disappeared. 

Close  Cooperation 
W’e  have  succeeded  in  bringing 
together  in  a  number  of  our  larger 
factories,  the  manufacturing  activi¬ 
ties  and  the  purchasing  and  packing 
activities  so  that  the  designer  of  a 
piece  of  merchandise  would  give 
more  thought  to  the  packing  than 
heretofore.  Moreover,  we  have  very 
frequently  lieen  able,  by  making 
minor  changes  in  the  construction 
of  an  article,  either  to  use  a  more 
economical  carton  or  crate  or  one 
which  has  l)een  more  satisfactory 
from  the  safety  angle.  It  is  very  im- 
ix>rtant  to  encourage  this  type  of 
cooperation,  which  should  l)e  done 
in  every  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ment  in  the  country. 

The  Right  Way  Versus  Freight 
Charges 

We  often  find  that  established 
minimum  weights  are  too  high  and 
in  illustrating  this  jxjint,  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  de¬ 
signed  certain  crates  and  have  red 
arrows  or  hands  pointing  to  one  end 
of  the  crate  with  the  wording, 
“This  end  up.”  These  crates  are 
designed  to  hold  the  merchandise  in 
an  upright  position,  as  we  know 
from  experience  that  it  is  the  safest 
way  to  transport  same. 

However,  with  these  high  mini- 
mums,  we  often  find  it  necessary  to 
lay  the  upper  tier  of  crates  in  a  car 
on  their  sides,  which  is  contrary  to 
our  own  knowledge  of  the  l)est  man¬ 
ner  in  which  to  load  the  cars,  but 
feel  we  must  do  so  in  order  to  con¬ 
serve  freight  charges.  This  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  should  be  taken  up  by 
every  rate  and  classification  com¬ 
mittee  in  the  country  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  minimum  weights  es¬ 
tablished  are  possible  of  loading  in 
the  car  and  that  the  load  can  be 
stowed  correctly  to  carry  it  safely 
to  its  destination. 

Our  company  is  enthusiastic  over 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  our 
better  shipping  program  and  find 
that  the  combined  efforts  of  all  con¬ 
cerned  have  benefited  our  organiza¬ 
tion  this  past  year  to  the  extent  that 
we  have  reduced  our  loss  and  dam¬ 
age  claims  by  actual  count  15.642 
— and  in  dollars,  $275,496.70.  This 
should  be  ample  proof  that  we  have 
been  well  repaid  in  our  attempt  to 
protect  our  own  merchandise. 


PROFIT  ntOMPTLY  FROM 


Important  changes  in  nation-wide  Rail¬ 
way  Express  rates  should  bring  big  sav¬ 
ings  in  shipping  charges  to  your  business. 
Reductions  apply  on  shipments  of  21 
pounds  or  less  regardless  of  distance 
shipped  and  on  packages  up  to  50  pounds 
to  many  destinations. 

All  Railway  Express  rates  pay  big 
dividends  in  time  and  convenience  (even 
though  charges  for  heavier  shipments  are 
slightly  increased).  Here  is  one,  complete, 
top-speed  shipping  service  for  buyers,  dis¬ 
tributors,  manufactiurers  and  merchants 
in  all  lines.  Rates  include  receipts,  $50 
insurance,  express  train  forwarding,  and 
prompt  pick-up  and  delivery  without  ex¬ 
tra  charge  in  all  cities  and  principal  towns. 
For  complete  details  and  for  convenient, 
nation-wide  service,  merely  phone  the 
nearest  RAILWAY  EXPRESS  office. 

Cash  in  on  your  share  of  the  savings 
from  these  new  express  rates  today.  "Vbur 
local  Railway  Express  agent  will  be 
glad  to  show  how  they  can  be  most  effec¬ 
tively  applied  to  your  shipping  problems. 

For  super-speed  use  Air  Express  — 
2500  miles  overnight! 

RAILWAY 

EXPRESS 

Agency  Inc. 


1839 ..  .A  Century  of  Service  .  .  .  19S9 
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I.C.C.  Regulation  of  Delivery 

{Continued  from  page  76) 


3.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  and  re¬ 
quires  no  proof,  that  in  making 
this  type  of  delivery,  the  driver 
is  usually  operating  his  truck 
less  than  30%  of  the  total  hours 
during  which  he  is  employed 
in  the  day.  In  other  words, 
the  element  of  driver  fatigue 
does  not  enter  into  this  situa¬ 
tion.  If,  for  example,  the  forty 
mile  radius  suggested  herein 
were  established,  the  driver 
would  be  operating  his  vehicle 
for  approximately  eighty  miles, 
which  means  an  average  of  2J4 
to  3  hour  driving  time  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  drivers 
would  not  cover  the  maximum 
area  since  the  further  away 
from  the  store,  the  fewer  pack¬ 
ages  there  are  to  be  delivered. 

‘4.  Retail  stores  are  proud,  natur¬ 
ally,  of  their  delivery  equip¬ 
ment  and  of  the  qualifications 
of  their  drivers.  They  are  care¬ 
fully  selected  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  in  constant 
contact  with  customers  of  the 
store,  and  are  entrusted  with 
the  collections  of  large  sums  of 
money  as  C.O.D.’s,  and  gener¬ 
ally  represent  the  store  to  the 
consumers. 

“A  retail  store,  catering  as  it 
does  at  all  times  to  the  good 
will  of  the  public,  must  neces¬ 
sarily,  and  does  train  its  driv¬ 
ers  to  drive  with  extraordinary 
care  to  avoid  all  injury  to  per¬ 
sons  or  propjerty  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  such  training,  it  will  be 
found  that  retail  delivery  en¬ 
joys  a  high  safety  rating  even 
though  the  very  slightest  prop¬ 
erty  damage,  such  as  the  break¬ 
ing  of  a  shrub,  is  reported. 

“5.  Unless  this  amendment  is  ap¬ 
proved,  retail  stores  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  in  the  same  anomal¬ 
ous  piosition  they  now  find 
themselves  in.  If  a  store  op)er- 
ates  a  hundred  wagons,  it  finds 
that  five  or  six  of  these  wagons 
or  drivers  are  under  the  I.C.C. 
Act,  subject  to  hours  and  quali¬ 
fications,  simply  because  they 
cross  state  lines  in  their  regular 
daily  deliveries,  while  the  driv¬ 
ers  of  the  other  ninety-five 
wagons  are  not,  although  doing 


exactly  the  same  work.  This 
seems  to  be  an  unnecessary 
burden  on  the  Commission  and 
on  the  stores,  and  serving  no 
good  purpose. 

Recovery  of  Over-Charges 

“11.  Section  22,  ‘Limitations  of 
Actions.*  We  do  not  believe  that 
one  year  is  a  fair  or  adequate  period 
during  which  action  for  the  recovery 
of  over-charges  shall  be  begun 
against  carriers. 

“The  present  limitation  is  three 
years  and  it  has  worked  out  satis¬ 
factorily  to  the  shipper  whose  inter¬ 
ests  should  be  paratnount  in  the 
matter  of  over-charges. 

“There  are  many  thousands  of 
small  shipp)ers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  who  rely  on  annual  audits  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  or  not  there  have 
been  overcharges  by  the  carriers. 

“The  small  shipper  neither  has 
rate  schedules  available  nor  is 
skilled  in  calculations  thereunder, 
and  relies  on  specialists  to  audit  his 
carrier  bills  in  order  to  protect  him¬ 


self  against  such  overcharges.  The 
average  small  shipper  cannot  afford 
to  contract  for  any  but  an  annual 
audit;  and  of  course,  it  is  sometime 
after  the  submission  of  his  bills  for 
audit  before  he  receives  a  report 
thereon. 

“Three  years,  as  at  present,  may 
be  an  unnecessarily  long  pjeriod  of 
time  during  which  the  carriers  must 
continue  to  keep  their  records  avail¬ 
able  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
check  claims  for  overcharges,  but  in 
justice  to  the  small  shippjers,  under 
no  circumstances  should  this  limita¬ 
tion  be  less  than  two  years.  This 
w’ill  give  the  small  shipp»er  an  op)- 
px)rtunity  to  have  his  annual  audit 
made,  receive  his  repxut,  file  his 
claim,  and  begin  his  action  in  the 
event  that  his  claim  is  rejected  and 
he  desires  to  bring  action.  Even 
two  years  is  barely  sufficient  time 
for  this  typ)e  of  shipper  to  accom¬ 
plish  everything  necessary  to  estab¬ 
lish  his  rights. 

“In  the  }natter  of  overcharges,  it 
is  the  shipper  and  not  the  carrier 
who  should  be  given  consideration. 

“We  request  very  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  our  proposed  amend¬ 
ments.” 


Know  Your  Instcdment 

(Continued  from  page  75) 


Rates 


balances,  it  is  desirable  to  carry  this 
classification  into  each  department 
which  is  contributing  time  sales  vol¬ 
ume. 

Take,  for  example,  the  $20  four 
month  deal  on  which  exp)enses  be¬ 
fore  money  costs  left  a  deficit  of 
over  2%  on  the  carrying  charge. 
Suppx)se  these  deals  arose  in  a  de¬ 
partment  where  the  profit  was  4% 
net  on  the  regular  cash  and  30  day 
credit  business.  Then  every  dollar’s 
worth  of  time  sales  volume  done  in 
this  department  would  contribute 
less  than  2%  to  the  total  profits  of 
the  department, — the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  4%  direct  profit  on  the 
sale  itself  and  the  deficit  of  more 
than  2%  which  the  time  sales  carry¬ 
ing  charge  failed  to  cover. 

In  fact,  due  to  the  time  sales,  the 
4%  direct  profit  on  the  sale  itself 
might  be  increased  very  substantial¬ 
ly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  store’s 
overhead  exp)enses  will  be  distri¬ 
buted  over  a  wider  area  and  because 


of  economies  which  may  be  effected 
by  being  able  to  purchase  in  greater 
quantities. 

Classification  of  volume  is  the 
spjeedometer  on  the  dashboard  of 
your  time  sales  business.  Time  Your 
Time  Sales. 

Acquisition  Cost 

Now  we  have  been  talking  about 
an  Acquisition  Cost  of  47  cents  per 
deal.  That  figure  is  an  estimate 
based  on  data  submitted  by  one  de¬ 
partment  store  which  we  examined. 
That  figure  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a 
yardstick.  As  has  already  been  said, 
operating  conditions  vary  from  store 
to  store  and  from  territory  to  terri¬ 
tory.  Acquisition  Costs  may  run  up 
to  75  cents,  a  dollar,  or  very  much 
higher.  In  certain  capably  op)erated 
finance  companies  this  cost  lies  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  dollars.  I  have 
seen  p)ersonal  loan  figures  where  the 
acquisition  cost  goes  up  to  almost 
four  dollars. 
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. Said  LEW  HAHN  in  the  Foreword  of  the 

"MANUAL  ON  RECEIVING  DEPARTMENT 
OPERATIONS:" 

"Only  the  store  person  can  understand  the  strange  anomaly  that  a  store  may 
have  the  goods  desired  but,  because  of  delay  in  the  processes  behind  the  scenes, 
the  goods  are  not  available  to  customers.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  saddest  thing  in 
store-keeping,  that  the  investment  has  been  made,  that  the  buyer  has  anticipated 
his  customer's  demand,  that  the  selling  folks  are  ready  to  serve,  and  that  no 
sale  can  be  made." 


. Said  ALEXANDER  KAYLIN,  in  reviewing  the 

Manual  in  an  issue  of  Retailing: 

"This  Manual  is,  without  question,  the  most  authoritative  and  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  study  of  the  operation  of  receiving,  checking,  marking  and  reserve  stock- 
keeping  that  has  yet  become  public  information.  Its  use  is  first  for  those 
executives  in  direct  charge  of  non-selling  procedures.  But  it  has  so  much  that 
is  of  value  to  other  executives — both  selling  and  non-selling — that  it  should 
become  as  much  a  thumbed-over  report  as  is  the  older  study  now  pretty  well 
known  as  the  MOR." 

. Many  storos  ar*  ordoring  savnral  cloth  bound  copios  for  tho  uso  of  thoir  controllors,  store  super¬ 
intendents,  merchandising  executives,  and  receiving  managers. 

. The  price  schedule  to  members  is  as  fellows: 


I  to  5  copies . $1.50  each 

6  to  10  copies .  1.35  each 

II  to  15  copies .  1.25  each 

16  to  20  copies .  1.00  each 

•Price  to  non-members .  3.00  each 


Not  available  to  any  non-member  eligible  to  join  the  Association 


THIS  IS  YOUR  ORDER  BLANK 

Return  to  L.  F.  Mongeon,  Manager, 

Traffic  Group,  N.R.D.G.A.,  101  West  31st  Street, 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Please  fill  my  order  (as  checked)  for  “Manual  on  Receiving  Department  Operations”: 

.  Member  of  N.R.D.G.A.  or  Associate  Group . $1.50  each 

.  I  am  not  a  member  (and  am  not  eligible  to  join) .  3.00  each 

Please  send  me . copies. 

I  am  attaching  check  (Add  New  York  City  sales  tax,  if  Manual  is  to  be  delivered  within  the  City). 

Name . 

Title . 

Store . 

City  and  State . 
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The  fact  that  department  store  ac¬ 
quisition  costs  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  the  salaries  and  fees  paid  for 
credit  clearance  holds  this  figure 
down.  There  is  an  automatic  tlow 
of  volume  to  the  department  store’s 
time  sales  department  which  is  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  immense  ac¬ 
tivity  which  must  be  undertaken  by 
finance  companies  and  personal  loan 
institutions  in  order  to  assure  them¬ 
selves  an  adequate  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Salesmen,  advertising,  travel¬ 
ing  exp>enses,  branch  offices  and 
other  sales  promotion  factors  which 
are  an  indispensable  part  of  the  fi¬ 
nance  and  personal  loan  company 
equipment  are  wholly  absent  from 
the  department  store’s  activities  in 
generating  time  sales  paper. 

But  whatever  the  acquisition  cost 
turns  out  to  be  for  your  store  it  is 
an  important  figure  to  watch. 

Collection  Costs 

And  now  we  come  to  the  third 
all-important  control :  The  Collec¬ 
tion  Cost  Per  Instalment. 

We  have  spoken  of  a  collection 
cost  of  10  cents  per  instalment.  This 
figure  is  a  ver\’  rough  estimate  and 
is  based  on  data  submitted  by  a 
store  which  we  included  in  our  sur¬ 
vey. 

Like  the  Acquisition  Costs,  this 
figure  will  vary  from  store  to  store 
and  from  territory  to  territory'  de¬ 
pending  on  the  character  of  the  time 
sales  volume  as  well  as  upon  in¬ 
dividual  items  of  expense. 

Ten  cents  per  instalment  seems 
very  low  indeed  in  comparison  with 
finance  company  transactions  where 
collection  cost  may  be  found  to  run 
very  much  higher  per  instalment. 
The  difference  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  finance  and  personal 
loan  companies  exercise  a  far  closer 
check  on  the  behavior  of  their  time 
sales  paper  than  that  which  is  made 
by  department  stores  on  theirs  at 
the  present  time. 

Whether  department  stores  can 
afford  to  run  their  time  sales  de¬ 
partments  without  the  much  closer 
checks  employed  by  finance  and  per¬ 
sonal  loan  companies  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  question.  In  my  opinion,  the 
more  closely  the  behavior  of  the 
time  sales  paper  is  watched  the  more 
skilfully  the  department  will  be  run. 

Suppose  you  decide  to  do  a  time 
sales  business  without  any  down 
payments.  Can  you  tell  me  how 


much  your  delinquencies  will  in¬ 
crease?  Can  you  lx;  sure  that  the 
increased  numl)er  of  repossessions 
which  will  result  from  that  policy 
won’t  destroy  all  your  profits? 
Wouldn’t  it  lx*  Ix-tter  to  make  some 
tests, — have  some  exiK*rience  re¬ 
cords  at  hand  Ix'fore  you  drive  down 
an  unknown  road?  Is  it  necessary 
for  you  to  prove  again  that  mistakes 
made  by  others  really  are  mistakes? 

The  Per  Dollar  Costs 

The  figures  for  Acquisition  and 
Collection  Costs  which  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  are  Per  Item  figures. 

We  now  come  to  the  Per  Dollar 
Costs, — but  time  does  not  permit  us 
to  speak  of  more  than  one  of  these, 
— the  cost  of  money. 

Early  in  our  discussion  we 
showed  you  how  rapidly  capital  can 
be  frozen  by  the  time  sales  business. 

It  is  therefore  essential  for  every 
department  store  entering  the  time 
sales  field  to  be  sure  that  its  capital 
resources  are  adequate  to  take  care 
of  any  anticijiated  or  unexjiected  in¬ 
crease  in  capital  requirements. 

Hank  or  other  lines  of  credit 
should  be  instantly  available  when 
the  need  for  additional  working 
capital  arises.  And  the  cost  of  that 
borrowed  capital  will  then  become 
a  very  substantial  item  in  the  cost 
of  doing  your  time  sales  business. 
Schedules  an<l  statements  should  be 
at  hand  which  reveal  the  true  char¬ 
acter  of  your  time  sales  business. 
These  schedules  must  convince  the 
i)anker  that  adequate  reserves  have 
been  ])rovided  for  the  over-all  cost 
of  collecting  your  time  sales  receiv¬ 
ables  outstanding.  Above  all,  a 
statement  showing  the  liquidity  of 
these  receivables  should  be  at  hand 
from  month  to  month. 

Facts  Have  Cash  Value 

Such  schedules  will  merit  the 
preferred  attention  of  the  banker. 
The  easier  it  is  for  the  banker  to 
determine  the  true  nature  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  your  time  sales  business,  the 
easier  it  will  l)e  for  you  to  obtain 
the  working  capital  you  need, — ^and 
at  a  rate  of  interest  far  better  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible. 

In  this  connection  let  us  consider 
for  a  moment  what  happens  to  the 
department  store’s  capital  when  the 
furniture,  the  radio  and  the  other 
departments  start  doing  a  time  sales 
business.  The  store’s  capital  invested 


in  itivontories  in  th(\se  departments  I 
turns  over  normally  as  far  as  cash  |  J 
and  regular  30  day  credit  business 
is  concerned.  But  time  sales  put  a 
strain  on  this  capital, — it  gets  tied 
up — frozen — and  is  put  to  work  in 
a  way  which  was  not  originally  in¬ 
tended.  How  much  better  would  it 
be  to  have  this  tied-up  capital  set 
free  by  money  borrowed  from  the 
bank  or  collateral  lines  of  credit? 

Would  not  the  cost  of  that  Ixirrowed 
money  be  more  than  offset  by  mak¬ 
ing  it  jwssible  to  treat  each  depart¬ 
ment’s  business  as  a  cash  transac¬ 
tion?  To  treat  the  time  sales  de¬ 
partment  as  a  little  finance  company 
within  the  department  store,  operat¬ 
ing  under  its  own  power  and  setting 
free  working  capital  which  might 
lx;  used  more  profitably  in  other  di¬ 
rections?  This  very  step  was  recent¬ 
ly  taken  by  several  manufacturing 
companies.  Under  FHA,  Title  I, 
these  companies  were  enabled  to  set 
up  and  profitably  maintain  their  own 
finance  companies. 

Management  Needs  Adequate 
Controls 

And  so,  briefly,  we  have  described 
the  more  important  controls  which 
you  must  look  for  on  the  dashboard 
of  your  accounting  records. 

How  much  your  time  sales  tool 
will  cost  as  a  whole  will  l)e  revealed 
by  these  controls. 

To  what  extent  are  the  carrying 
charges  on  your  profitable  deals 
making  up  for  deficits  elsewhere? 

Your  Time  Sales  Speedometer  will 
help  you  find  out. 

How  much  should  expenses  lie 
cut?  Excessive  acquisition  and  col¬ 
lection  costs  must  be  examined  and 
adjustments  made  where  necessary. 

Should  carrying  charges  or  mark¬ 
ons  be  increased?  And,  if  so,  where 
and  to  what  extent? 

Can  carrying  charges  l)e  reduced? 

If,  so,  where  and  to  what  extent? 

How  much  capital  is  going  to 
tied  up  in  your  time  sales  business 
and  how  long?  And,  as  the  volume 
grows,  what  will  be  your  future 
capital  requirements? 

When  you  have  the  answers  to 
these  questions  at  hand  from  month 
to  month,  then  you  will  have  a  time 
sales  instrument  which  will  really 
go  to  work  for  you, — boost  volume 
in  the  right  directions, — increase  the 
net  profit  on  your  total  volume. 
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h  Your  Employment  Department  A  Step-Child? 

Are  Your  Personnel  Records — If  Any — In  A  Muddle? 

Can  Every  Department  In  Your  Store  Get  The  Employee  It  Needs  When  It  Needs  Him? 


If  you  are  confronted  by  any  of  these  major  difficulties,  or  if  you 
are  intent  on  eliminating  minor  difficulties  in  order  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  your  employment  department,  and  thereby  of  your 
entire  organization,  you  must  learn  what  the  most  recent  develop¬ 
ments  in  employment  department  management  and  procedure  are. 
The  Personnel  Group  has  made  the  task  easy  for  you  by  preparing 


EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT  ORGANIZATION 

AND  PROCEDURE 

This  manual  is  a  record  of  the  employment  department  experience 
and  procedure  of  fifty-three  stores  representing  a  cross-section  of 
the  department  .store  field  in  size  and  in  type  of  operation.  The 
principles  of  organization,  the  procedures  followed,  the  forms  used 
in  each  of  these  stores  are  described  in  detail.  Typical  forms,  and 
those  which  are  especially  valuable  to  specific  sizes  of  stores  are  re- 
]>roduced,  making  the  manual  an  indispensable  guide  to  employ¬ 
ment  department  management. 

If  you  are  at  all  concerned  with  intelligent  personnel  administra¬ 
tion  you  will  want 

EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT  ORGANIZATION 

AND  PROCEDURE 


The  manual  will  be  released  for  general  distribution  during  the 
week  of  May  15.  The  price  is  $1.00  i)er  copy  to  members  of  the 
association,  $2.00  to  non-meml)ers.  The  Personnel  Group  will 
be  glad  to  fill  your  order  on  receipt  of  the  attached  blank. 


PERSONNEL  GROUP 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
101  West  31st  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me . copies  of  “Employment  Department  Organization  and  Procedure’’,  at . per  copy 

Enclosed  find  my  check  for  . 

Please  bill  me  for  . 

Name . 

Store . 

City . State . 

(Orders  from  non-members  of  the  association  must  be  accompanied  by  x»ayment. 

Please  make  checks  payable  to  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association.) 

I ...  . 
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Back  to  Nature 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


window  in  which  strict  and  loving 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  syn¬ 
chronizing  of  these  three  elements 
should  sell  passers-by  anything, 
from  Mother  Hubbards  to  angels’ 
robes. 

Now  for  a  humorous  parenthesis. 
...  I  naturally  do  not  mean  by  dis¬ 
pensing  with  irrelevant  scenic  detail 
to  exclude  the  plastic  furniture 
which  I  am  now  making  and  per¬ 
fecting  with  such  enthusiasm,  and 
which  by  the  time  the  ideal  window 
arrives  will  combine  within  itself  all 
the  clearness,  force,  and  beauty  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

It  would  be  ungracious  of  me  to 
conclude  this  article  without  some 
gesture  towards  the  regular  readers 
of  this  magazine,  because  although 
my  business  has  developed  many 


angles  since  I  tremblingly  apg 
proached  Joseph  Horne  and  Om 
with  my  first  patch  poster  severajJ 
years  ago,  it  is  undeniable  that  such! 
a  development  is  firmly  based  onl 
the  quick  appreciation  and  warm  co-i 
operation  of  the  department  storetj 
of  America  and  Europe,  without  | 
which  it  would  have  been  impossible] 
for  me  to  press  on  to  serve  them] 
Ijetter.  I  salute  them,  therefore,^ 
from  a  grateful  heart,  and  althoug^^ 
that  old  cynic  La  Rochefoucauld! 
says  that  the  gratitude  of  most  men’ 
is  nothing  but  a  secret  hope  of  re¬ 
ceiving  greater  favors,  I,  being 
strictly  feminine,  herewith  make 
such  a  hope  public,  admitting  at  the 
same  time  that  any  increased  facili¬ 
ties  for  coping  with  such  favors  is 
due  to  the  donors  themselves. 


If  you  are  coming  to  New  \ork 
during  the  six  months  beginning 
May  1st... and  if  you  are  planning 
to  stay  at  Hotel  Pennsylvania... 
would  you  make  reservations  as  far 
in  advance  as  is  convenient  to  you? 

\bu  see,  with  the  millions  of  vis¬ 
itors  attracted  to  New  \brk  by  the 
World’s  Fair,  we  anticipate  abnor¬ 
mal  business— and,  glad  as  we  are 
for  it,  we  are  not  forgetting  for  one 
moment  our  regular  guests.  We 
want  to  do  everything  possible  to 
take  care  of  you  just  as  we  do  in 
normal  years.  By  making  reserva¬ 
tions  ahead,  you  will  help  us  im¬ 
measurably  to  do  this.  Thanks. 


Unique  Cotton  Book:  The  Cot-  title  of  a  20-page  booklet  recently  | 
ton-Textile  Institute  has  just  pub-  published  by  the  Burroughs  Adding  ; 
lished  what  it  modestly  alludes  to  Machine  Company,  6071  Second 
as  a  “booklet”,  but  Cotton — From  Boulevard,  Detroit.  An  easily  read. 
Raw  Material  to  Finished  Product  tabloid  presentation  of  29  major 
is  indeed  much  more  comprehensive  suggestions  for  locating  and  elimi-  j 
than  any  booklet  can  be.  It  is  75  nating  the  useless,  costly  operations 
letter-size  pages  long  and  is  a  tab-  that  handicap  office  employees.  The 
loid  encyclopedia  prepared  primarily  Burroughs  company  is  prepared  to.] 
for  use  of  students,  teachers  and  recommend  the  exact  equipment  to  : 
others  interested  in  the  industry,  assure  maximum  short-cuts  for  each 
An  important  feature  of  the  pub-  desk,  but  the  recommendations  con- 
lication  is  the  inclusion  of  64  tained  in  the  brochure  are  not  biased  t; 
swatches  of  representative  staple  because  of  that  fact, 
and  industrial  fabrics,  together  with  *  » 

a  brief  description  of  each  fabric 

and  the  uses  for  which  it  is  adapted.  Store  Atmosphere:  From  York, 
The  book  should  be  valuable  not  Pennsylvania,  comes  the  Ixjoklet, 
only  to  schools  but  to  department  Atmosphere  and  Efficiency,  report 
store  executives,  cutters,  manufac-  of  a  department  store  survey  made- 
turers  et  al.  It  discusses  growth,  for  the  York  Ice  Machinery  Corpo- 
ginning,  weaving,  finishing,  market-  ration  by  the  Hooper-Holmes  Bu- 
ing  etc.  A  nominal  charge  of  60  reau  and  the  Psychological  Corp. 
cents  to  provide  for  the  cost  of  The  survey  covers  various  types  of 
swatching,  handling  and  postage  is  air-conditioned  establishments  and 
being  made  for  this  interesting  and  presents  a  profusion  of  figures  based 
valuable  work.  A  bargain  if  there  on  interviews  of  store  employees, 
ever  was  one!  The  Institute  is  to  executives,  consumers.  It  asserts, 
be  congratulated  upon  this  most  re-  “Especially  now,  when  the  business 
cent  evidence  of  its  conscientious,  world  has  forcefully  been  made 
intelligently  directed  endeavors.  aware  of  the  phenomenon  of  em- 


General  Manager 


2200  Rooms  each  with  private  bath. 
Rates  from  $3 JO 


STATLER  OPERATED  .  ACROSS  FROM 
PENNSYLVANIA  STATION.  NEW  YORK 
Just  a  ten  minute  ride— Hotel  to  Fair! 
OTHER  STATLER  HOTELS  IN:  BOSTON 
BUFFALO  •  CLEVELAND  *  DETROIT  •  ST.  LOUIS 
Chicago  Offic*  ; 

HOTELS  STATLER  COMPANY,  INC. 

77  WEST  WASHINGTON  STREET 
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